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A Discourse read at a'Meetittg of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
15M of March 1823. 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. I., p. xvii.-^zxiii.] 

Called by the indulgence of this meeting to a chair, 
which I could have wished to have seen more wordiily filled, 
upon so interesting an occasion as the first general meeting 
of a Society instituted for the important purpose of the ad- 
vancement of knowledge in relation to Ana, I shall, with 
your permission, detain you a little from the special business 
of the day, while I draw your more particular attention to 
the objects of the Institution, for the furtherance of which 
we are now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be 
justly considered to have had its origin, or to have attained 
its earliest growth, the rest of the civilized world owes a 
large debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to 
repay ; and E^land, as most advanced in refinement, is, 
fiir that very cause, the most beholden ; and, by acquisition 
of dominion in the 'East, is bound by a yet closer tie. As 
Englidimen, we participate in the earnest wish, that this 
duty may be fulfilled, and that obligation requited ; and we 
fdiare in the anxious desire of contributing to such a hajqpj 
result, by promoting an interchange of benefits, and re- 
turning in an improved state that which was received in a 
ruder form. 

But improvement, to be efficient, must be adapted to 
the actual condition of things: and Hence a necessity tor 
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exact information of all that is there known, which belongs 
to science ; and all that is there practical, which appertains 
to arts. 

Be it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia, 
and inquire into the arts of tlie East, with the hope of faci- 
litating ameliorations of wliich they may be found suscep- 
tible. 

In progress of such researches, it is not perliaps too much 
to expect, that something may yet be gleaned for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and improvement of arts, at home. 
Jn many recent instances, inventive faculties have been 
tasked to devise anew, what might have been as readily 
copied from an Oriental type; or unacknowledged imita- 
tion has reproduced in Europe, with an air of novelty, what 
had been for ages familiar to the East. Nor is that source 
to be ccmsidered as already exhausted. In beauty of fabric, 
in simplicity of process, there possibly yet remains some- 
thing to be learnt from China, from Japan, from India, 
which the refinement of Europe need not disdain. 

The characteristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With 
rude implements, and by coarse means, arduous tasks have 
been achieved, and the most finished results have been 
obtained ; which, for a long period, were scarcely equalled, 
and have, but recently, been surpassed, by polished artifice 
and refined skill in Europe, Were it a question of mere 
curiosity, it might yet be worth the inquiry, what were the 
rude means by which such things have been accomplished ? 
The question, however, is not a merely idle one. It may 
be investigated with confidence, that an useful answer will 
be derived. If it do not point to the *way of perfecting 
European skill, it assuredly will to that of augmenting 
Asiatic attainments. 

The course of inquiry into the arts, as into the sdences, 
of Asia, cannot fail of leading to much which is curious 
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and instructive. The inquiry extended regions, the most 
anciently and the most numerously peopled on the globe. 
The range of research is as wide as the regions are vast 
and as various as the people who inhabit them are diver* 
sified. It embraces their ancient and modem history; their 
civil polity ; their long-enduring institutions ; their marmers, 
and their customs; their languages, and tlieir literatur:; 
their sciences, speculative and practical : in short, the pro- 
gress of knowledge among them ; the pitch which it has 
attained ; and last, but most important, the means of ill 
extension. 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is 
in that recorded and authentic history of mankind 
commences), I do not refer merely to the succession of 
political struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achieve- 
ments ; but rather to less conspicuous, yet more important 
occurrences, which direc^y concern the strftcture of so- 
ciety, the civil institutions of nations, their intenud, rrmre 
than their external relations, and the yet less prominent, 
but more momentous events, which afiect society univer- 
sally, and advance it in the scale of civilized life. 

It is the history of the human mind which is most dili^ 
gently to be investigated : the discoveries of the wise, the 
inventions of the ingenious, and the contrivances of the 
skUful. 

Nothing which has much engaged the thoughts of rtum 
is foreign to our inquiry, within the local limits which we 
have prescribed to it. We do not exclude from our research 
the poUtical transactions of A^tic states, nor the lucu- 
brations of Asiatic philosophers. The first ate necessarily 
coimeeted, in no small degree, with the history of the pro- 
gress of society ; the latter have great influence on the 
hterary, the speculative, and the practical avocations of 
men. 
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Nor is the ascertainment of any &ct to be considered 
destitute of use. The aberrations of the human mind are 
a part of its history. It is neither uninteresting nor useless, 
to ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, 
and contemplative minds have thought, in former times, 
even where they have erred : especially, where their error 
hr s been graced by elegance, or redeemed by tasteful fancy. 

Mythoh^ then, however futile, must, for those reasons, 
be noticed. It influences the manners, it pervades the lite- 
rature of nations which have admitted it. 

Philosophy of ancient times must be studied, tliough 
it be the edifice or large inference raised on the scanty 
ground of assumed premises. Such as it is, most assi- 
duously has it been cultivated by Oriental nations, from the 
further India to Asiatic Greece. The more it is investi- 
gated, the more intimate will the relation be found between 
die philosophy of Greece and that of India. Whichever 
is the type or the copy, whichever has borrowed or has 
lent, certain it is, that the one will serve to elucidate the 
other. The philosophy of India may be employed for a 
commentary on that of Greece; and conversely, Grecian 
philosophy will help to explain Indian. That of Arabia, 
too, avowedly copied from the Grecian model, has preserved 
much which else might have been lost. A part has been 
restored through the medium of translation, and more may 
yet be retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient language of India, the polished Sanscrit, 
not unaUied to Greek and various other languages of 
Europe, may yet contribute something to their elucidation, 
and still more to the not uiumportant subject of general 
grammar. 

Though Attic taste be wanting in the literary perfiir- 
mances of Asia, they are not on that sole ground to be 
utterly neglected. Much that is interesting may yet be 
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elicited from Arabic and Sanscrit lore, from Arabian and 
Indian antiquities. 

Cmmected as those highly polished and refined laii« 
guages are with other tongues, tliey deserve to be studied 
for the sake of the particular dialects and idioms to which 
they bear relation ; for their own sake, that is, for the lite* 
rature which appertains to them ; and for the analysis >f 
language in general, which has been unsuccessfully at- 
tempted on too narrow ground, but may be prosecuted, 
with effect, upon wider induction. 

The same is to be said of Chinese literature and lan- 
guage. This field of research which is now open to us, 
may be cultivated witli confident reliance on a successful 
result ; making us better acquainted with a singular people, 
whose manners, institutions, opinions, arts, and produc- 
tions, differ most widely from those of the West; and 
through them, perhaps, with other tribes of Tartaric race, 
still more singular, and still less known. 

Wide as is the geographical extent of the region to 
which primarily our attention is directed, and from which 
our association has taken its designation, the range of our 
research is not confined to those geographical limits. 
Western Asia has, in all times, maintained intimate rela- 
tion with contiguous, and not unfrequently, with distant 
countries : and that connexion will justify, and often render 
necessary, excursive disquisition beyond Us bounds. We 
may lay claim to many Grecian topics, as bearing relation 
to Asiatic Greece ; to numerous topics of yet higher in- 
terest, connected with Syria, with Chiddtca, with Pur 
lestine. 

Arabian literature will conduct us still further. Wherever 
it has followed the footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry 
will pursue its trace. Attending the Arabs in Egypt, the 
Moors in Africa; accompanying these into Spain, and 
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cultivated there with assiduity, it must be investigated with- 
out exclusion of countries into which it made its way. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, 
nor to the history and pursuits of ancient times. Modem 
enterprise has added to the known world a second Asiatic 
continent, which British colomes have annexed to the 
Fritisli domain. The situation of Austral Asia connects it 
with the Indian Archipelago: its occupation by English 
colonies brings it in relation with British India. Of that 
new country, where every thing is strange, much is yet to 
be leamt. Its singular physical geography, its peculiar 
productions, the phsenomena of its climate, present nume- 
rous subjects of inquiry ; and various difficulties are to be 
overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting the 
arts of Europe to the novel situation of that distant terri- 
tory. The Asiatic Society of Great Britain will 
contribute its aid towards the accomplishment of those 
important objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our attention is 
turned, no country enjoys greater advantages than Great 
Britain for conducting inquiries respecting them. Pos- 
sessing a great Asiatic empire, its influence extends far 
beyond its direct and local authority. Both within its 
territorial limits and without them, the public functionaries 
have occasion for acquiring varied information, and correct 
knowledge of the people and of the country. Political 
transactions, operations of war, relations of commerce, the 
pursuits of business, the enterprise of curiosity, the desire 
of scientific acquirements, carry British subjects to the 
most distant and the most secluded spots. Their duties, 
their professions, lead them abroad ; and they avail them- 
selves of opportunity, thus oflbrded, for acquisition of ac- 
curate acquaintance with matters presented to their notice. 
One requirite is there wanting, as Icmg rince remarked by 
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the venerable founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal — it 
is leisure : but that is enjoyed on their return to their 
native country. Here may be arranged the treasured 
knowledge which they bring with them ; the written or 
the remembered information which they have gathered. 
Here are preserved in public and private repositories, ma- 
nuscript books collected in the East, exempt from the 
prompt decay which would there have overtaken them. 
Here, too, are preserved, in the archives of families, the 
manuscript observations of individuals, whose diffidence 
has prevented them from giving to the public the fruits of 
their labours in a detached form. 

An Association established in Great Britain, with views 
analogous to those for which the parent Society of 
Bengal was instituted, and which happily are adopted by 
Societies whicli have arisen at other British stations in 
Asia, at Bombay, at Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish 
inducement to those who, during their sojourn abroad, 
have contributed their efforts for the promotion of know- 
ledge, to continue their exeitions after their return. It 
will serve to assemble scattered materials, which are now 
liable to be lost to the public for want of a vehicle of 
publication. It will lead to a more diligent examination of 
the treasures of Oriental literature, preserved in public and 
private libraries. In cordial co-operation with the existing 
Societies in India, it will assist their labours, and will be 
assisted by them. It will tend to an object, first in im- 
portance : the increase of knowledge in Asia by diffusion 
of European science. And whence can this be so eflcc- 
tually done as from Great Britain ? 

For such puiposes we are associated ; and to such ends 
our efforts are directed. To further these objects, we are 
now assembled : and the measures which will be proposed 
to you, Gentlemen, are designed for the commencement of 
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a ooanWf which, 1 confidently tract, may, in its pn^iess, 
be eminently eocceeafal, and largely ccmtribute to the aug^ 
mented enjoyments of the innumerable pe<^le subject to 
Britisb sway abroad ; and (vnth humility and deference be 
it spoken, yet not without aspiration after puUic useful* 
ness), oonspieuoasly tend to British prosperity as con- 
nected with Ama. 



II. 


On fAe V£das, or Sacbed Writings of the Hindus, 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. p. 3^9 — 476. Calcutta, 

1805. 4to.] 


In the early prt^esa of researches into Indian litera- 
ture, it was doubted whether the Vidas were extant; or, 
if portions of them were still preserved, whether any per- 
son, however learned in other respects, might be capable 
of understanding their obsolete dialect. It was believed 
too, that, if a Brahmana really possessed the Indian 
scriptures, his religious prejudices would nevertheless 
prevent his imparting the holy knowledge to any but a 
regenerate Hindu. These notions, suppoiled by popular 
tales, were cherished long after the Vida» had tieeii com- 
municated to D.^kA SiiucoH, and parts of them translated 
into the Persian language by him, or for his use.* The 
doubts were not finally abandoned, until Colonel Polikr 
obtained from Jeyepur a transcript of what purported to 
be a complete copy of the Vcdas^ and which he deposited 
in the British Museum. About the same time Sir Rimskrt 
Chambers collected at Benares numerous fragments of 
the Indian scripture: General Marti ne, at a later period, 
obtained copies of some parts of it; and Sir William 
Jones was successful in procuring valuable portions of the 
VidoBf and in translating several curious passages from one 


• Extracts have also been translated into the Hindi language; hut 
it does not appear upon what occasion this version into the vulgar 
dialect was made. 
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of them.* * * § I have been still more fortunate in collecting, at 
Benares the text and commentary of a laige portion of 
these celebrated books; and, without waiting to examine 
them mom completely than has been yet practicable, I shall 
here attempt to give a brief explanation of what they chiefly 
contain. 

It is well known, that the original Vtda is believed by* 
the Hindus to have been revealed by BraumA, and to have 
been preserved by tradition, until it was arranged in its pre- 
sent order by a sage, who thence obtained the surname of 
VyAsa, or V£davyAsa : that is, compiler of the VtdcLs. 
He distributed the Indian scripture into four parts, which 
are severally entitled 22<c/i, Yajmh^ Saman^ and AVhar-- 
vana ; and each of which bears the common denomination 
of Vida. 

Mr. Wilkins and Sir William Jones were led, by 
the consideration of several remarkable passages, to suspect 
that the fourth is more modem than the other three. It is 
certain that Menu, like others among the Indian law- 
givers, always speaks of three only, and has barely alluded 
to the At^harvaAa;^ without however terming it a Vida. 
Passages of the Indian scripture itself seem to support 
the inference : for the fourth Vida is not mentioned in the 
passs^e cited by me in a former essay from the white 
Yajush nor in the following text, quoted from the Iddian 
scripture by the commentator of the Rich. 


* See Preface to Menu, page vi. and the Works of Sir William 
Jones, vol. vi. 

t Menu, chap. 11, v. 33. 

X Essay Second, on Religious Ceremonies. See Asiatic Researches, 
vo). vii. p. 251. 

§ From the 31st chapter ; which, together with the preceding chap* 
ter (.lOlh), relates to the PnrtiskmniiVhay a typo of the allegorical 
iiiiinolution of NlHAVAt^A. nr of Brahma in that character. 
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The Rigoida originated from fire; the Yajurvtda 
from air; and the Samavida from the suii.’”^^ 

Aiguments in support of this opinion might be dmwn 
even from popular dictionaries; for Amerasixha notices 
only three Vedas, and mentions the AtViarm/ia without 
giving it the same denomination. It is, however^ probable, 
that some portion at least of the At'harvana is as ancient 
as the compilation of the three othei*s ; and its, name, like 
theirs, is anterior to Vyasa’s airangement of them: but 
the same must be admitted in res^ard to the Itihasa and 
Puranas, which constitute a fifth Veda, as the At'harva/ta 
does a fourth. 

It would, indeed, be vain to quote in proof of this 
point, the Puranas themselves, which always enumerate 
four Vedas, and state the Itihasa and Puranas as a fifth ; 
since the antiquity of some among the Purahhs now extant 
is more than questionable, and the authenticity of any one 
in particular does not appear to be as yet sufficiently esta- 
blished. It would be as useless to cite the Mamiuca and 
Tapaniya Upanishads, in which the Afharva~veda is enu- 
merated among the scriptures, and in one of which the 
number of four Vedas is expressly affirmed : for both these 
Upanishads appertain to the Afharvana itself. The 
mention of the sage At’uarv an in various places through- 
out the Vedas\‘ proves nothing ; and even n text of the 
Yajurveda^ where he is named in contrast with the Rick, 
Yajush, and Saman, and their supplement or JBrahmaha, 


* Menu alludes to this fabulous origin of the Vidas (chap. 1. v. 23). 
His commentator, M£dh£tit’ht, explains it by remarking, that the 
R^gvida opens urith a hymn to fire ; and the Yajurvida with one in 
which air is mentioned. But Cux.i.ficABHAi'fA has recourse to the 
renovations of the universe. " f n one Calpn, the Vidas proceeded 
from fire, air, and the sun ; in another, from BkahbiI, at his allego- 
rical immolation.’* ^ 

t Vide /Vdhir passim. 


t 111 the TaiHiriga Upanishad, 
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is not decisive. But a very unexceptionable passage may 
be adduced, which the commentator of the HicA has quoted 
for a different purpose from the CKhJandbgya UpanUhadf a 
portion of the Saman. In it, NAreda, having solicited 
instruction from SanatcumAra, and being interrogated by 
him as to the extent of his previous knowledge, says, ** I 
have learnt the Itigveda, the Ycyurvtda, the Sarnaveda,* 
the AVkarvana, [which is] the fourth, the Itikasa and Ptc- 
raAa, [which are] a fifth, and [grammar, or] the Vtda of 
•VedaSf the obsequies of the manes, the art of computa- 
tion, the knowledge of omens, the revolutions of periods, 
tlie intention of speech [or art of reasoning], the maxims of 
ethics, the divine science [or construction of scripture], the 
sciences appendant on holy writ [or accentuation, prosody, 
and religious rites], the adjuration of spirits, the art of the 
soldier, the science of astronomy, the charming of serpents, 
the science of demigods [or music and mechanical arts] : all 
this have I studied ; yet do I only know the text, and have 
no knowledge of the soul.”* 

From this, compared with other passages of less autho- 
rity, and with the received notions of the Hindus themselves, 
it appears, that the 22icA, Yajush, and Saman^ are the three 
principal portions of the Veda ; tliat the Afharvana is com- 
monly admitted as a fourth ; and that divers mythological 
jK)ems,. entitled Itikasa and Puranas^ are reckoned a sup- 


* Ch^hdnddgya Upanishad^ ch. 7» § !• I insert the whole passage, 
because it contains an ample enumeration of the sciences. The names 
by which gprammar and the rest are indicated in the original text are 
obscure ; but the annotations of Sancaba explain them. This, like 
any other portion of a Vida where it is itself named (for a few other 
instances occur), must of course be more modem than another part 
to which the name had been previoasly assigned. It will hereafter be 
shown, that the Vedas are a compilation of prayers, called mantras ; 
with a collection of precepts and maxims, entitled Brdhmaka^ from 
which last portion the Upmthhad is extracted. The prayers are 

properly the Vidns^ and apparently preceded the Brdh^naha, 
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plenient to the scripture, and as such, constitute a fifth 
Vida* 

The trae reason why the tltree first Vidait are often men- 
tioned without any notice of the fourth, must be sought, 
not in thdr different origin and antiquity, but in the diffe- 
rence of their use and purport. Prayers employed .at 
.solemn rites, called yeynyax, have been placed in the three 
principal Vida»: those which are in prose are named Po- 
jvsh; such as are in metre are denominated Rich; and 
some, which are intended to be chanted, are called Saman: 
and these names, as distinguishing different portions of the 
Vidas, are anterior to their separation in VyAsa’s com- 
pilation. But the A^harvaAa not being used at the reli- 
gious ceremonies abovemeutioned, and containing prayers 
employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the deities, and 
as imprecations on enemies, is essentially di^rent from the 
other Vidas; as is remarked by the author of an elemen- 
tary treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences.*!’ 

But different schools of priests have admitted some varia- 
tions in works which appear under the same title. This 
circumstance is accounted for by tlie commentators on the 
Vidas, who relate the following story taken from Pur&Aas 


• When the study uf the Indian si'riptnres liras more general than 
at present, especially among the Brdhmaia* Cangifiubja, learned 
priests derived titles from the number of Vida* with which they 
were conversant. Since everi' priest was bound to study one Vida, no 
title was derived from the fulfilment of that duty ; but a person who 
had studied two Vida* was surnumcil BtUvidi; one who uras coo' 
versant with three, Trivfdi; end one I'ersed in four, Chatarvidl; 
as the mythological poems were only figuratively called a Vida no 
distinction appears to have been derived from a knowledge of them 
in addition to the four scriptures. The titles abovementioned have 
become the surnames of families among the Brdhmea* of CaK^,aai 
are corrupted by vulgar prr,minciation into D6bi, 'litedri, and 
Chanli, 


t MAo’HVsfioAKA SabaswatI, in the Pranfhdaabhida. 
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and other authorities. VyAsa having compiled and ar- 
ranged the scriptures, theogonies, and mythological poems, 
taught the several Vedas to as many disciples : viz. the 
Rich to Pait.a, the Yt0ush to Vai^ampAyana, and the 
Siman to Jaimini; as also Ai^harvana to Sumantu, 
and the Itihasa and PuraAas to S6ta. These disciples 
instructed their respective pupils, who becoming teachers in« 
tbeir turn, communicated the knowledge to their own dis- 
ciples; until at length, in the progress of successive in- 
struction, so great variations crept into the text, or into the 
manner of reading and reciting it, and into the no less 
sacred precepts for its use and application, that eleven hun- 
dred different schools of scriptural knowledge arose. 

The several Sanhiths, or collections of prayers in each 
Veda, as received in these numerous schools or variations, 
more or less considerable, admitted by them either in the 
arrangement of the whole text (including prayers and pre- 
cepts), or in regard to particular portions of it, constituted 
the Sac' has or branches of each Vida. Tradition, preserved 
in the Puranas, reckons «xteen Sanhitas of the Rtgveda ; 
eighty-six of the Yajash, or including those which branched 
from a second revelation of this Vida, a hundred and one; 
and not less than a thousand of the Sanueoida, berades 
nine of the Afharva'ha. But treatises on the study of the 
Vida reduce the ^c'has of the JRicA to five ; and those of 
the Yajush, including both revelations of it, to eighty-six.* 

The progress by which (to use the language of-the Pu- 
r&has) tlie tree of science put forth iU numerous branches 
is thus related. Paila tav^ht the Rtgvida, or Sahvtich, 
to two disdples, Bahcala and Indeapkamati. The 
first, also called BAhcali, was the editor of a Sanhita, or 


* The authorities on which this is stated are chiefly the FtsMu 
purdfta^ part chap. 4^ and the VijeyavUAsa on the study of scripture ; 
also the Charanav^ha^ on the Sac^hds of the 
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collection of prayers, and a &6c'hu bearing his name still 
subsists : it is said to have first branched into four schools; 
afterwards into three others. Inoraprahati communi- 
cated his knowledge to his own son MANfiuckvA, by 
whom a Sanhita was compiled, and from whom one of the 
Sac'h&s has derived its name. VkoAMiTRA, surnamed 
.SAcalya, studied imder the same teacher, and gave a 
complete collection of prayers: it is still extant; but is 
said to have given origin to five varied editions of the same 
text. The two other and principal Sac*has of the Rtch 
are those of AswalAyana and SAnc’hyAyama, or per- 
haps CAUsniTAci : but the Vishi&u puraAa omits them, 
and intimates, that SAcap^rni, a pupil of Inurapra- 
MATi, gave the third varied edition from this teacher, and 
was also the author of the Niructa: if so, he is the same 
with YAsca. His school seems to have been subdivided 
by the formation of three others derived from his disciples. 

The Yqjush or AdChwaryUf consists of two different 
VedaSf which have separately branched out into various 
^c'lUu. To explain the names by which both are distin- 
guished, it is necessary to notice a legend, which is gravely 
related in the PuraAas and the commentaries on the Vida. 

The Yajwh, in its original form, was at first taught by 
VaiSampAyana to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, 
havii^ instiucted YAjnyawalcya, he appointed him to 
teach the Vida to other, disciples. Being afterwards of- 
fended by the refusal of YAjnyawalcya to take on him- 
self a share of the sin incurred by VaiSampAyana, who 
had unintentionally killed his own sister’s son, the resentful 
preceptor bade YAjnyawalcya relinquish the science 
which he had learnt.* He instantly disgorged it in a 
tangible form. The rest of Vai^ampAyana’s disciples 


* Th« VuMm purdia, part 3, cbap. 5. A difiierent motive of resent* 
ment is awigned by others. 
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receiving his commands to pick up the diverged Vida^ 
assumed the form oC partridges, and swallowed these texts 
which were soiled, and for diis reason termed “ black 
they are also denominated Taittv/iya^ from Httiri, the 
name for a partridge. 

YAjnyawalcya, overwhelmed with sorrow, had re- 
course to the sun ; and through the favour of that luminary 
obtained a new revelation of the Yajush, which is called 
“ white” or pure, in contradistinction to the other, and is 
likewise maaeAVajtuaiuyif from a patronymic, as it should 
seem, of YAjnyawalcya himself; for the Veda declares, 
** these pure texts, revealed by the sun, are published by 
YAjnyawalcya, the offspring of VAjasan i But, ac- 

cording to the VishAu puraAa (3. 5. ad finem), the priests 
who studied the Yajtuh are called Vigins, because the sun, 
who revealed it, assumed the form of a horse ivtyin). 

I have cited this absurd legend, because it is referred to 
by the commentators on the white Yajush. But I have 
yet found no allusion to it in the Veda itself, nor in the 
explanatory table of contents. On the contrary, the index 
of the black Yajtuh gives a different and more rational 
account. VaiSampAyana, according to this authority, i* 
taught the YajvmAda toYAscA, who instruct^ Tittibi 
from him Uc’ha received it, and communicated it to 
ArafiYA; who framed the ^c'ha, which is named after 
him,' and for which that index is arranged. 


* Vt^kad Ara^jmea ad calcein. The passage ia cited by the com- 
mentator on the In tt)e index likewise, Yajnvawai.cva 
is stated to have received the revelation from the sun. 

t CtUiddnuermna, verse 25. Thu index indicatorins is formed for 
the Atrtlgi Sddhd. Its author is Cufi6iNA, if the text (verse 27) be 
rightly interpreted. 

t This agrees with the etymology of the word TaiUhtya; for ac- 
cording to grammarians (see PXAiki 4, iii. 102), the derivative here 
implies ‘ recited by TUdri, though eimposed by a different person.’ 
A similar explanation is given by commentators on the Upmithmt*. 
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The white Yajnsh was taught by YAjnyawalcta to 
fifteen pupils, who founded as many schools. The most 
remarkable of which are the &ac^/ias of CaSwa and 
Madhyandina ; and next to them, those of the Jabalas, 
Saud^hayanas, and T&pantyas. The other branches of 
the Yajush seem to have been arranged in several classes. 
Thus the Charucas, or students of a Sac’Aa, so denomi- 
nated from the teacher of it, Characa, dre stated as 
including ten subdivisions ; among which are the Cat* has, 
or disciples of Cat *h a, a pupil of V a isa mp a y ana; as also 
the Swetaswataras, Aupamanyavas, and Maitrayaniyas : 
the last-mentioned comprehend seven others. In like man- 
ner, the Taittvnyacas arc, in the first instance, subdivided 
into two, the Auc*hyayas and Chahiliciyas ; and these last 
are again subdivided into five, the Apastambiyas, 8cc. 
Among them, A pasta m ba’s Sac* ha is still subsisting ; and 
so is Atr£ya’s among those which branched from Uc*ha : 
but the rest, or most of them, are become rare, if not alto- 
gether obsolete. 

Sumantu, son of Jaimini, studied the Samhvida, or 
Ch*hand6gyaj under his father: and his own son, Sucak- 
MAN, studied under the same teacher, but founded a dif- 
ferent school ; which was the origin of two others, derived 
from his pupils, HiranyanAbha and Paushyinji, and 
thence branching into a thousand more: for L6cAcshi, 
Cu'Phtjmi, and other disciples of Paushyinji, gave their 
names to separate schools, which were increased by their 
pupils. The Sac* ha entitled Caufhumi still subsists. Hi- 
ranyanAbha, the other pupil of Sucabman, had fifteen 
disciples, authors of Sanhitas, collectively called the nor- 
thern Samagas; and fifteen others, entitled the southern 
Samagas : and CrIti, one of his pupils, had twenty-four 
disciples, by whom, and by their followers, the other schools 
w'cre founded. Most of them are now lost ; and, according 
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to a legend, were destroyed by the thunderbolt of Indea. 
The principal §ac*ha now subristing is that of the RMa- 
ycmSyat, including seven subdivirions ; one of which is en- 
titled Caui'humi, as above-mentioned, and comprehends six 
distinct schools. That of the T<davac&r€Up likewise, is 
extant, at least, in part : as will be shown in speaking of 
the Uyanishads, 

The A^hareorviUja was taught by Sumantu to his pupil 
Caband’ha, who divided it between DfivADARiA and 
Pat’hya. The first of these has given name to the ^ac'ha 
entitled Dipadarsi; as PippalIda, the last of his four 
disciples, has to the ^adha of the Paippaladia. Another 
branch of the A^harvoAa derives its appellation from 
Saunaca, the third of Pat’hya’s pupils. The rest are 
of less note. 

Such is the brief history of the Vida deducible from the 
authorities before cited. But those numerous Sadhas did 
not differ so widely from each other, as might be inferred 
from tlie mention of an equal number of Sanhitas, or dis- 
tinct collections of texts. In general, the various schools 
of the same Vida seem to have used the same assemblage 
of prayers; they differed more in their copies of the pre- 
cepts or BrahmaAa» ; and some recrived into thrir canon 
of scripture, portions which do not appear to have been 
acknowledged by others. Yet the chief difference seems 
always to have been the use of particular rituals taught in 
aphorisms (jsiitras) adopted by each school ; and these do 
not ccmstitute a portion of the Vida, but, like grammar and 
astronomy, are placed among its appendages. 

It may be here proper to remark, that each Vida con- 
sists of two parts, denominated the Mantreu and the Brah- 
maAas, or prayers and precepts. The complete collection 
of the hymns, prayers, and invocations, belonging to one 
Vida, is entitled its Sanhita. Every other portion of Indian 
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scriptaie is included under the general head of divinity 
lliis comprises precepts which inculcate 
religious duties, maxims which explain these precepts, and 
arguments which relate to theology.* But, in the present 
arrangement of the Vidou, the portion which contains pas- 
sages called Brahmanas, includes many which are strictly 
prayers or Mantras. The theolt^ of the Indian scriptv^ 
comprehending the argumentative portion entitled Vidanta 
is contained in tracts denominated Upai^hads, some of 
which are portions of the BraJmana properly so called, 
others are found only in a detached form, and pne is a part 
of a Sanhita itself. 


On the RYgv£da. 

The Sanhita of the first Vedaf con^ns .mantras, or 
prayers, which for the most part are encomiastic, as the 
name of die Rigptda implies.;]; This collection is divided 
into eight parts ic'hcm^a), each of which is subdivided into 
as many lectures (.a^hyhya). Another mode of divirion 


* The explanation here given is taken from the Pratfhdna 
bhida. 

t 1 have several copies of it, vrith the corresponding index for 
the Siealga Sbc'hd ; and also an excellent commentary by SXvAlii* 
ohIbya.' In another collection ntmatOras, belonging to the hiua~ 
AlgianI &Sc’Aa of this Vida, I find the first few sections of each lecture 
agree with the other copies, but the rest of the sections are omitted. 
I question whether it be intended as a complete copy for that Sde'hd. 

t Derived from the verb riCcA, to land; and properly signifying 
any prayer or hymn, in which a deity is praised. As those are 
mostly in verse, the term Iwcomes also applicable to such passages 
of any Vida as are reducible to measure, according to the rules of 
prosody. The first Vida, in VtIsa’s compilation, comprehending 
moat of these texts, is called the /ZlpoSdn; or as expressed in the 
Commentary on the Index, because it abounds with such texts 
(rTf*).” 
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also rang through the volume, distinguisliing ten books 
{.ma^i3ald)f which are subdivided into more than a hundred 
chapters {anumcd), and comprise a thousand hymns or in- 
vocations {s&eta). A further subdivision of more than two 
thousand sections {barga) is common to both methods ; and 
the whole contains above ten thousand verses, or rather 
stanzas, of various measures. 

On examining this voluminous compilation, a systema- 
tical arrangement is readily perceived. Successive chapters, 
and even entire books, comprise hymns of a single author ; 
invocations, too, addressed to the same deities, hymns 
relating to like subjects, and prayers intended for similar 
occasions, arc frequently classed together. This requires 
explanation. 

In a regular perusal of the Fn/a, which is enjoined to all 
priests, and which is much practised by Mahrattas and 
Telingas, the student or reader is required to notice, espe- 
cially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each 
numira, or invocation. To understand the meaning of the 
passage is thought less important. The institutors of the 
Hindu system have indeed recommended the study of the 
soise; but they have inculcated with equal strenuousness, 
and more success, attention to the name of the Suhi or 
person by whom the text was first uttered, the deity to 
whom it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, 
and also its rhythm or metre, and its purpose, or the reli- 
gious ceremony at which it should be used. The practice 
of modem priests is conformable with these maxims. Like 
the Koran among the Muhammodemst the Veda is put into 
the hands of children in the first period of their educatum ; 
and continues afterwards to be read by rote, for the sake of 
the words, without comprehension of the sense. 

Accordingly the Veila is redted in various superstitiooB 
modes: word by word, either simply disjoining them, or 
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else repeating the words alternately, backwaids and for- 
wards, once or oftener. Copies of ^tuemRIgveda and Yajmh 
(for the Samaveda is chanted only) arc prepared for these 
and other modes of recital, and are called Peuta, Crania^ 
Jatu, Ghana, &c. But the various ways of inverting the 
text are restricted, as it should appear, to the principal 
Vidas tliat is, to the original editions of the Rigvida and 
Yqjush : while the subsequent editions, in which the text 
or the arrangement of it is varied, being therefore deemed 
subordinate Siu:'has, should be repeated only in a simple 
manner. 

It seems here necessary to justify my interpretation of 
what is called the ** Rhhi of a mantra.” The last term 
has been thought to signify an incantation rather than a 
prayer : and, so far as supernatural efficacy is ascribed to 
the mere recital of the words of a mantra, that interpre- 
tation is sufficiently accurate ; and, as such, it is undoubt- 
edly applicable to die unmeaning incantations of the Metn- 
tra-sastra, or Tantras and Agamas, But die origin of the 
term is certainly ditferent. Its derivation from a verb, which 
signifies * to speak privately,’ is readily cxplaineil by the 
injunction tor meditating the text of the Vida, or i-eciting it 
inaudibly: and the import of any mantra in the Indian 
scriptures is generally found to be a prayer, containing either 
a petition to a deity,' or else thanksgiving, praise, and ado- 
ration. 

The liishi or saint of a mantra is defined, bodi in the 
index of the Rtgcida and by commentators, “ he by whom 
it is spoken as the Deveda, or ddty, is “ that which 
is therdn mentioned.” In the index to the V^asaniyi 
Yajurvida, the Rishi is interpreted ** the seer or remem- 
berer” of the text; and the' Pivata is said to be ** con- 
tained in the prayer ; or [named] at the commencement of 
it ; or [indicated as] the deity, who shares the oblation or 
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the praise.” Conformably with these definitions, the deity 
that is lauded or supplicated in the prayer is its Daoata ; 
but in a few passages, which contain neither petition nor 
adoration, the subject is considered as the deity that is 
spoken of. For example, the praise of generosity is the 
JDevata of many entire hymns addressed to princes, from 
whom gifts were received by the authors. 

The Rhhi, or speaker, is of course rarely mentioned in 
the mantra itself : but in some instances he does name him- 
self. A few passages, too, among the mantras of the Vida 
are in tlie form of dialogue ; and, in such cases, the dis- 
coursers were alternately considered as Rtshi and Rivata. 
In general, the person to whom the passage was revealed, 
or according to another gloss, by whom its use and appU- 
cation was first discovered,* is called the Rishi of that 
mantra. He is evidently then the author of the prayer; 
notwithstanding the assertions of the Hindus, with whom 
it is an article of their creed, that the Vidas were com- 
posed by no human author. It must be understood, there- 
fore, that in affirming the primeval existence of their 
scriptures, they deny these works to be the original compo- 
sition of the editor (VvksA), but believe them to have been 
gradually revealed to inspired writers. 

The names of the respective authors of each passage 
are preserved in the Anucramam, or explanatory table of 
contents, which has been handed down with the Vida it- 


* Translating; literally, “ the BXfhi is he by whom the text mu 
teen.” PliiiNi (4. ii. 7 ) employs the same term in explaining the 
import of derivatives used as denominations of passages in scrip* 
tore; and his commentators concur with those of the Vida in the 
explanation here given. By Rtshi is generally meant the supposed 
inspired writer ; sometimes, however, the imagined inspirer is called 
the AlisM or saint of the text; and at other times, as above noticed, 
the dialogist or speaker of the sentence. 
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self, and of which the authority is unquestioned.* Accord- 
ing to this index, ViswImitra is author of all the hymns 
contained in tlie third book of tlie Kigvtda; as Bha- 
radwAja is, with rare exceptions, the composer of tliose 
collected in the sixth book; VASiSHf’HA, in the seventh; 
GrItsamada, in the second; VAmad^iva, in the fourth; 
and BuD’HAt other descendants of Atri, in the fifth. 
But, in the remaining books of tliis Veda, the authols 
are more various : among these, besides Agastya, Casya- 
PA son of MarIchi, Angikas, Jamadagni son of 
BhrYgu, ParAsaka fiither of Vyasa, Gotama and his 
son N6d’h AS, Vrih ASPATi, Naked A, and other celebrate<1 
Indian saints, the most conspicuous are Canwa, and his 
numerous descendants, MkD’iiATiT’Hi, &c. ; Mad’hu- 
c h’h A N da s, and others among the posterity of Vi sw Am iTK A ; 
ouNAskp’HA son of Ajigarta; Cutsa, ^Iiran yastCya, 
Savya, and other descendants of Angikas; besides many 
other saints, among the posterity of personages abovemen- 
tioned. 

It is wortliy of remark, that several persons of royal 
birth (for instance, five sons of the king VrThangir ; and 
Tuayyauuna and Trasadasyu, who were themselves 
kings,) are mentioned among the authors of the hymns 
which constitute this Vtdai and the text itself, in some 
places, actually points, and in others obviously alludes, to 


* It appears from a passage in the Vijvya rilasay as also from 
the Vidadkpay or abridged commentary on the Vajwsantyiy as well as 
from the index itself, that CiTTATANA is the acknowledged author 
of the index to the white Yajush, That of the R^gveda is ascribed by 
the commentator, to the same Catyayana, pupil of Saunaca. The 
several indexes of the Vida contribute to the preservation of the ge- 
nuine text; especially where the metre, or the number of syllables, 
is stated, as is generally the case. 

f First of the name, and progenitor of the race of kings called 
* children of the moon.' 
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monarchs, whose names aie fiuniliarinthe Indian liercac his- 
tory. As this fact may contribute to fix the i^e in which the 
Veda was composed, I shall here notice such passages of 
this tendency as have yet Mien under my observation. 

The sixth hymn of the eighteenth chapter of the first 
book is spoken by an ascetic named CacshIvat, in praise 
of the munificence of Swanaya, who had conferred im- 
mense gifts on him. The subject is continued in the seventh 
hymn, and concludes with a very strange diali^e between 
the king BhAvayavya and his wife RAmasA, daughter of 
VrYh ASPATi. It should be remarked, concerning CacshI- 
VAT, that his mother USic was bondmaid of king Anga’s 
queen. 

The eighth book opens with an invocation which alludes 
to a mi^ular legend. Asanga, son of Pi.ayAoa, and his 
successor on the throne, was metamorphosed into a woman; 
but retrieved his sex through the prayers of Mfin’uvA- 
tit'ht, whom he therefore rewarded most liberally. In 
this hymn he is introduced praiang his own munificence ; 
and, towards the close of it, his wife SaSwatI, daughter 
of Angiras, exults in his restoration to manhood. 

The next hymns applaud the liberality of ftie kings Vi- 
BHINDU, PACAST’lIAMAN(sonofCuRAYAiiA), CuRUNGA, 
GaM (son of CnfiDl), and Tirindira (son of ParaSu), 
who had severally bestowed splendid gifts on the respective 
authors of these thauksgivings. In the third chapter of 
the same book, the seventh hymn commends the generonty 
of TrasadAsyu, the grandson of MAnd’hAtrY. The 
fourth chapter opens with an invocation containing praises 
of the liberality of Chitra ; end the fourth hymn of the 
same chapter celebrates Varv, son of SushAman. 

In the first chapter of the tenth book there is a hymn to 
water, spoken by a king named Sind’h vdwIpa, the son of 
Ambarisha. The seventh chapter contains several pas- 
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sages, from the fifteenth to the eighteendi smta^ which 
allude to a remarkable legend. AsamIti, son or descen- 
dant of IcshwAcu, had deserted his former priests and 
employed others : the forsaken lirdhmaAas recited incanta- 
tions for his destruction : his new priests, how'cver, not 
only counteracted their evil designs, but retaliated on them, 
•and caused the death of one of those Brahmanas : the rest 
recited these prayers for their own preservation, and for tHe 
revival, of their companion. 

The eighth chapter opens with a hymn which alludes to 
a story respecting NABHAN&DiSHf’iiA, son of Menu, who 
was excluded from participation with his brethren in the 
paternal inheritance. The legend itself is told in the Aita- 
riya Brdhmana^ or second portion of the Rtgveda. 

Among other hymns by royal authors in the subsequent 
chapters of the tenth book of the Sanhitdy I remark one by 
MAND’HATRt, son of YuvanA§wa, and another by Sivi, 
son of UsInaka, a third by Vasumanas, son of Roiii- 
DAswA, anda fouitliby Pratardana, son of Div6dAsa, 
king of Cttii. 

The deities invoked appear, on a cursory inspfxtion of 
the Vida, to be as various as the authors of the prayeT>: 
addressed to them: -but, according to the most ancient 
annotations on the Indian scripture, tliose nimicrous names 
of persons and things are all resolvable into diffei'cnt titles of 
three deities, and ultimately of one god. The Ni^haviti, 
or glossary of the Vedas, concludes with tliree lists of names 
of deities : the first comprising such as are deemed syno- 
nymous with fire ; the second, with air ; and the third, 
with the 8iin.i- In the last part of the Niructa, which 
entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted that there are 


* In the second lecture and fourteenth section of the fifth book, 
t Nig'IuMi^ or first part, of the Niructa^ c. 5. 
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but three gods; * Tiara 6oa dinaUih.** Hie further infe* 
rence, that these inteod but one ddty, is supported by many 
passives in the Vida ; and is very clearly and concisely 
stated in the beginning of the index to the JUgvidaf on 
the authority of the Nirueta and of the Vida itself. 

* Yaaya vheyanif aa nakir ; yh thChehyaUf a& dhtOa ; 
yad (tcahararpcarvai&Aam, taeh eh'hand6. Arfk^paaxM 

ay6 dieat&a eh'hand6bhir eAhyadh&oan. 

* Tisba tv a nivATAn ; eahity-<mt(aicahadyu~»fhan&f 
agair vayuh a&rya ity : ivam vy&knt(^ahpr6et6 vyaatah ; 
aamaatan&m prty&poHr. Ctncara aarvadevatyahy p&ro/- 
aUaht'hyi va^ lr&km6y daiei voy &dhy&tmieaa. Tat tat 
ailmiA anyia tad vibh&tayah ; eamta prifhactw&d dhi 
pritheg a^hidh&na atutayS bhaoaaty : ie'aioa v& mahan 
&tm& divat& ; aa adrya ity dchacabati ; aa hi aarvor-hhiif- 
&tm&. Tad vetam rtahihA: ** sdavA AtmA jaoatas 
tast’h vshaS ch’Ati.” Tad vibhhtayd* uya dhoataa. Tad 
apy itad mAiri’ 6etam: ** Inoram Mitram Varunam 
Agnim Ahor iti." 

*Tbe Jluhi [of anyparticular passage] is he whose speech 
it is ; and that which is thereby addressed, is the deity [of 
the text] : and the number of syllables constitutes the metre 
[of the prayer]. Sages CRuhis) solicitous of [attaining] 
particular objects, have approached the Gods with [prayors 
composed in] metre. 

* The deities are only three : whose places are, the earth. 


* In the eecond and third aeetiona of the twelfth chapter, or lec- 
ture, of the gloasary and illnstrationa of the VHda. The Nirueta 
conaiato of three parta. The firat, a gloaaary, as ahove-mentioned, 
compriaco five short chapters or lectures; the second, entitled tVM- 
jfOtaO, or the firat half of the Nirueta, properly so called, conaists of 
six long chapters ; and the third, entitled Daivata, or aecond half of 
the proper Niruatar contains eight more. The chapter here cited is 
marked as the twelfth, including the gloasaiy, or seventh ezdnsiva 

of it 
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the intermediate region, and heaven: [namely] fire, air, 
and the sun. They are pronounced t(^ be [the deities] of 
the mysterious name^ severally; and (PrajApati) the 
lord of creatures is [the deity] of them collectively. The 
reliable Om intends every deity: it belongs to (Para- 
him who dwells in the supreme abode ; it apper- 
^ns to {Brahme) the vast one; to {Died) God ; to (ArT/ty- 
atmd) the superintending soul. Other deities belonging to 
those several regions are portions of the [three] Gods ; for 
they are variously named and described, on account of 
their different operations : but [in &ct] there is only one 
deity, the great soul {.Mahan He is called the 

sun ; for he is the* soul of all beings : [and] that is declared 
by the sage, the sun is the soul of (jagat) what moves, 
and of Uast’hush) that which is fixed.*' Other deities are 
portions of him: and that is expressly declared by the 
text):+ " The wise call fire, Indra, Mitra, and Va- 
uuNA &c.j; 

This passage of the AnveramaM is ptutly abridged from 
the Nirueta (c. 12), and purily taken from the BrahnuxAa 
of the Vtda. It shows (what is also deducible from texts of 
the Ihdian scriptures, translated in the present and former 
essays), that the ancient Hindu rebgion, as founded on the 
Indian scriptures, recognises but one God, yet not suffi- 
ciently discriminating the creature from the creator. 

The subjects and uses of the prayers contained in the 


* Bhmr, bhavah, and noar; called the FgbJMUt. See Mbmv, c. 
2, V. 76. In the original text, the nominative case is hero used for 
the genitive; as is remarked hy the Commentator on this passage. 
Such irregularities are fireqnent in the fTdhi themselves. 

t RKsM here signifies text (not sage). See H abadatta, BaAfffijf, 
&c. and PXfiiMi, 3. ii. 186. 

t NimetOt e. 18, § 4, ad finem. The remainder of the passage 
that is here briefiy cited hy the author of the Index, identifies fire 
with the great and only soul. 
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Ferftf, differ more than the deities which arc invoked, or 
the titles by which, they ai*e addressed. Every line is rc- 
pleU? with allusions to mythology,* and to the Indian notions 
of the. divine nature and of celestial spirits. For the 
innumerable ceremonies to be })ei*fornicd by a householder, 
and still more, for those endless rites enjoined to hermits 
and ascetics, a choice of prayers is offered in every stage of 
the celebration. It may be here sufficient to observe, that 
iNDiiA, or the firmament, fire, the sun, the moon, water, 
ail-, the siiivits, the atmosphere and the earth, are the 
objects most frequently add i-essed : and the various and 
ateii sacrifices with fire, and the drinking of the milky 
jaic - (if the nioon-])laiit or acid asclepias,-]- funiisli abundant 
ucc esion for iiunierous prayers adapted to the many stages 
of those religious rites. I shall, therefore, select for re- 
mark such prayers as se(?m most singular, rather than such 
as might appear t!ie fairest specainens of this Veda* 

In the tifti.;enth chiij^tcr of the first book there are two 
hymns ascribed to Cuts A, and also toTRixA, son of water. 
Tliree ascetics, brothers it should seem, since they are 
named in another portion of the Veda as {Aptyd) sons of 
water {ap)f were oppressed with thirst while travelling in a 
sandy desert. At length they found a well, and one of 


• Not a Tiiytholup:y which avowedly exalts deified heroes (as in the 
J^ur(Uifts)y hut one which personifies the elements and planets, and 
which peoples heaven and the world below with various orders of 
bejn<rs. 

I observe, however, in many places, the ground- work of legends 
which arc familiar in mythological poems: such, for example, «is the 
demon V ritra slain by Indr a, who is thence siirnameJ V iiTtrahan ; 
but I do not remark any thing that corresponds with the favourite 
legends of those sect? which worship cither tlie Lin^a or kadi, or 
else Rama or CrTshnfa. I except some detached portions, the ge- 
nuineness of which appears doubtful ; as will be showm towards the 
close of this^ssay. 

t Sonia-fftf/i , Asclopias ncida, or Cynanchum viminalo. 
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them descended into it and thence lifted water for his com- 
panions ; but the ungrateful brothers sftole his etfecls and 
left him in the well, covering it with a heavy cart-wheel. 
In his distress he pranounced the hymns in question. It 
appears from the text, that Cutsa also was once in similar 
distress, and pronounced the same or a similar invocation : 
and, for this reason, the hymns have been placed, by the 
compiler of the Veda^ among those of wliich Cutsa is th.e 
autlior. 

The twenty-third chapter of the same book commciu^cs 
with a dialogue between Agastva, Indjia, and the Ma- 
UUTS; iind tlie remainder of that, with the whole oi tlu? 
twenty- fourth chapter, comprises twenty-six hynins ad- 
dressed by Agastya to those divmiticis, and to the Asw'i n s, 
fire, the sun, and some other deities. Tlie last of ihesf; 
hymns was uttered by Agasi y a, under the appiyjhensicin 
of poison, and is directed by rituals to be used as an inckin- 
tation against the ctfects of venom. Other incanUitions, 
applicable to tlie same purpose, occur in various parts of 
the Veda; for example, a pniyer by VasishFh a for pre- 
servation from poison (book 7, ch. 3, ^ 18). 

The third book, distributed into five chapters, contains 
invocations by ViSwAmitra, son of GA'r’Hiri and grand- 
son of CusicA. The last hymn, or sucta, in this book, 
consists of six prayers, one of which includes the celebrated 
Gayatri, This remarkable text is repeated more than once 
in other Vedas; but since ViswAmitka is acknowledged 
to be the Rhhi to whom it was first revealed, it appears 
that its proper and original place is in this hymn. I there- 
fore subjoin a translation of the prayer which contains it, 
as also the preceding one (both of which are addressed to 
the sun), for the sake of exhibiting the Indian priest*s con- 
fession of faith, with its context ; after having, in former 
essays, given more than one version of it apart from the 
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rest of the text. The other prayers contained in the same 
t&eta being addressed to other duties, are here omitted. 

* This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, 
playful, sun (JPiuhanV- is offered by ns to thee. Be gra- 
tified by this my speech : approach this craving mind, as 
a fond man seeks a woman. May that sun iP6shan\ 
who contemplates and looks into all worids, le our pro- 
tector. 

* Let us meditate on the adorable light of 
THE divine ruler iSovitrt):* may it guide our 
intellects. Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid sun ^SavUrt), who sliould be studiously worship- 
ped. Venerable men, gukled by the understanding, salute 
the divine sun iSaviirt) with oblations and praise.* 

The two last hymns in the third chapter of the 7th book 
are remarkable, as being addressed to the guardian spirit of 
a dwelling-house, and used as prayers to be recited with 
oblations on buildup a bouse. The legend belonging to 
the second of these hymns is singular: VASiSHf ha com- 
ing at night to the house of Varuna, (with the intention 
of sleeping tliere, say some ; but as others afiSrm, vrith the 
design of stealing grain to appease his hunger after a fast of 
three days,) was assailed by the house-dog. He uttered 
this prayer, or incantation, to lay asleep the dog, who was 
barking at and attempting to bite bim. A literal version 
of the first of those hymns is here subjoined : 

* Guardian of this abode ! be acquainted vrith us ; be to 
ns a wholesome dwelling ; afford us what we ask of thee, 
and grant happiness to our bipeds and quadrupeds. Guar- 
dian of this house! increase both us and our wealth. Moon! 


* ElvAiticHlBTA, the commentstnr whose gloss is here followed, 
considers this passegerto admit of two interpretations : * the light, or 
Brahme, constituting the splendour of fiie supreme ruler or creator 
of the universe,’ or * the light, or orb, of the splendid sun.’ 
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while thou art friendly, may vre, wilh our Line and our 
hoTBea, be exempted from decr^titads: guard us as a 
frther protects his (Spring. Guardian of (his dwelling! 
may we be united with a happy, deUj^tful, and melodious 
abode afforded 1^ thee : guard our wealth now under thy 
protection, or yet in expectancy, and do thou defend us.' 

The fourth hypm in the fourth chapter concludes with a 
prayer to Rudba, which bdng used with oblations after a 
fiist of three days, is supposed to ensure a happy life of a 
hundred years. In the sixth book- three hymns occur, 
which being recited with worship to the sun, are believed to 
occanon a fell of rain after the lapse of ftve days. The two 
first are q>tly addressed to a doud ; and the third is so 
to frogs, because these had croaked while Vasish'Pha re- 
cited the preceding prayers, which circumstance he accepted 
as a good omen. 

The sixth chapter of the tenth book closes with two 
hymns, the prayer of which is the destruction of enemies, 
and which are used at sacrifices for that purpose. 

The seventh chapter opens with a hymn, in whidi SfiB vA, 
surnamed SAvitbI, the wife of the. moon,* is made the 
speaker; as DACsHif A, daughter of PbajApati, and 
J UHU, daughter of BbahmA, are in subsequent chaptenut 
A very win giilftr passage occurs in another place, con- 
taining a dudogue between Yama and his twimeister Ya- 


* This marriage ia aotic^ in the AUar^ Brikma&a, where the 
aecond lecture of the fourth book opens in this manner; * Pha- 
aXpAti gave his daughter, SdnvX SXviTnf, to S6ma, the king.* The 
well known legend in the Pmrafuu, concerning the marriage of 86m a 
with the daughters of Daobba, aeems to be founded on this story in 
the VUku. 

t In the introduction to the index, these, together with other god- 
desses, who are reckoned authors of holy texts, are enumerated and 
distinguished by the appellation of Brdkmw6dmi. An inspired writer 
is, in the masculine, termed BrahmevUin. 
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munA, whom he endeavours to reduce; but his offers are 
rejected by her with virtuous expostulation. 

Near the close of the tenth chapter, a hymn in a very 
different style of composition is- spoken by VAgn, daughter 
of AmbhrYn A, in praise of herself as the supreme and uni- 
versal soul.* Viuchj it should be observed, signifies speech ; 
and she is the active power of BrahmA, proceeding from 
him. The following is a literal version of this hymn, which 
is expounded by the commentator consistently with the theo- 
logical doctrines of the Vidas. 

‘ 1 range with the Rudras, with the Vasusy with the 
Adityas, and with the Vismadmas. I uphold both the sun 
and the ocean [Mitra and Varuna], the firmament [In- 
dra] and fire, and both the AAwins. I support the moon 
[S6m a] destroyer of foes; and [the sun. entitled] TwashtrY, 
Pi^SHAN, or.BfiAOA. I grant wealth to the honest votary 
who performs sacrifices, offers oblations, and satisfies [the 
deities]. Me, who am the queen, the conferrer of wealth, 
the possessor of knowledge, and first of such as merit wor- 
ship, the gods render, universally, present every where, and 
pervader of all beings. He who eats food through me, as 
he who sees, who breathes, or who hears, through me, yet 
knows me not, is lost ; hear then the faith which I pro- 
nounce. Even I declare this self, who is worshipped by 
gods and men: I make strong whom I choose; I make 
him Brahma,, holy and vrise. For Rodra 1 bend the bow, 
to slay the demon, foe of BrahmA ; for the people I make 
war [on their foes]; and I pervade heaven and earth. 1 
bore the father on the head of this [universal mind], and 


* Towards the end of the FrfAod droAjfaca, Vloa is mentioned 
as receivinn' a revelation fkom AKnnfHi, who ohtuned it Aom the 
snn : bat here she hemelf bears the almost similar patronymic, 
AuannYlif. 
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my origin is in the midst of the ocean and therefore do I 
pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, 1 pass like the breere; I am above 
this heaven, beyond this earth; and what is the great one, 
that am L’ 

The tenth chapter closes uith a hymn to night ; and the 
eleventh begins with two hymns relative to the creation of 
tlie world. Another on this subject was translated in*'a 
former essay it is the last hymn but one in the IHgvtda, 
and the author of it is Ag'hamarsh ana (a son of Ma- 
p'liucu’ii ANDAs), from whom it takes the name by which it 
is generally cited^ The other hymns, of which a. version is 
here subjoined, are not ascribed to any ascertained author. 
Pr A jApati, surnamed Parameshi^hf, and his son Ya jn y a, 
are stated as. the original speakers. But of these names, 
one is a title of the primeval spirit, and the other seems to 
allude to the allegorical immolation of BrahmA. 

1. ^ Then was there no entity, nor nonentity; no world, 
nor sky, nor aught above it: nothing, any where, in the 
happiness of any one, involving or involved: nor water, 
deep and dangerous. Death was not; nor then was im- 
mortality; nor distinction of day or night. But that:|; 


* 4^eayen, or the sky, is the father ; as expressly declared in ano- 
ther place and the sky is produced from mind, according to one 
more, passage of the Its birth is therefore placed on the head 

of the supreme mind. The commentator suggests three interpreta- 
tions of the sequel of the stanza: * my parent, the holy Ambhsi^iM^ is 
ih the midst of the ocean or, * my origin, the sentient deity, is in 
waters, which constitute the bodies of the gods or, * the sentient 
god, who is in the midst of the waters, which pervade intellect, is my 
origin.’ 

t In the first Essay on the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 361. 

I The pronoun (lad), thus emphatically used, is understood to intend 
the Supreme Being, according to the doctrines of the VkdSmUL, When 
manifested by creation, he is the entity (sol)/ while forms, being mere 
illusion, are nonentity (osol). The whole of this hymn is expounded 
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breathed without afSatioii, angle with (jSwad^hSi her who 
iff Buetained within him. Other than him, nothing exiated 
[whidi] once [has been]. Darkness there was; [for] this 
universe was envdoped udth darkness, and was undistin- 
guishaUe [like fluids mixed in] waters: but that mass, 
which was covered the husk, was [at length] produced 
I7 the power of ccmtemplatbn. l^rst desire wasfoimed in 
hu mind : and that became the ori^nal productive seed ; 
whidi the wise, tecogniong it by the intellect in their hearts, 
distinguish, in mmentity, as the bond of entity. 

* Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in 
the middle? or above? or below? That productive seed 
at once became providoice [or sentient souls], and matter 
[or the dements]: she, who is sustained within himself,* 
was inferior ; and he, who heeds, was superior. 

* Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world de- 
clare, whence and why this creatim took place? The gods 
are subsequent to the production of this world : then who 
can know whence it proceeded? or whence this varied world 
arose? or whether it uphold [itself], or not? He who, in 
the highest heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed 
know ; but not another can possess that knowledge. 

II. * That dctim who was wove with threads on every 
dde, and stretched by the labours of a hundred and one 
g^ods, the fethers, who wove and flamed and placed the 
warp and woof, do worship. The [first] male epreads and 
encompasses this [web], and disjdays it in this wmld and in 
heaven : these rays [of the creator] assemUed at the altar, 
and prepared the holy strains, and the threads of the warp. 


■ceording to the received doctriaet of the Indian theology, or 
VUkUa. Darknesa and dedre (7*011101 and Cifma) hear a distant 
rasamblanea to the Chaos and Eroa of Hbsiod. Thaog.v.ll 6 . 

* So StoaffM ia expoanded; and the conunantator makes it eqoivn* 
lent to Mij f i, or the worid of idaarf. 
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* What was the size of that diyine Tictiin whom all the 
gods sacrificed ? What was his form? Vhat. the motive? the 
fence? the metre? the oblation? and the prayer? First 
was produced the Oityatti joined with fire; next the sun 
(Savitrt) attended by Uthmh ; then the splendid moon with 
Anushiubh, and with prayers ; while Vrtkati accianpanied 
the elocution of VrYhaspati (or the planet Jufiteb\ 
Virati was supported by the sun and by water (Mitra 
and Varuna); but the [middle] portion of the day and 
Drishiubh were here the attendants of Indra ; Jagati 
followed all the gods: and by that [universal] sacrifice 
sages and men were formed. 

‘ When that ancient sacrifice was completed, sages, and 
men, and our progenitors, were by him formed. Viewing 
with an observant mind tins oblation, whidi primeval saints 
ofl^red, I venerate them. The seven inspired mges, with 
prayers and with thanksgivii^, follow the path of these 
primeval saints, and wisely practise [the perfonnance of 
sacrifices], as diarioteers use rmns [to guide their steeds].* 

Some parts of these hymns bear an evident resemblance 
to one which has been before dted from the white Yiyush,* 
and to which I shall again advert in speaking ct that Vida, 
The commentator on the Sigvida quotes it to supply some 
omissions in this text. It appears also, on the fiiith his 
citations, that passages analogous to tiiese occur in the 
Taittiriyaea, or black Ytyush, and also in the BrSdmus&a 
of the V^Ui. 

The hundred and one gods, who are the agents in the 
fiaming of the universe, tyjafied by a sacrifice, are, accord- 
ing to this commentator, the years of BeahmA’s life, or his 
afflations personified in the fimn Angiras, See. The 
seven sages, who instituted sacrifices in imitation of the 

* In the second Essay on the ReUgioos CerenKmieB of the Hindns, 
Asiatie Researches, vol. vii. p. 851. 
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primeval type, are MarIchi and others. Gayatrif UskAih^ 
8cc. are names of mettes, or of the various lengths of stanzas 
and measured verses, in the Vidcis. 

The preceding quotations may be sufRcient to show* the 
style of this part of the Vida^ which comprehends the prayers 
and invocations. 

Another part belonging, as it appears, to the same Vida^ 
is entitled Aitartya Brahmana. It is divided into eight 
books {panjica)f each containing five chapters or lectures 
{ad^hyityaX and subdivided into an unequal number of sec- 
tions {&handcL)j amounting in the whole to two hundred and 
eighty-five. Being partly in prose, the number of distinct 
passages contained in those multiplied sections need not be 
indicated. 

For want either of a complete commentary* or of an ex- 
planatory index,t I cannot undertake from a cursory perusal 
to dciscribe the whole contents of this part of the Veda. I 
observe, however, many curious passages in it, especially 
towards the close. The seventh book had treated of sacri- 
fices performed by kings : the subject is continued in the 
first four chapters of the eighth book ; and three of tliese 
relate to a ceremony for the consecration of kings, by pour- 
ing on their heads, while seated on a throne prepared for the 
purpose, water mixed with honey, clarified butter, and spi- 
rituous liquor, as well as two sorts of grass and the sprouts 
of com. This ceremony, called Abhishecaj is celebrated on 
the accession of a king ; and subsequently on divers occa- 
sions, as port of the rites belonging to certain solemn sacri- 
fices performed for the attainment of particular objects. 

The mode of its celebration is the subject of the second 
chapter of the eighth book, or thirty-seventh chapter. 


* I possess three entire copies of the text, but a part only of the 
commentary by SIvAlilaHlRTA. 

t The index before-mentioned does not extend to this part of the 

Vida. 
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reckoned (as is done by the commentator) from the b^in- 
ning of the Aitartya, It contains an instance, which is 
not singular in the Vcdas^ though it be rather unconunon in 
their didactic portion, of a disquisition on a diiicnsnce of 
opinion among inspired authors. ^ Soisle/ it says, ‘ direct 
the consecnition to be completed with the appropriate prayer, 
but without the sacred words which they here 

deem superfluous: others, and particularly Satyacama, 
son of Jabala, enjoin the complete recitsition of those 
words, for reasons explained at full length ; and UhdalacA/ 
son of Aruna, has therefore sv> ordained the performance of 
the ceremony.’ 

The subject of this chapter is concluded by the following 
remarkable passage. ^ Well knowing all tlie [efficairy of 
consecration], Janamkjaya, son of Paricshit, declared: 
** Priests, conversant with this cx^rcinony, assist me, who am 
likewise apprised [of its benefits], to celebmte the solemn 
rite. Therefore do I cofU|uer [in single combat], therefore 
do I defeat arrayed forces with an an'ayed army: neither the 
arrows of the gods, nor tliose of men, reach me : I shall live 
the full period of life ; 1 shall remain master of the whole 
eartli.” Truly, neither the arrows of the gods, nor those 
of men, do reach him, whom w'ell-instructed priests assist 
in celebrating the solemn rite: he lives the full period of 
life; he remains master of the whole earth.’ 

The tliirty-cighth chapter (or third of the eighth book) 
describes a supposed consecration of Indua, when elected 
by the gods to be their king. It consists of similar, but 
more solemn rites ; including, among other .peculiarities, a 
fanciful construction of his throne with texts of the Vida ; 
besides a repetition of the ceremony of consecration in various 
regions, to ensure universal^ominion. This last part of the 
description merits to be quoted, on account of the geogra- 
phical hints which it contains. 
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* Afier Dus inauguration by PbajApati], the divine 
Fosm* consecrated him in the eastern region, with the same 
prayers in verse and in prose, and with the same holy words 
[as before-mentioned J in thirty-one days, to ensure his just 
domination. Therefore [even now] the several kings of the 
Pr&chyaSf in the East, are ccmsecrated, after the practice of 
the gods, to equitable rule isatnr^ya), and [people] call 
those consecrated princes Samry.* 

* Next the divine Rudras consecrated him in the soutliem 
region, with the same prayers in verse and in prose, and with 
the same holy words, in thirty-one days, to ensure increas<' 
of happiness. Therefore the several kings of the Satwats, ii. 
the south, are consecrated, after the practice of the gods , to 
the increase of enjoyment (Jbh6jya)f and [people] name 
consecrated princes Bhoja. 

* Then the divine Adityas consecrated him in the western 
region, with, &c., to ensure sole dominion. Therefore the 
several kings of the Nichyas and ApachyaSj in the West, 
are consecrated, 8cc. to sole dominion^ and [people] deno- 
minate them Swarifjjf 

* Afterwards all the gods {Viswe devuh) consecratc^d him 
in the northern region, with, &c., to ensure separate domi- 
nation. Therefore the several [deities who govern the] 
countries of Uttara curu and Uttara madra^ bc^yond Hi- 
mavaty in the North, are consecrated, &c. to distinct rule 
{VairajycLii and [people] term them Viraj.X 

^ Next the divine Sadhyas and Aptyas consecrated him, 
in this middle, central, and present region, with, 8cc., £br 
local dominion. Therefore the several kings of Curu and 

* In the nominative case, Saimrdtt SdmrSA or Samrdl; substitute 
ing in this place a liquid letter, which is peculiar to the Vida and to 
the southern dialects of India, and which approaches in sound to the 
common /. 

t In the nominative case, Swardi^ Stoarad^ or Swardi, 

t In the nominative, Fcrdt, Virdd^ or Virdh 
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PanckiLlaf as well as Vtua and UHnara^ in the middle, 
centnd, and present region, are consecrated, &c. to sove- 
reignty ixajya), and [people] entitle them Raja. 

* Lastly, the Maruts^ and the gods named ^ngtros, con- 
secrated him, in the upper region, vrith, &c., to promote his 
attainment of the supreme abode, and to ensure his mighty 
domination, superior rule, independent power, and loi^ 
reign: and therefore he became a supreme deity {para- 
mi$tifh%) and ruler over creatures. 

* Thus consecrated by that great inaugumtion, Indra 
subdued all conquerable [earths], and won all worlds: he 
obtained over all the gods supremacy, transcendent rank, 
and pre-eminence. Conquering in this world [below] equi- 
table domination, happiness, sole dominion, separate autho- 
rity, attainment of the supreme abode, sovereignty, mighty 
power, and superior rule; becoming a self-existent being 
and independent ruler, exempt from [early] dissolution; 
and reaching all [his] wishes in that celestial world; he 
became immortal : he became immortal.’* 

The thirty-ninth chapter is relative to a peculiarly solemn 
rite performed in imitation of the fabulous inauguration of 
Indra. It is imagined that this celebration becomes a 
cause of obtaining great power and universal monarchy, 
and the three last sections of the chapter recite instances of 
its successful practice. Though replete vrith enormous and 
absurd exaggerations, they are here translated at full length, 
as not unimportant, since many kings are mentioned whose 
names are familiar in the heroic history of India. 

§• VII. * By this great inauguration similar to Indra’s, 
Tura, son of Cavasha, consecrated Janam^jaya, son 
of Paricshit; and therefore did Janam£jaya, son of 


* In the didactic portion of the Vida^ the last term in every chapter 
is repeated, to indicate its conclusion. This repetition was not pre- 
served in a former quotation, from the necessity of varying consider- 
ably the order of the words. 
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Par ICS HIT, subdue the earth completely all around, and 
tniverse it eveiy way, and perfcrm the sacrifice with a horse 
as an oficriiig. 

^ Concerning tliat solemn sacrifice this verse is univer- 
sally i hanted , ‘ ‘ In Asandkvi^, J a n a m ^ j a v a bound [as an 
offering] to the goils, a horse fed wiiJi grain, maiked with a 
white star on his forehead, and beariiig a green wreath 
round his neck.” * 

^ By this, &c. Chyavana, *^ori of BiirIgu, consecrated 
SAry\ta sprung from the race of Menu; and therefore 
did lie subdue, &<•. He became likewise a householder in 
the service of the gods. 

‘ By this, &c. S6 masitsi;m an, grandson of Vajaratna, 
consecrated SatAnIca, stm of SatrAjit: and therefere 
did he subdue, &c. 

* By this, &c. Parvata and NAiirvDA consecrated Am- 
bAshI 'hya ; and therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Pauvata and NAreda consecrated 
V'i:D*HANsiiAUsiiTi, gKtndson of UcKAsfeNA ; and there- 
fore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. Casyapa consecrated Viswacarman, 
son of Bnrv ANA ; and therefore did he subdue, &c. 

^ The eartlj, as sages relate, thus addressed him : “ No 
mortal has a right to give me away; yet thou, O ViswA- 
CARMAN, son of BnuvANA, dost wish to do so. I will 
sink in the midst of the waters; and vain has been thy pro- 
mise to Casyapa.”* 

‘By this, &c. Vasisht’ha consecrated SuoAS, son of 
PijAVANA ; and therefore, &c. 

‘ By this, &c. SamvautAjSoti of Angiras, consecrated 
Marutta, son of Avicshit; and therefore, &c. 


* So ^rc'rit was the efficacy of consecration, obaerves the commen- 
tator ill this place, that the submersion of the earth was llipreby pre- 
vented, notwithstanding: this declaration. 
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* On tliat subject this verse is every where chanted : The 
divine Maruts dwelt in the house of Marutta, as his 
guards; and all the gods were companions of tlie son of 
Avicsiut, whose every wish was fulfilled.”* 

§ VI 11. ‘ By this great inauguration, similar to In dr a’s, 
UdamaV4, sou of Atr;; consecrated A no a ; and therefore 
did Anga subdue the earth completely all around, and 
traverse it c-very way, and perform a sacrifice with a horse, 
as an oftering. 

' He, perfect in his person, thus addressed [the priest,, 
wrho was busy on some sacrifice] : Invite me to this solemn 

rite, and I will give thee [to complete it], holy man! ten 
thousand elephants and ten thousand female slaves.” 

' On that subject these verses are every where chanted : 
“ Of the cows, for which the sons of PRiYAMfen’H a assisted 
Udamaya in the solemn rite, this son of Atri gave them 
[every day], at noon, two thousand each, out of a thousand 
millions. 

“ The son of Vir6chana [Anga] unbound and gave, 
while his priest performed the solemn sacrifice, eighty thou- 
sand white horses fit for use. 

‘ The son of Atri bestowed in gifts ten thousard women 
adorned with necklaces, all daughters of opulent persons, 
and brought from various countries. 

* While distributing ten thousand elephants in Avacha- 
truca^ the holy son of Atr* grew tired, and dispatched 
messengers to finish the distribution. 

“ A hundred [I give] to you;” “ A hundred to you still 
die holy *nian grew tired ; ond was at last forced to draw 
breath while bestowing them by thousands.f 


• All this, observes the commentator, was owing to his solemn 
inauguratioD. 

t It was through the solemn inauguration of Anga that his priest 
was able to give such great alms. This remark is by the commentator. 
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§ IX. * By this great inauguration, nmilar to Indba’s, 
DiBo’HATAMAS, 8on of MamatA, conseciated Bh arata, 
the son <^Du hshanta ;* and therefore did Bharata, stm 
of Duhshanta, subdue the earth completely all around, 
and traverse it every way, and perform repeated sacrifices 
with horses as ofifeiings. 

* On that subject too, these verses are every where 
chanted: “ Bhabata distributed in Maskhia‘a\ a hun> 
dred and seven thousand millions of black elephants with 
white tusks and decked with gold. 

“ A sacred fire was lighted for Bhabata, son of Duh* 
shanta, in Saehi'guAaf at which a thousand Brahnumta 
shared a thousand millions of cows apiece 

“ Bhabata, son of Duhshanta, bound seventy-eight 
horses [for solemn rites] n^ the Yamunay and fifty-five in 
Vriira^hnar on the Oai^a. 

“ Havii^ thus bound a hundred and thirty-three horses 
fit for sacred rites, the son of Dv hshanta became pre- 
eminently wise, and surpassed the prudence of [every rival] 
king. 

** This great achievement of Bhabata, nather former 
nor later persons [have equalled]; the five classes of men 
have not attained his feats, any more than a mortal [can 
reach] heaven with his hands.”!|l 

* The holy saint, VRtHADUCT’HA, tai^ht this great in- 
auguration to Durmuc’ha, king of Panch&ld; and there- 
fore Dubmuc’ha, the Pemeh&la, being a king, subdued 


* So the name aheold be written, as appears firom this passage of the 
Vida; and not, as in copies of some of the Pu/rdkasy Dosstf anta or 
Dusbvanta. 

t The several mannscripts differ on this name of a country ; and 
having no other information respecting it, I am not confident that I 
have selected the best rea^Ung. This observation is appUcable also 
to some other uncommon names. 

{ All this, says the commentator, shows the efficacy of ina ngnr at i on. 
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by means of that knowledge the whole earth around, and 
traversed it every way.* 

* The son of Satyahavya, sprung from the race of 
Vasish’Fha, communicated this great inauguration to 
AtyarAti, sonof Janantapa; and therefore AtyarAti, 
son of Janantapa, being no king, [nevertheless] subdued 
by means of tliat knowledge the whole eartli around, and 
tiaversed it every way. 

* SAtyahavya, of the race of VAsisuf^HA, addressed 
him, saying, ** Thou hast conquered the whole earth around ; 
[now] aggrandize me.” AtyarAti, son of Janantapa, 
replied; “ When I conquer Uttara curuy then thou shalt be 
king of the earth, holy man! and I will bt? merely thy 
general.” SAtyahavya rejoined; “ That is the land of 
tlie gods; no mortal can subdue it: tliou hast been ungrater 
ful towaitls me, and therefore 1 resume from thee this 
[power].” Hence the king Susumina, son of Sivi, 
destroyer of foes, slew AtyarAti, who was [thus] divested 
of vigour and deprived of strength. 

^ Therefore let not a soldier be ungrateful towards the 
priest, who is acquainted [with the form], and practises [the 
celebration, of this ceremony], lest he lose his kingdom and 
forfeit his life: lest he forfeit his life.’ 

To elucidate this last story, it is necessary to observe that, 
before the commencement of the ceremony of inauguration, 
the priest swears the soldier by a most, solemn oath, not to 
injure him. A similar oath, as is observed in this place by 
the commentator, had been administered, previously to the 
communication of that knowledge to which AtyarAti owed 
his success. The priest cemsidered his answer as illusory 
and insulting, because Uttara curUy being north of Mem, 

* It is here remarked in the commentary, that a Brdhmai»ay being 
incompetent to receive consecration, is however capable of knowing 

its form ; the efficacy of which knowledge is shown in this place. 
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is the land of the gods, and cannot be conquered by men. 
As this ungrateful* answer was a breach of his oath, the 
priest withdrew his power from him; and, in consequence, 
he was slain by the fue. 

The fortieth, and last chapter of the Aitoariya Br&h- 
maAa, relates to the benefit of entertaining a Pur6hita, or 
appointed priest ; the selection of a proper person for that 
station, and the mode of his appointment by the king ; 
together with the functions to be discharged by him. The 
last section describes rites to be performed, under the direc- 
tion of such a priest, for the destruction of the king’s 
enemies. As it appears curious, the whole description is 
here translated ; abridging, however, as in other mstances, 
the frequent repetitions with which it abounds. 

* Next then [is described] destruction around air 
iBraJtme).* Foes, enemies, and rivals, perish around him, 
who is conversant with these rites. That which [moves] in 
the atmosphere, is air {Brahme), around which perish five 
deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the sun, and fire. 

* Lightning having flashed, disappears behind rain r*!* it 
vanishes, and none know [whither it is gone]. When a 
man dies, he vanishes ; and none kium [whither his soul is 
gone]. Therefore, whenever lightning perishes, pronounce 
this [prayer] ; ** May my enemy perish : may he disappear, 
and none know [where he is].” Soon, indeed, none will 
know [whither he is gone]. 

* Rain having fallen, [evaporates and] disappears within 
the nooon, &c. When rain ceases, prrmounce this [prayer], 
&c. 

* The moon, at the conjunction, disappears . within the 
sun, &c. When the mbmi is dark, pronounce, &c. 


* So this obaerrance u doBominsled, vis. Brahmohak parimmvk. 

t Bohind a cloud. 
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* The sun, when setting, disappears in fire, &c.* When 
the sun sets, pronounce, &c. 

^ Fire, ascending, disappears in air, &c. When fire is 
extinguished, pronounce, &c. 

* These same deities are again produced from this very 
origin. Fire is bom of air ; for, urged with force by the 
breath, it increases. Viewing it, pronounce [tliis prayer], 
** May fire be revived : but not my foe be reproduced : 
may he depart averted.” Tlierefore, does the enemy go far 
away. 

* Tlie sun is bom of fire.+ Viewing it, say, “ May the 
sunrise; but not my foe be reproduced, &c. 

* The moon is born of the sun.J Viewing it, say, May 
the moon be renewed, &c.” 

^ Rain is produced from the moon.§ Viewing it, say. 

May rain be produced, &c.” 

^ Lightning comes of rain. Viewing it, say, May 
lightning appear, &c.” 

* Such is destruction around air. MaitrAya, son of 
CushAru, communicated these rites to Sutwan, son of 
CiRisA, descended from BhArga. Five kings perished 
around him, and Sutwan attained greatness. 

^ The observance [enjoined] to him [who undertakes these 
rites, is as follows] : let him not sit down earlier than the 


* Tho Taittirijfa Yajurvida contRins a passage which may sci’ve to 
explain this notion; * The sun, at e»^e, penetrates fire; and there- 
fore fire is seen afar at night; for both are luminous.* 
t At night, as the commentator now obsen'es, the sun disappears 
in fire ; but re-appeara thence next day. Accordingly, fire is desti- 
tute of splendour by day, and the sun shines brighter. 

t The moon, as is remarked in the commentary, disappears within 
the sun at the conjunction ; bnt.,i8 reproduced from the son on the 
first day of the bright fortnight. 

t Here the commentator remarks, Rain enters the lunar orb, 
which consists of water; and, at a eubseqoent time, it is reproduced 
from the moon. 
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foe ; but stand, while be thinks him standing. Let him 
not lie down earlier than the foe ; bat sit, while he thinks 
him sitting. Let him not sleep earlier than the foe ; but 
wake, while he thinks him waking. Though his enemy had 
a head of stone, soon does he slay lum : he does slay him.’ 

Befi»e I quit this portion of the F^dh, I think it right to 
add, that the close of the seventh book contains the men> 
non of several monarchs, to whom the observance, there 
described, was taught by divers sages. For a reason be- 
fore-mentioned, I shall subjoin the names. They are Vii- 
WANTAUA, son of SusHAOMAN; Sahad^va, Bonof Sab- 
JA, and hissonSbMACA; Babhbv, sonof DkvkvBYn’BA, 
BhIma of Vidabbha, Naonajit of Gand’hA.ra, Sa- 
NAfiRUTAof Arimdama, RItuvid of Janaca; besides 
jANAMkjAYA and Sunis, who have been also noticed in 
another place. 

The Aitareya Araiiyaca is another portion of the Jltg- 
vSda. It comprises eighteen chapters or lectures, un- 
equally distributed in five books (Anaiyaea). The second, 
winch is the longest, fat it contains seven lectures, con- 
stitutes with the third an Upanishad of this Vida, entitled 
the Bahvrich BriAmaAa Vpamthad; or more commonly, 
the AUariya, as haring been recited 1^ a sage named 
AiTARkvA.* The four last lectures of that second Ara^ 


* It is so affirmed by ANAKDATfar’KA in his notes : and he, and 
the commentator, whom he annotates, state the original speaker of 
this Upamthad to he MahidIsa, an incarnation of NtnXvAaA, pro- 
ceeding from VifiALA, son of Abja. He adds, that on the sadden 
appearance of this deity at a solemn celebration, the whole assembly 
of gods and priests ftinted, but at the intercession of BnAMifl, 
they were revived ; and after making their oheisanee, they were 
instructed in holy seienee. This AvaHra was called MabidXba, 
becanae those venerahle peraonages {Mdkm) declared themselves his 
slaves (ddsa). 

In the eonelnding title of one transcript of this Irai^ I find H 
ascribed to AiwALlvANA, probably by an error of the transeriber. 

On 
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yaca are particularly consonant to the theological doctrines 
of the Vedanta^ and are accordingly •selected by theolo- 
gians of the Vidanta school as the proper Aitariya Upanir 
The following is literally translated from this 
portion of the second Arahyajca. 


77ie AiTARilYA Aranya. B. 2. 

§ IV. ^ Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only; 
nothing else whatsoever existed, active [or inactive]. He 
thought, will create worlds:’’ thus he created these 
[various] worlds ; water, light, mortal [beings], and the 
waters. That ^ water/ is the [region] above the heaven, 
which heaven upholds ; the atmosphere comprises light ; 
the earth is mortal ; and the regions below are the 
water8.”t 


On the other hand, Saunaca appears to be author of some texts of 
the Araikya ; for a passage from the second lecture of the fifth (Ar. 5, 
lect. 2, § 11) is cited as Saunaca’s, by the commentator on the 
prayers of the Wlpalkda (lect. 1, § 15). 

* I have two copies of Sanoara’s commentary, and one of anno- 
tations on his gloss by NlaXv AfifixoRA ; likewise a copy of SIya^a’s 
commentary on the same theological tract, and also on the third 
Arakyaca; besides annotations by AnandatIrt’ha on a difierent 
gloss, for the entire Upanishad, The concluding prayer, or seventh 
lecture of the second Arakyaca^ was omitted by Sanoara, as suffi. 
ciently perspicuous; but is expounded by SIvAfiA, whose exposition 
is the same which is added by Savoara’s commentator, and which 
transcribers sometimes subjoin to Saxoara’s gloss. 

As an instance of singular and needless frauds, I must mention, 
that the woric of Axaxdat! rt’ha was sold to me, under a difierent 
title, as a commentary on the TaUUfi^ya umhUk of the Yqjumiidiiu 
The rnnning titles at the end of each chapter had been altered accord- 
ingly. On examination I found it to be a difierent, but valuable 
; as above described. 

t water, and ipOM the waters. The commentators assign 

reasons for these synonymous terms being employed, severally, to 
denote the regions above the sky, and those below the earth. 
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* He thought, ** these are indeed worids ; I mil create 
guardians of worlds.” Thus he drew from the waters, 
and framed, an embodied being.* He viewed him ; and of 
that being, so contemplated, the mouth opened as an egg: 
from the mouth, speech issued ; from speech, fire proceeded. 
The nostrib spread; from the nostrils, breath passed; 
from breath, air was propagated. The eyes opened ; from 
the eyes, a glance sprung ; from that gbnce, the son was 
produced. The ears dilated : from the ears came hearken- 
ing ; and from that, the regions of space; The skin ex- 
panded: from the skin, hair rose; from that grew herbs 
and trees. The breast opened; from the breast, mind 
issu^ ; and from mind, the moon. The navel burst : from 
tlie navel came deglutition i*; from that, death. The gene- 
rative organ burst : thence flowed productive seed ; whence 
waters drew their origin. 

‘ These deities, being thus framed, fell into thu vast 
ocean : and to him they came with thirst and hunger : and 
HIM they thus addressed: “ Grant us a [smaller] size, 
wherein abiding we may eat food.” He offered to them 
[the form of] a cow : they said, ** that is not sufficient for us.” 
He exhibited to them [the form of] a horse: they said, 
neither b that sufficient for us.” He showed them the 
human form: they exclaimed : ** well done! ah! wonder- 
ful !” Therefore man alone is [pronounced to be] well 
formed.” 

* He bade them occupy thor respective places. Fire, 
becoming speech, entered the mouth. Air, becoming 
breath, proceeded to the nostrib. The sun, becoming sight, 
penetrated the eyes. Space became hearing, and occupied 


* PwuAa, s hnmaii form. 

t Ap&M, From the analogy between the acta of inhaling and of 
swallowing; the latter is considered as a sort of breath or inspiration: 
hence the air drawn in by deglutition is reckoned one of five breaths 
or airs inhaled into the body. 
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the ears. Herbs and trees became bur, and filled the skin. 
The moon, becoming mind, entered the breast. Death, 
becoming deglutition, poietrated the navel; and water 
became prodnctiTe seed, and occupied the generative 
organ. 

‘ Hunger and thirst addressed him, saymg, ** Assign us 
[our places].” He replied : .*' You I disbibute among these 
deities ; and 1 make you participant with them.” Therefore 
is it, that to whatever deity an oblation is oficred, hunger 
and thirst participate with him. 

* He reflected, ** These are worlds, and regents of worlds : 
for them I will firame food.” He viewed the waters : from 
waters, so contemplated, form issued; and food is form, 
which was so produced. 

* Being thus framed, it turned away and sought to flee. 
The [primeval] man endeavoured to seize it by speech, but 
could not attain it by his voice : had he by voi^ taken it, 
[hunger] would be satisfied by naming food. He attempted 
to catch it by his breath, but could not inhale it by breath- 
ing : had he by inhaling taken it, [hunger] would be satis- 
fied by smelling fixxl. He sought to snatch it by a glance, 
but could not surprise it by a look : had he seized it by the 
sight, [hunger] would be satisfied by seeing food. He at- 
tempted to catch it % hearing, but coUld not hold it by 
listening : had he caught it by hearkening, [hui^r] would 
be satisfied by hearing food. He endeavoured to seize it by 
his skin, but could not restnuu it by his touch : had he 
seized it by contact, [hunger] would be satisfied by touching 
food. He widied to reach it by the mind, but could not 
attain it by thinking : bad he caught it by thought, [hunger] 
would be satisfied by meditating on food. He wanted to 
seize it the generative oigan, but could not so hold it ; 
had he thus seized it, [hunger] would be satisfied by emis- 
sion. Lastly, he endeavoured to catch it by deglutition ; 
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and thus he did swallow it : that air, which is so drawn in, 
seizes food ; and that very air is the bond of life. 

‘ He [the universal tout\ reflected, “ How can this [body] 
exist without me ?” He considered by which extremity he 
should penetrate. He thought, " If [without me] speech 
discourse, breath inhale, and sight view ; if hearing hear, 
skin feel, and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and 
the organ of generation perform its functions ; then, who 
ami?" 

* Parting the suture [^/san], he penetrated by this route. 
That opening is called the suture (vufrtti) and is the toad 
to beatitude (.nandand).* 

* Of that soul, the places of recreation are three ; and 
the modes of sleep, as many. This (pointing to the right 
eye) is a place of recreation ; this (pointing to the throat) is 
[also] a situation of enjoyment ; this (pointing to the heart) 
is [likewise] a region of delight. 

* Thus bom [as the animating spirit], he discriminated 
the elements, [remarking] what else [but him] can I here 
affirm [to exist] and he contemplated this [thinking] per- 
son, t the vast expanse,;]; [exclaiming] it have I seen. 
Therefore is he named it-sebino (idam-dra) : it-see- 
iNO is indeed his name : and him, being it-seeing, they 
call, by a remote appellation, Inora ; for the gods gene- 
rally delight in the concealment [of their name]. The gods 
delight in privacy .§ 


* The Hindus believe that the soul, or conscious life, enters the 
body through the sagittal suture ; lodges in the brain ; and may eon> 
template, through the same opening, the divine perfecUons. Mind, 
or the reasoning faculty, is reckoned to be an organ of the body, 
situated in the heart. 

i Ptmuha. 

I Brahms, or the great one. 

4 Here, as at the conclusion of every division of an VpanUhai, or 
of any chapter in the didactio portion of the Fidas, the last phrase is 
repeated. 
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§ V. * This [living principle] is first, in man, a fetus, or 
productive seed, which is the essence drawn from all the 
members [of the body] : thus the man nourishes himself 
within himself. But when he emits it into woman, he pro- 
creates that [fetus] : and such is its first birth. 

* It becomes identified with the woman ; and being such, 
as is her own body, it does not destroy her. She cherishes 
his ownself,* thus received within her ; and, as nurturing 
him, slie ought to be cherished [by him]. The woman 
nourishes that fetus : but he previously cherished the child, 
and further does so after its birth. Since he supports the 
child before and after birth, he cherishes himself : and that, 
for the perpetual succession of persons ; for thus are these 
persons perpetuated. Such is his second birth. 

* This [second] self becomes his representative for holy 
aiits [of religion] : and that other [self], having fulfilled its 
obligations and completed its period of life,' deceases. De- 
parting hence, he is bom ^ain [in some other shape] : and 
such is his third birth. 

* This was declared by the holy sage. ** Within the 
womb, 1 have recognised all the succesuve births of these 
deities. A hundred bodies, like iron chains, hold me 
down : yet, like a ftdcon, 1 swiftly rise.” Thus spoke VA- 
MADfivA, reposing in the womb : and possessiiig this [in- 
tuitive] knowledge, he rose, after bursting that corporeal 
confinement ; and, ascendii^ to the blissful r^on of hea- 
ven, f he attained every wish and became immortal. He 
became immortal. 

§ VI. * What is this soid ? that we may worship him. 
Whidi is the soul ? Is it that by which [a man sees] ? by 
whidi he hears ? by which he smells odours ? by which he 


* For the man is identified with the child procreated by him, 

t Smarga, or place of celestial bliaa. 
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utters speech? by which he discriniinates a pleasant or 
unjdeasant taste ? Is it the heart [or understandii^] 1 or 
the mind [or will] ? Is it sensation? or power? or discri- 
mination? or comprehension? or perception? or retention ? 
or attention ? or applicati<m ? or haste [or pain] ? or me- 
mory? or assent? or determination? or animal action?* 
or wish ? or desire ? 

* All those are only varioas names of apprehennon. But 

this [soul, connstmg in the faculty of apprehension] is 
BbahmA. ; he is Indra ; he is (PRAjipATi) the lord of 
creatures : these gods are he ; and so are the five primary 
elements, eartii, air, the etherial fluid, water, and light :t 
these, and the same joined with minute objects and other 
seeds [of emstence], and [again] other [beings] produced 
from eggs, or home in wombs, or ori^ating in hot mois- 
ture,:!; plants ; whether horses, or kine, 

or men, or elephants, whatever lives, and walks or flieft, 
or whatever is immovable [as herbs and trees] : all that is 
the eye of intelligence. On intellect [every thing] is found- 
ed : the world is the eye of intellect, and intellect is its 
foundation. Intelligence is (Bra iimb) the great one. 

* By this Gntuitively] intelligent soul, that s^ ascended 
fiom the present world to the blissful region of heaven ; 
and, obtaining all hb wishes, became immortal. He be- 
came immortal. 


* jdwithennconsciou volition, which occasions an act necessary to 
the support of life, as breathing, &e. 

t BbahmI (in the masculine gender) here denotes, according to 
commentators, the intelligent spirit, whose birth was in the mundane 
egg ; from which he is named HiitAtiTAOABBaA. Inora is the chief 
of the gods, or subordinate deities, meaning the elements and planets. 
PraaIpati is the first embodied spirit, called Viaij, and described 
in the preceding part of this extract. The gods are and the rest 
as there stated. 

{ Vermin and insects are supposed to be generated from hot 
moisture. 
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§ Vll. * May my speech be founded oa understanding, 
and my mind be attentive to my uttemnoe. Be thou ma- 
nifested to me, O self'inanifested [intellect] ! Few my sajic 
[O speech and mind !] approach this Vida. May what I 
have heard, be unforgotten : day and lught may I behold 
this, which I have studied. Let me thiiik the reality : let 
me speak the truth. May it preserve me ; may it preserve 
the teacher : me may it preserve : the teacher may it pre- 
serve ; the teacher may it preserve ; may it preserve the 
teacher.** 


On /AeCAusHli'Acl. 

Another ZTpanishad of this VedOf appertaining to a par- 
ticular Scus'ha of it, is named from that, and from the 
BrahmaAat of which it is an extract, CauskUact Br&h- 
tnana Upanishad. From an abridgment of it (for 1 have 
not seen the work at large), it appears to contun two dia- 
logues; one, in which Indra instructs Pratardan a in 
theology; and another, in wluch AjAtaIatru, king of 
CASl, commumcates divine knowledge to a priest named 
BAiiAci. A similar conversation betwisen these two 
persons is found likewise in the Vri/tad hrakyaea of the 
Yeyurvidfif as will be subsequently noticed. Respecting 
the other contents of the Brhlamha from which these 
dialogues are taken, I have not yet obtained any satisfoo- 
tory information. 

The abridgment above-mentioned occurs in a metrical 
paraphrase of twelve prindpal Upamuhadi in twenty 
chapters, by YidyAranya, the preceptor of MAdhava 
AchArya. He expressly states Caus^itad as the name 
of a of the JUgdda. 


* ThU, like other prayers, is denominated a nuaitra, though it be 

the conclusion of an Upmuthad. 
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The original of the CoMshiiaci was among the portions 
of the Vida which Sir Robert Chambers collected at 
Benares^ according to a list which he sent to me some time 
before his departure from India* A fragment of w Upor' 
nUhad procured at the same place by Sir William Jones, 
and given by him to Mr. Blaquiere, is marked in his 
hand-writing, ** The beginning of the CanshitcuAJ* In it 
the dialogists are Chitra, sumamed GAngAyani, and 
SwkTAckTu, with his father BddAlac a, son of Aruna. 

I shall resume the consideration of this portion of the 
Bigvida, whenever I have the good fortune to obtain the 
complete text and commentaiy, either of the BrahmaAa, 
or of the Upanishad, which bears this title. 


On the White Yajurv^oa. 

The Vigasaneyi, or white Ycgusk, is the shortest of the 
Vidas ; so far as respects the first and principal part, 
which comprehends the mantras. The Sanhita^ or collec- 
tion of prayers and invocations belonging to this Vida^ is 
comprised in forty lectures {fiuVhyaycL)^ unequally subdivided 
into numerous short sections {caridica); each of which, in 
general, constitutes a prayer or mantra. It is also divided, 
like the Bigveda, into anuvacaSf or chapters. The number 
of anuvacas, as they are stated at the close of the index to 
this Veda^ appears to be two hundred and eighty-six : the 
number of sections, or verses, nearly two thousand (or 
mcactly 1987). But this includes many repetitions of the 
same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, 
containing from thirteen to a hundred and seventeen sec- 
tions (candica).*^ 


• I have several copies of MXo’hyamdina’s white Yqfuaht one of 
which is accompanied by acomnientary, entitled Vidad^; the author 

of which, MahIo’haba, consulted the commentaries of UvAf a and 
hf ao*bata, as ho himaelf infimns ns in his preface. 
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Though called ihe YiyvnedOf it consists of passages, 
some of whidi are denmninated while only the rest 
are strictly Yqjtuh. The first are, like the prayers of the 
Rtgoidaf in metre: the others are dither in measured prose, 
containing from one to a hundred and six syllables; or such 
of them as exceed that length, are considered to be prose 
reducible to no measure. 

The Yojttrveda relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, 
as die name itself implies.* The first chapter, and the 
greatest part of the second, contain prayers adapted for 
sacrifices at the full and change of the moon; but the six 
last sections regard oblations to the manes. The subject of 
the third chapter is the consecration of a perpetual fire and 
the sacrifice of victims: the five next relate chiefly to a 
ceremony called AgnialAhma, which includes that of drink- 
ing the juice of the acid asclepias. The two following relate 
to the V^apeya and Rajaskya; the last of which cere- 
monies involves the consecration of a king. Eight chapters, 
from the eleventh to the eighteenth, regard the sanctifying 
of sacrificial fire; and the ceremony named SoMirianoM, 
which was the subject of the last section of the tenth 
chapter, occupies three other chapters, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-first. The prayers to be used at an Ahoame- 
eTha, or ceremony emblematic of the immolation of a horse 
and other animals, by a king ambitious of universal empire, 
are placed in four chapters, from the twenty-second to the 
twenty-fifth. The two next are miscellaneous chapters; the 
SautramaM and ASwamSd^ha are completed in two others; 
and the Purushatned^ha, or ceremony performed as the 
type of the allegorical immolation of NArAyana, fills the 
thirtieth and thirty-first chapters. The three next belong 


* is derived from the verb j)^;, to worship or adore. Another 

etymology is sometimes assigned: hot fhis is most consistent with the 
suljeet; via saeriliees, and (k(ma) oblations to fire. 
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to the Sarvami^ha, OT prayers and oblations for uniyeisal 
success; A chapter follows on the Pitnmi^hat or dbseqoies 
in commemoration of a deceased ancestor: and the last fire 
chapters contain such passages of this VidOf as are ascribed 
to Dad’hyach, son or descendant of At^harvan : four of 
them consist of prayers applicable to various religious rites, 
a« sacraments, lustrations, penance, Ac.; and the last is 
restricted to theology. 

Excepting these five chapters, most of the passives con- 
tained in the preceding part of this collection of prayers are 
attributed to divine personages: many are ascribed to the 
first manifested being, named PrajApati, PARAMfisHf’nf, 
or NArAyana Purusha; some are attributed to SwA- 
YAMBiitj Brahme, or the selfiexistent himself: the reputed 
authors of the rest are VuHuaspati, Indra, Varuna, 
and the ASwins : except a few scattered passages, which 
are ascribed to VasishPiia, Vi^wAmitra, VAmadAva, 
Mad’hdch’hanoas, MAd’hAtit’hi, and other human 
authors; and some texts, for which no Rtshi is specified in 
the index, and which are therefore assigned either to the 
sun iVivaswat or Adityti), as the deity supposed to have 
revealed this Vida; or to YAjnyawalcya, as the person 
who received the revelation: in the same manner as the 
unappropriated passages of the Rtgoida are assigned to 
PrajApati or BraumA. 

Several prayers and hymns of the Yyvrvida have been 
already translated in former essays,* and may serve as a 
sufficient example of the style of its imposition. I shall 
here insert only two passages, Both remarkable. The first 
is the beginning of the prayers of the Sarvamierha. It 
constitutes the thirty-second lecture, omnprising two chap- 
ters (anttvacd) and sixteen verses. 

* Fire is that [original cause}; the sun is that; so is 


On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus. As. Res., vol. v. and vii. 
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air; so is the moon: such too is that pure Brahme, and 
those waters, and that lord of creatures. Moments [and 
other measures of time] proceeded from the effulgent person, 
whom none can apprehend [as an object of perception], 
above, around, or in the midst. Of him, whose glory is 
so great, Uiere is no image: he it is who is celebrated in 
various holy strains."* Even he is the god who pervades 
all regions: he is the first born: it is he, who is in the 
womb; he, who is born; and he, who will be produced; 
he, severally and universally, remains with [all] persons. 

^ He, prior to whom nothing was bom, and who became 
all beings; himself the lord of creatures, with [a body com- 
posed of] sixteen members, being delighted by creation, 
produced the three luminaries [tlie sun, the moon, and fire]. 

' To what God should we offer oblations, but to him 
who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the solar 
orb (swar,) and celestial abode and whaframed drops 

[of rain] in the atmosphere? To what god should we offer 
oblations, but to him whom lieaven and earth mentally 
contemplate, while they are strengthened and embellished 
by offerings, and illuminated by the sun risen above them? 

' The wise man views that mysterious [being], in whom 
the universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support. 
In him, this [world] is absorbed; from him it issues: in 
creatures, he is twined and wove, with various forms of 
existence. Let the wise man, who is conversant with the 
import of revelation,^ promptly celebrate that immortal 
being, the mysteriotisly existing and various abode; he 
who luiows its thi*^ states [its creation, continuance, and 
destruction], which are involved in mystery, is father of the 
father. That f Br a hme], in whom the gods attain knmoD- 


& 

* The text refers to particnlar passages. 

t For the \rofd Gand^karda is herh interpreted as intending one 
who investigates holy writ. 
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tality, while they abide in the third [or celestial] regimi, is our 
venerable parent, and the providencewhichgovernsall worlds. 

* Knowing the elements, discovering the worlds, and 
recognising all r^ons and quarters [to be him], and 
worshipping [speech or revelation, who is] the first-born, 
the votary pervades the animating spirit of solemn sacrifice 
by means of [his own] soul. Recognising heaven, earth, 
and sky [to be* him], knowing the worlds, discovering 
space and (jttear) the solar orb [to be the same], he views 
that being: he becomes that being; and is identified with 
him, on completing the broad web of the solemn sacrifice. 

“ For opulence and wisdom, I solicit this wonderful 
lord of the altar, the friend of In dr a, most desirable 
[fire]: may this oblation be efiectual. Fire! make me, 
this day, wise by means of that wisdom which the gods 
and the &thers worship : be this oblation efficacious. May 
Varuna grant me wisdom; may fire and PkajApati 
confer on me sapience; may In dr a and air vouchsafe me 
knowledge; may providence give me imderstanding : be 
this oblation happily offered ! May the priest and the 
soldier both share my prosperity; may the gods grant me 
supreme happiness: to thee, who art that [felicity], be this 
oblation effectually presented !" 

The next passage which I shall cite is a prayer to fire.* 

* Thou art (jsamvatsara) the [first] year [of the cycle]; 
thou art (parivatsara) the [second] year; thou art ddavat- 
sara) the [third] year; thou art iidvat-vatsara) the [fourth] 
year; thou art (vatsara) tlie fifth year: may monungs 
appertain to thee; may days and nights, and fortnights, 
and months, and seasons, belong to thee; may (samvatsara) 
tlie year be a portion of thee: to go, or to come, contract- 
ing or expanding [thyself], thou art winged thought. 
Together with that deity, remain thou firm like Angiras.* 


Ch. 27, i 45th and last. 
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I have quoted this almost unmeaning passage, because 
it notices the divisions of time which beiong to the calendar 
of the Vtdas^ and which are explained in treatises on that 
subject annexed to the sacred volume, under the title of 
Jyhtish. To this I shall again advert in a subsequent part 
of this essay. I shall here only observe, with the view of 
accounting for the seeming absurdity of the text now cited, 
that fire, as in another place,* sacrifice, is identified with 
the year and with the cycle, by reason of the near con* 
nexion between consecrated fire and the regulation of time 
relative to religious rites; at which one is used, and which 
the other governs. 

The fortieth and last chapter of this Vtda is an Upw- 
nishadf as before intimated : which is usually called 
Isavasyam, from the two initial words; and sometimes 
Isad^hyayaf from the first word ; but the proper title is 
* Upanishad of the Vajasaneya sanhita^ The author, as 
before-mentioned, is Dad’hyach, son or descendant of 
AT’HARVAN.f A translation of it has been published in 
the posthumous works of Sir William Jones. 

The second part of this Vida^ appertaining to the 
MadChyandina Sadhuj is entitled the ^tapaVha Brah- 
maAa; and is much more copious than the collection of 
prayers. It consists of fourteen books {tanda) unequally 
distributed in two parts (fihagd): the first of which contains 
ten books; and the second, only four. The number of 


* In the ^atapafha BrdhmaAa^ b. ii, ch. 1 • The reason here assigned 
is expressly stated by the commentator. 

t Besides MahId’kara’s gloss on this chapter, in his Vedad^pa^ I 
have the separate commentary of Sancara, and one by BJClacrYsr- 
ifANANDA, which contains a clear and copious exposition of this 
Upanishad. He professes to expound it as it is received by both the 
Cahwfl and Mdd^hpandina schools. Sir William Jones, in his version 
of it, used Sancara's gloss; as appears from a copy of that gloss 
which he had carefully studied, and in which his band-writing appears 
in more than one place. 
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lectures (,affhy&ya) contained in each book varies; and 
so does that of the Srahmwiat, or separ^ precepts, 
in each lecture. Another mode of division, by chapters 
(prap6iacd), also prevails throughout the volume: and the 
distinction of Srahnua&as, which are again subdivided into 
short sections (caneUeS), is subordinate to both modes of 
division. 

The fourteen books which constitute this part of the Vida 
comprise a hundred lectures, corresponding to luxty-eight 
chapters. The whole number of distinct articles entitled 
Sr&hmaAa is four hundred and forty: the sections (ccni^tcd) 
are also counted, and are stated at 7624.* 

The same order is observed in this collection of precepts 
conconing re%ious rites, which had been followed in the 
arrangement of the prayers belonging to them. The first 
and second books treat of ceremonies on the full and 
change of the moon, the consecration of the sacrificial 
fire, &c. The third and fourth relate to the mode of pre- 
paring the juice of the acid asclepias, and other ceremonies 
connected \rith it, as the Jyitishiimaf &c. The fifth is 
confined to the Vajapiya and Sajas(iya% The four next 
teach the consecration of sacrificial fire: and the tenth, 
entitled Agni rahasyaf shows the benefits of these cere- 
monies. The three first books of the second part are 
stated by the commentatori* as relating to the Sautr&maM 
and Aiummierha; and the fourth, which is the last, belongs 


* My copies of the text and of the commentary are both imperfect ; 
but the deficiencies of one occur in places where the other is com- 
plete, and I have been thus enabled to inspect cursorily the whole of 
this portion of the Vida, 

Among firagments of this BrdAffloda comprising entire books, 1 
have one which agrees, in the substance and purport, with the second 
book of the MUThyan^Ha SaU^aVhOf though differing much in the 
readings of almost every passage. It probablv belongs to a different 
Sde'kA. 

t AClhe beginning of his gloss on the eleventh hook. 
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to theology. la the original^ the thirteenth book is speci- 
ally denominated and the fourteenth is en- 

titled Vrihad aranyaca. 

The Aswami^lw, and Purushamid'haf celebrated in the 
manner directed by this Veda^ are not really sacrifices of 
horses and men. In the first-mentioned ceremony, six 
hundred and nine animals of various prescribed kinds, 
domestic and wild, including birds, fish, and reptiles, are 
made fast, the tame ones, to twenty-one posts, and the 
wild, in the intervals between the pillars; and, after certain 
prayers have been recited, the victims are let loose without 
injury. In the other, a hundred and eighty-five men of 
various specified tribes, characters, and professions, are 
bound to eleven posts; and, after the hymn concerning the 
allegorical immolation of N An Ay an a* has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt; and oblations of 
butter are made on the sacrificial fire. This* mode of per- 
forming the AswameiPha and PurushamtdCha^ as emble- 
matic ceremonies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in this 
Vida: and the interpretation ia fully confirmed by the 
rituals,^ and by commentators on the Semhita and Srah* 
mana ; one of whom assigns as the reason, * because the 
flesh of victims which have been actually sacrificed at a 
Yajnya must be eaten by the persons who offer the sacri- 
fice; but a man cannot be allowed, much less required, to 
eat human flesh.’ :|; It may be hence inferred, or conjec- 
tured at least, that human sacrifices were not authorised 
by the Veda itself; but were either then abrogated, and an 
emblematical ceremony substituted in their place; or they 


* See the second essay on the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 251. 

1 1 particularly advert to a separate ritual of the PnruihaimkPha 
by Y1 jntad£va. 

I Cited from memory: I read the passage several years ago, but 1 
cannot now recover it 
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must have been introduced in later times, on the authority 
of certain Puranas^ or Tantras, fabricated by persons who, 
in this as in other matters, established many unjustifiable 
practices, on the foundation of emblems and allegories 
which they misunderstood. 

The horse, which is the subject of the religious ceremony 
called AswamctTha^ is also avowedly an emblem of Viraj^ 
or the primeval and universal manifested being. In the 
last section of the Taittiriya Yajurvtda^ the various parts 
of the horse’s body are described, as divisions of time and 
portions of the universe: * morning is his head; the sun, 
his eye; air, his breath; the moon, his ear; &c.’ A similar 
passage in the fourteenth book of the ^tapafha hrahmana 
describes the same allegorical horse, for the meditation of 
such as cannot peiform an AhvamedCha; and the assem- 
blage of living animals, constituting an imaginary victim, 
at a real AswamidUia^ equally represents the universal 
being, according to the doctrines of the Indian scripture. 
It is not, however, certain, whether this ceremony did not 
also give occasion to the institution of another, apparently 
not authorised by the Vedas, in which a horse was acti ally 
sacrificed. 

The Vr^had aranyaca, which constitutes the fourteenth 
book of the Satapafha hrahmana, is the conclusion of 
the Vajasaniyi, or white Yajush. It consists of seven 
chapters or eight lectures : and the five last lectures in one 
arrangement, corresponding with the six last lectures in 
the other, form a theological treatise entitled the VrViad 
Upanishad, or Vigasantyi hrahmana upanxshad, but 
more commonly cited as the Vrthad aranyaca.^ The 


* Besides three copies of the text, and two transcripts of Sancaba’s 
commentary, I have, also in duplicate, another very excellent com- 
mentary by NityInand’ X^rama, which is entitled h/Rt&cshara; and 
a metrical paraphrase of §ancaba*8 gloss by SuRi§WAR’XcHXnYA, 
as well as annotations in prose hy Ananda oiri. 
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greatest pail of it is in dialogue, and YAjnyawalcya 
is the principal speaker. As an Upanishad, it pioperly 
belongs to the Canwa Sac'ha: at least, it is so cited by 
VidyAranya, in his paraphrase of Upanishads before* 
mentioned. There does not, however, appear to be any 
material variation ii* it, as received by the Madliyandimi 
school: unless in the divisions of chapters and sections, 
and in the lists of successive teachers by whom it was 
handed down.* 

To convey some notion of the scope and stylo of tliis 
Upanishad^ I shall here briefly indicate L^ome of the most 
remarkable passages, and chiefly those which have been 
paraphrased by VidyAkanya. A few others have been 
already cited, and die following appears likewise to deserve 
notice. 

Towards the beginning of tlic VrViad liranyaca^ a 
passage, concerning the origin of fire hallowed for an 
Aswamid^httf o|)ens thus: * Nothing existed in this w'orid 
before [the production of mind]: this universe was encircled 
by death eager to devour; tor death is the devourer. He 
framed mind, being desirous of himself becoming endued 
with a soul.’ 

Here the commentators explain death to be the intellec- 
tual being who sprung from the golden mundane egg: and 
the passage before cited from the Rigreda^^ where the 
primeval existence of death is denied, may be easily recon- 
ciled with this, upon the Indian ideas of the periodical 
destruction and renovation of the world, and finally of all 
beings but the supreme one. 

The first selection by VidyAranya from this Upanishads 
is the fourth article ihrahmahei) of the third lecture of the 


* This is the Upanishad to which Sir William Jones refers, in his 
preface to the translation of the Institutes of Menu, p. viii. (in Sir 
O. G. Hauohton*8 edition, p. xi.) t PsRe 33. 
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Vrihad aranyaca. It is descriptive of VirAj, and begins 
thus : 

‘ This [variety of forms] was, before [the production of 
body], soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking 
around, that [primeval being] saw nothing but himself; 
and he, first, said “ I am I.” Therefore, his name was 

1:’^ and thence, even now, when called, [a man] fii-st 
answers it is I,” and then declares any other name which 
appertains to liini. 

* Since he, being anterior to all this [which seeks supre- 
^^y]* did •consume by fire all sinful [obstacles to his own 
supremacy], therefore does the man who knows this [trutli], 
overcome him who seeks to be before him. 

‘ He felt dread ; and therefore, man fears when alone. 
But he reflected, Since nothing exists besides myself, 
why should I fear?” Thus his terror departed from him ; 
for what should he dread, since fear must be of another ? 

^ He felt not delight ; and therefore, man delights not 
when alone. lie wished [the existence of] another ; and 
instantly he became such as is man and woman in mutual 
embrace. He caused this his own self, to fall in twain ; 
and thus became a husband and a wife. Therefore was 
this [body, so separated], as it were an imperfect moiety of 
himself: tor so YAjny a>valcva has pronounced it. This 
blank, therefore, is completed by woman. He approached 
her; aiid thence were human beings produced. 

^ She reflected, doubtingly ; how can he, having pro- 
duced me from himself, [incestuously] approach me? I will 
now assume a disguise.’’ She became a cow; and the 
other became a bull, and approached her ; and the issue 
were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a 
stallion ; one was turned into a female ass, and the other 
into a male one: thus did he again approach her; and the 
one-hoofed kind was the offspring. She became a female 
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goat| and he a male one ; she was an ewe, and he a ram : 
thus he approached her; and goats and sheep were the 
progeny. In this manner did he create every existing pair 
whatsoever, even to the ants [and minutest insects].’ 

The sequel of this passage is also curious, but is too long 
to be here inserted. The notion of Viraj dividing his own 
substance into male and female, occurs in more than one 
Puritha, So does that of an incestuous marriage and inter- 
course of the first Menu with his daughter SATARfjPA; 
and tlie comineiiiators on the Ifpanishad understand that 
legend to be alhidi^d to in this place. But the institutes 
ascribed to Menu make Viraj to be the issue of suett a 
separation of persons, and Menu himself to be his off- 
spring,* There is, indited, as the reader may observe from 
the passages cited in tlu* present essay, nnujli disagreement 
and consequent confusion, in the gmdation of persons inter- 
posed by Hindu theology between the Suprfime Being and 
the created world. 

The author of the paraphrase before-mentioned has next 
selected three dialogues from the fourth lecture or chapter 
of the Vrihad aranyaca. In the first, which begins the 
chapter and occupies three articles ijbrahmanas), a conceited 
and loquacious priest, named BAiAci (from his mother 
Balaca), and Gaugya (from his ancestor Garga), visits 
Ajatasatru, king of Casi^ and offers to communicate to 
him the knowledge of God. The king bestows on him a 
liberal recompense for the offer ; and the priest unfolds his 
doctrine, saying he worships, or recognises, as God, the 
being who is manifest in the sun ; him, who is apparent in 
lightning, in the etherial elements, in air, in fire, in water, 
in a mirror, in the regions of space, in shade, and in the 
soul itself. The king, who was, as it appears, a well 


* See Sir W. Jones’s translation of Menu, Ch. 1, v. 32 and 33. 
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iiwtracted iheol(^ian, refutes these soTerel notions succes- 
sively ; and fitNlkig the priest remain silent, asks, ** is that 
all you have to say ?” GArgya replies, “ that is all.” 
Then, says the king, “ that is not sufficient for the know- 
ledge of God.” Hearing this, GArgya proposes to become 
his pupil. The king replies, “ It would reverse established 
order, were a p^est to attend a soldier in expectation of 
religious instruction : but I will suggest the knowledge to 
you.” He takes him by the hand, and rising, conducts 
him to a place where a man was sleeping. He calls the 
sleeper by various appellations suitable to the priest’s 
doctrine, but without succeeding in awakemng him: he 
then rouses the sleeper by stirring him; and afterwards, 
addressing the priest, asks, ** While that man was thus 
asleesp, where was his soul, which consists in intellect? and 
whence came that soul when he was awakened?” GArgya 
could not solve the question : and the king then proceeds 
to explain the nature of soul and mind, according to the 
received notions of the Virlanta. As it is not the purpose 
of this essay to consider those doctrines, I shall not here 
insert the remainder of the dialogue. 

The next, occupyii^ a single article, is a conversation 
between YAjnyawalcya and his wile, Maitr6y1. He 
announces to her his intention of retiring from the dvil 
world, requests her consent, and proposes to divide his 
efiects between her and his second wife, CAtyAyanI. She 
asks, Should I become immortal, if this whole earth, full 
of riches, were mine?” ** No,” replies YAjnyawalcya, 
** riches serve for the means of living, but immortality is 
not attained through wealth.” MaitrAyI dedares she has 
no use, then, for that by which she may not become im- 
mortal; and solicits from her husband the communication of 
the knowledge which he possesses, on the means by which 
beatitude may be attained. YAjnyawalcya answers. 
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** Dear wert thou to me, and a pleasing [sentiment] dost 
thou make known : come, sit down; I w*ll expound [that 
doctrine] ; do thou endeavour to comprehend it.” A dis- 
course follows, in which YAjnyawalcya elucidates the 
notion, that abstraction procures immortality ; because affec- 
tions are relative to the soul, which should therefore be 
contemplated and considered in all objects, since every thing 
is sotd ; for all general and particular notions are ultimately 
resolvable into one, whence all proceed, and in which all 
merge ; and that is identified with the supreme soul, throu^i 
the knowledge of which beatitude may be attained. 

I shall select, as a specimen of the reasoning in this 
dialogue, a passage which is material on a different ac- 
count ; as it contains an enumeration of the Vedas , and of 
the various sorts of passages which th^ comprise, and 
tends to confirm some observations hazarded at the begin- 
ning of this essay. * 

‘As smoke, and various substances, separately issue 
from fire lighted with moist wood, so from this great being 
were respired the Rigpida^ the Yajurvida, the Simaveday 
andth$ Afharvan and Angoras ; the IHhasaBxiA Pvrana, 
the sciences and Upanishadsy ^e verses and aphorisms, the 
expositions and illustrations, all these were breathed forth 
by him.’ 

The commentators remark, that four sorts of prayers 
(mantra) and eight sorts of precepts (br&AmaAa) are here 
stated. The fourth description of prayers comprehends such 
as were revealed to, or discovered by, At’harvan and 
Anoiras : meaning the AfharvaAa veda. The IHh&sa 
designates such passages in the second part of the Vidas 
entitled BrahmaAoy as narrate a story : for instance, that 
of the nymph UbvaSI and the king PuafiRAVAS. The 
PuraAa intends those which relate to the creation and 
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similar topics. ** Sciences” are meant of religious wor- 
ship: Verses” are memorial lines: ** Aphorisms” are 

short sentences in a concise style : “ Expositions” interpret 
such sentences ; and ** Illustrations” elucidate the meaning 
of the prayers. 

It may not be superfluous to observe in this place, that 
the Itihasa and Puranas, here meant, are not the mytho- 
logical poems bearing the same title, but certain passages 
of the Indian scriptures, which are interspersed among 
others, throughout that part of tlie Vedas called Brahr 
moAa, and instances of which occur in more than one quo- 
tation in the present essay. 

The dialogue between YAjnyawaloya and MAiTRhYi, 
above-mentioned, is repeated towards the close of the sixth 
lecture, with a short and immaterial addition to its intro- 
duction. In this place it is succeeded by a discourse on 
the unity of the soul ; said, towards the conclusion, to have 
been addressed to the two Astotus, by Dad’iiyach, a de- 
scendant of At’hauvan. 

The fourth lecture ends witli a list of the teachers, by 
whom that and the three preceding lectures were handed 
down, in succession, to Pautimashya. It begins with 
him, and ascends, through forty steps, to AyAsya ; or, 
with two more intervening persons, to the AHoins ; and 
from them, to Dad’iiyacii, At'harvan, and MrVtyv, 
or death ; and, through other gradations of spirits, to 
VirAj ; and finally to Braiime. The same list occurs 
agmn at the end of the sixth lecture ; and similar lists are 
found in the corresponding places of this Upanishad, as 
arranged for the Mad’hyandina sat^ha. The succession is 
there traced upwards, from the reciter of it, who speaks of 
himself in the first person, and from his immediate teacher 
SauryanAyya, to the same original revelation, through 
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nearly the same number of gradations. The difference 
is almost entirely confined to the first ten or twelve 
names.* 

The fifth and sixth lectures of this Upaniskad have been 
paraphrased, like the fourth, by the author beforemen- 
tioned. They consist of dialogues, in which YAjnya- 
WALCYA is the chief discourser. 

' Janaca, a king paramount, or emperor of the race of 
Videhas, was celebrating at great expense, a solemn sacri- 
fice, at which the Srahmanaa of Curu and Panchala were 
assembled; and the king, being desirous of ascertaining 
which of those priests was the most learned and eloquent 
theolc^ian, ordered a thousand cows to be made last in his 
stables, and their horns to be gilt with a prescribed quan- 
tity of gold. He then addressed the priests, whoever, 
among you, O venerable BrahmaAas, is most skilled in 
theology, may take the cows.” The rest presumed not to 
touch the cattle; but YAjnyawalcya bade his pupil 
SAma^ravas drive them to his home. He did so ; and 
the priests were indignant that he should thus arrogate to 
himself superiority. A§w ala, who was the king’s officiating 
priest, asked him, ** Art thou, O YAjnyawalcya ! more 
skilled in theology than we are ?” He rejfiied, “ I bow to 
the most learned ; but I was dedrous of possessing the 
cattle.” 


* I do not find VvisA mentioned in either list; nor can the surname 
P&r6imya, which occurs more than once, he applied to him, for it is 
not his patronymic, hut a name deduced from the feminine patronymic 
P&r^aii. It seems therefore quesUonable, whether any inference 
respecting the age of the Vidas can be drawn from these lists, in the 
manner proposed by the late Sir W. Jokes in his preface to the 
translation of Menu (p. viii). The anachronisms which I observe 
in them, deter me from a similar attempt to deduce the age of this 

Vida from these and other lists, which will be noticed further on. 
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This introduction is followed by a long dialogue, or 
rather by a succession of dialogues, in which six other rival 
priests (besides a learned female, named GAacf, the 
daughter of Vaciiacru) take part as antagonists of YAj- 
NYAWALCYA ; proposing questions to him, which he an- 
swei’s ; and, by refuting their objections, silences them 
successively. Each dialogue fills a single article (6raA- 
mand ) ; but the controversy is maintained by GargI in 
two separate discussions; and the contest between YAj- 
NYAWALCYA and Vi dagd’h A, sumamedSAcALYA, in the 
ninth or last article of the fifth lecture, concludes in a sin- 
gular manner. 

Yajnyawalcya proposes to his adversary an abstruse 
question, and declares, “ If thou dost not explain this unto 
me, thy head shall drop off." ‘ SAcalya (proceeds the 
text) could not explain it, and his head did fall off ; and 
robbers stole his bones, mistaking them for some other 
thing.’ 

YAjnyawalcya then asks the rest of his antagonists, 
whether they have any question to propose, or are desirous 
that he should propose any. They remain silent, and he 
addresses them as follows : 

* Man is indeed like a lofty tree : his hairs are the 
leaves, and his skin the cuticle. From his skin flows 
blood, like juice from bark ; it issues from his wounded 
person, as juice- from a stricken tree. His flesh is the 
inner bark ; and the membrane, near the bones, is the white 
substance of the wood.* The bones within are the wood 
itself, and marrow and pith are alike. If then a felled tree 
spring anew from the root, from what root does moilal man 
grow again when hewn down by death ? Do not say, from 
prolific seed ; for that is produced from the living person. 


y;.'/a-Aand answci int; to llic jjvt'hstcinn ancl fU'ournum, 
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Thus, a tree, indeed, also springs from seed ; and likewise 
sprouts afresh [from the root] after [seemingly] dying ; but, 
if the tree be tom up by the root, it doth not grow again. 
From wliat root, then, does mortal man rise afresh, when 
hewn down by death? [Do you answer] He was born 
[once for all] ? No ; he is born [again] : and [I ask you] 
what is it that produces him anew V* 

The priests, thus interrogated, observes the commentator, 
and being unacquainted with the first cause, yiidded tha 
victory to Yajnyawalcya. Accordingly, the text adds a 
brief indication of the first cause as intended by that ques- 
tion. ‘ Bkahme, who is intellect with [the unvaried per- 
ception of] felicity, is the best path [to happiness] for tht‘ 
generous votary, who knows him, and remains fixed [in 
attention].* 

The sixth lecture comprises two dialogues between Ya.i- 
NYAWALCYA and the king Jan aca, in which "the saint 
communicates religious instruction to the monarch, after 
inquiring from him the doctrines which had been previously 
taught to the king by divers priests. 

These arc followed by a repetition of the dialogue between 
Yajnyawalcya and his wife MAiTufevt, with scarcely a 
variation of a single word, except the introduction as above- 
mentioned. The sixth lecture concludes with repeating 
the list of teachers, by whom, successively, this part of 
the Veda was tauglit. 

Concerning the remainder of tlie Vrihad aranyaca I 
shall only observe, that it is terminated by a list of 
teachers, in which the tradition of it is traced back from 
the son of PautimAsiiI, through forty steps, to Yajnya- 
AVALCYA ; and from him, through twelve more, to the sun. 
In copies belonging to the Madliyandina Sacha the list 
is varied, interposing more gradations, with consideniblc 
difference in the names, from the reciter who speaks in the 
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first person, and his teacher, the son of BiiARADWAji, up 
to YAjn YAWALCYA) beyoiid whom both lists agree* 

The copy belonging to the Camoa Sac' ha subjoins a 
further list, stated by llie commentators to be common to 
all the Sulphas of the Vajin, or Vajasantyi Yajurviduy and 
to be intended for the tracing of that Vida up to its original 
revelation. It begins from the son of SanjIvI, who was 
fifth, descending from YAjn yawalcya, in the lists above- 
mentioned ; and it ascends by ten steps, without any men- 
tion of that saint, toTouA, sumamed CAvAsiifiYA, who 
had the revelation from PrajApati, and he from Beau me. 

Before I proceed to the other Yajurvida^ I think it ne- 
cessary to remark, that tlie Indian saint last-mentioned 
(Tura, son of Cav asha) has been named in a former cpio- 
tation from the AxtaTtya^ as the priest wlio consecrated 
Janam^jaya, son of Paricsuit. It might, at the first 
glance, be hence concluded, that he was contem{>orary with 
the celebrated king who is stated in Hindu history to have 
reigned at the beginning of the Cali age. But, besides 
the constant uncertainty respecting Indian saints, who 
appear and re-appear in heroic history at periods most 
remote, there is in this, as in many other instances of the 
names of princes, a source of confusion and possible error, 
from the recurrence of the same name, with the addition 
even of the same patronymic, for princes remote from each 
other. Thus, according to Pwra/icw, Paricsuit, third 
son of Guru, had a son named Janam^jaya ; and he 
may be the person here meant, rather than one of the same 
name, who was the great grandson of Arjuna. 


On the Black Yajurv^da. 

The Taittiriya^ or black Yujmh^ is more copious (1 
mean in regard to mantras) than the white Yajusti^ but 
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less so than the Rigvtda. Its Sanhit&j or collection of 
prayers, is arranged in seven books iasfitaca or can3a\ 
containing from five to eight lectures, or chapters {atThyaya^ 
pi'asna^ or prapaiacd). Each chapter, or lecture, is sub- 
divided into sections {anuvaca), which are equally distri- 
buted in the third and sixth books, but unequally in the 
rest. The whole number exceeds six hundred and fifty. 

Another mode of division, by cahhasj is stated in the 
index. In this arrangement, each book {cunAa) relates to 
a separate subject; and the chapters (praina) comprehended 
in it are eiiumemted and described. Besides this, in the 
Sanhita itself, the texts contained in every section aie num- 
bered, and so are the syllables in each text. 

The first section {anuvaca) in this collection of prayers, 
corresponds with the first section {caiuHcu) in the white 
Yajush^ but all the rest differ, and so does the armnge- 
ment of the subjects. Many of the topics are indeed alike 
in both Vedas, but differently placed and differently ti'eatcd. 
Thus the ceremony called Rajasuya occupies one canAa, 
corresponding with the eighth prasna of the first book 
{asAtaca), and is preceded by two canAas, relative to the 
Veyapeya and to the mode of its celebration, whl'*h occupy 
fourteen sections in the precedingpra^na. Consecrated fire 
is the subject of four canAas, which fill the fourth and fifth 
books. Sacrifice {atThwara) is noticed in the second and 
third lectures of the first book, and in several lectures of 
the sixth. The subject is continued in the seventh and last 
book, which treats largely on the Jybtishibma, including 
the forms of preparing and drinking the juice of tlie acid 
Asclepias. The Aswamed^Aa^ Nrtmid^Aa^ and PitrmedCAa, 


* Translated in the first Essay on the Religious Gcremonics of the 
Hindus, with the first verse in each of the three other Vidas* Asiatic . 
Researches, rol. v. p. 36d. 
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are severally treated of in their places ; that is, in the col- 
lection of prayers,* * * § and in the second part of this Vida. 
Other topics, introduced in different places, are numerous ; 
but it would be tedious to specify them at large. 

Among the Rtahis of the texts I observe no human au- 
thors. Nine entire caneku, according to the second arrange- 
ment indicated by the index, appear to be ascribed to 
PrajApati, or the lord of creatures ; as many to S6ma, 
or the moon; seven to Agni, or fire; and uxteen to all 
the gods. Possibly some passages may be allotted by the 
commentators to their real authors, though not pointed out 
by the index for the Atrhfi §eie*ha. 

Several prayers from this Vida have been translated in 
former essays.t Other very remarkable passages have 
occurred, on examining this collection of mantras.'jl, The 
following, from the seventh and last book,§ is chosen as a 
spedmen of the Taittiriya Yajurvida. Like several before- 
cited, it alludes to the Indian notions of the creation ; and, 
at the risk of sameness, I select passages relative to that 
topic, on Recount of its importance in explaining the creed 
of the ancient Hindu religion. The present extract was 
recommended for selection by its allusion to a mythological 
notion, which apparently gave origin to the story of the 
Var&ha-aoatara, and from which an astronomical period, 
entitled Calpa, has perhaps been taken.|| 


* The prayers of the AhvanUtTha occur in the concluding^ sections, 
between the twelfth section of the fourth chapter, and the end of the 
fifth chapter of the seventh and last book. 

t Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

X 1 have several complete copies of the text, but only a part of 
the commentary by SIvAfix. 

§ Book vii. Chapter 1, Section 5. 

II One of thti CalpaSf or renovatibnl of the universe, is denomi- 
nated Vdrdha. 
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* Waters [alone] there were ; this world originally was 
water. In it the lord of creation moved, having become 
air : he saw this [earth] ; and upheld it, assuming the form 
of a boar ivar&ha): and then moulded that [earth], becom- 
ing ViswACARMAN, the artificer of the universe. It be- 
came celebrated iaprafhata) and conspicuous {prifhivf)', 
and therefore is that name {Prithivt) assigned to the earth. 

‘ The lord of creation meditated profoundly on the earth ; 
and created the gods, the Vasua, Rudras, and Aditya*. 
Those gods addressed the lord of creation, saying, “ How 
can we form creatures ?” He replied, As I created you 
by profound contemplation (topor), so do you seek in devo- 
tion (jtapas) the means of multiplying creatures.” He gave 
them consecrated fire, saying, '' With this saciifidal fire 
perform devotions.” With it they did perform austerities ; 
and, in one year, framed a single cow. He gave her to the 
Vasas, to the Rudras^ and to the Adityasf [suecessively], 
bidding them Guard her.” The Vasas, the Ruelras, and 
the Adityas, [severally] guarded her ; and she calved, for 
the Vasus three hundred and thirty-three [calves] ; and [as 
many] for the Rudras; and [the same number] for the 
Adityas : thus was she the thousandth. 

* They addressed the lord of creation, requesting him to 
direct them in performing a solemn act .of religion with a 
thousand [kine for a gratuity]. He caused the Vasus to 
sacrifice with the AgnislA6ma ; and they conquered this 
world, and gave it [to the priests] : he caused the Rudras 
to sacrifice with the Uct'hya ; and they obtained the middle 
region, and gave it away [for a sacrificial fee] : he caused 
the Adityas to sacrifice with the Atir&tra ; and they ac- 
quired that [other] world, and gave it [to the priests for a 
gratuity].’ 

This extract may suffice. Its close, and the remainder 
of the section, bear allusion to certain religious ceremonies. 
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at which a thousand cows must be given to the officiating 
priests. 

To the second part of this Vidd^ belongs an Bradys, 
divided, like the Sankit&, into lectures (pronta), and again 
subdivided into chapters (.anuv&ea), containing texts, or sec* 
tions, which are numbered, and in which the syllables 
have been counted. Here also a division by e&A&ts, accord* 
ing to the different subjects, prevails. The six &st lectures, 
and their correspondii^ c&AAu; relate to religious obser* 
Vances. The two next constitute three Upanishads ; or, as 
they are usually cited, two ; one of which is commonly 
entitled the TaitHriyaca Upanisht^: the other is called 
the NardyaAa, or, to distinguish it fiom another belong- 
ing exclusively to the Afharvavida, the great iMah&t or 
Vrihan) NdrdyaAa. They are all admitted in collectimis 
of theological treatises appendant on the At'harva&a ; but 
the last*menti<med is there subdivided into two UpanUhadg. 

For a further specimen of this Ytyurvedaf I shall only 
quote the openii^ of the third and last chapter of the 
V&rudif or second TaitHriyaca Upanishad, with the intro* 
ductory chapter of the first.*!* 

* BhrYov, the offspring of Yaruna, approached his 
ffither, saying, Venerable [father]! make known to me 
Brdhme” Yaruna propounded these : namely, food [or 
body], truth [or life], sight, hearing, nund [or thought], and 
speech : and thus proceeded, ** That whence all brings are 


* The Toiairijftt, Mke other has its brOmakOt and frequent 

quotations from it occur in the commentary on the prayers, and in 
otherplaces. But I have not yet seen a complete copy of tiiis por- 
tion dt the Indian sacred books. 

t I use several copies of the entire Jnifew, with dAHOASA’a 
commentary on the Thiitfirbn Upanitkadf and annotafions cm bis gloae 
1^ Anawda jutIha ; besides separate copies of tha^ and Of the 
JUMcfadn^iSdc^ and s commentai^ on the YiruM entitled 

Lggkudiyiei. 
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produced, that by which they live when bom, that towards 
which they tend, and that into which they pass, do thou 
seek, [for] that is Brahme.” 

* He meditated [in] devout contemplation ; and having 
thought profoundly, he recognised fixxl [or body] to be 

'Brahme: for all beings are indeed produced from food; 
when bora, they live by food ; towards food they tend ; 
they pass into food. This he comprehended ; [but yet 
unsatisfied] he again approached his father Varuna, say- 
ing, ** Venerable [father] make known to me Brahme.” 
Varuna replied, Seek the knowledge of Brahme by 
devout meditation : Brahme is profound contemplation.” 

* Having deeply meditated, he discovered breath [or 
life] to be Brahme ; for all these beings are indeed pro- 
duced from breath ; when born, they live by breath ; to- 
wards breath they tend ; they pass into breath. This he 
understood: [but] again he approached his fotherTARuirA, 
saying, ** Venerable [father] ! make known to me Brahme.** 
VARUiiA replied, ** Seek him by profound meditation: 
Brahme is that.” 

* He meditated in deep contemplation, and discovered 
intellect to be Brahme: for all these beings are indeed 
produced from intellect : when bom, they live by intellect ; 
towards intellect they tend ; and they pass into intellect. 
This he understood: [but] again he came to his fother 
Varuna, saying, ** Venerable [father], make known to 
me Brahme,** Varuna replied, ** Inquire by devout con- 
templatum : profound meditation is Brahme.** 

* He thought deeply ; and having thus meditated [with] 
devout contemplation, he knew Ananda [or felicity] to be 
Brahme: for all these bemgs are indeed produced fium 
pleasure ; when bom, they live Ity joy ; they tend towards 
hapimiess; tiiey pass into felicity. 

* Such is the sdence which was attained by BhrYou, 
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taught by Varuna, and founded on the supreme ctherial 
spirit. He who knows this, rests on the same suppoii, is 
endowed with [abundant] food, and becomes [a blazing fire] 
which consumes food: great he is by progeny, by cattle, 
and by holy perfections, and great by propitious celebrity.’ 

The above is the beginning of the last chapter of the 
Varum Upanishad. 1 omit the remainder of it. The first 
Taittiriyaca Upanishad opens with the following prayer. 
^ May Mitra [who presides over the day], Vauutva [who 
governs the night]. Ary a man [or the regent of the sun 
and of sight], Indra [who gives strength], Vuiiiaspati 
[who rules the speech and understanding], and Vishnu, 
whose step is vast, grant us ease. [I] bow to Brahme, 
Salutation unto thee, O air ! Even thou art Brahme^ pm- 
sent [to our apprehension]. Thee I will call, present 
Brahme thee I will name, the right one:” thee I will 
pronounce, the true one.” May that [Brahme^ the 
universal being entitled air], preserve me ; may that pre- 
serve the teacher : propitious be it.’* 


On other Upanishads of the Yajurv£da. 

Among the Sac^has of the Yajurvtda^ one, entitled 
Maitrayaniy furnishes an Upanishad which bears the 
same denomination. An abridged paraphrase of it, in 
verse,i- shows it to be a dialogue in which a sage, named 
Sacayana, communicates to the king, Vrikadrat’ha, 
theological knowledge derived from another sage, called 
Maitra. 


• I have jnsorted here, as in other places, between crotchets, such 
illustrations from the commentary as appear requisite to render the 
text intelligible. 

t By Vidyara^ya. I have not seen the original. 
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A diflfercnt Sac'aa of this Veda, entitled the VaVha, ov 
CaVhaca, furaishes an Upanuhad bearing that namei and 
which is one of those most frequently cited by writers o\\ 
the Vedanta. It is an extract from a JBrahmam, and also 
iX^cui's in collections of UpanUkads, ap{>ertaining to the 
At^harvana. 

Sw6tAswatara, who has given his name to one more 
iiac*ha of the Yajurveda, from which an Upanishad is ex- 
tracted,* is introduced in it as teacliing theology. This 
comprised in six chapters or lectures 
is found in collections of theological tracts appertaining to 
\\\G AV harvfwtda ; but, strictly, it appears to belong ex- 
clusively to the Yajush. 


On the Sam A VEDA. 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, 
according to Indian notions, to the Samaveda ; if reliance 
may be placed on the inference suggested by the etymo- 
logy of its name, which indicates, according to the deriva- 
tioni- usually assigned to it, the efficacy of this part of the 
Vedas in removing sin. The prayers belonging to it are, 
as before observed, composed in metre, and intended to be 
chanted, and their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed 
to this mode of uttering them. 

Not having yet obtained a complete copy of this Veda, 
or of any commentary on it, 1 can only describe it imper- 
fectly, from such fragments as I have been able to collect. 

A principal, if not the first, part of the Samaveda is that 


• In the abriclirment of it by Vidy\ra:S'ya, this is the description 
given of the ^wituswatara Upaniahud, 

t From the root slio^ convertible into so and and signifying to 
destroy.’ The derivative is expounded as denoting something ‘ which 
destroys sin.’ 
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entitled Arcldca. It comprises prayers, among which I 
observe many that constantly recur in rituals of Satnavediyaj 
or Ch*hand6ga priests, and some of which have been 
translated in former essays."*^ They are here arranged ^ as 
appears from two copies of the Archicay^c in six chapters 
iprapaiacd) subdivided into half chapters, and into sections 
{jicLsati); ten in each chapter, and usually containing tlie 
e:cact number of ten verses each. The same collection of 
prayers, in the same order, but prepared for chanting, is 
distributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the 
Chamageya gana. That, at least, is its title in the only 
copy which I have seen. But rituals, directing the same 
prayers to be chanted, employ the designation of Archica 
gana^ among other terms applicable to various modes of 
rhythmical recitation. 

Another portion of the Samaveduy arranged for chanting, 
bears the title of Aranya gana. Three copies of it,;}: which 
seem to agree exactly, exhibit the same distribution into 
three chapters, which are subdivided into half chapters and 
decades or sections, like the Archica above-mentioned.§ 
But 1 haA'c not yet found a plain copy of it, divested of the 
additions made for guidance in chanting it. 

The additions here alluded to consist in prolonging the 
sounds of vowels, and resolving diphthongs into two or 
more syllables, inserting likewise, in many places, other 
additional syllables, besides placing numerical marks for 
the management of the voice. Some of the prayers being 


* Asiatic Researches, vols. v. and vii. 

t One of them dated nearly two centuries ago, in 1672 SamvaJt, 
This copy exhibits the further title of CKhandas\ Sanhita. 

t The most ancient of those in my possession is dated nearly three 
centuries ago, in 1587 Samvaf, 

f This krahya comprises nearly three hundred verses {samttn)^ or 
exactly 290. The Archica contains twice as many, or nearly 600. 
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subject to variation in the mode of chanting them^ are 
repeated once or oftener, for the purpose of showing thes 
differences, and to most are prefixed the appropriate names 
of the several passages. 

Under the title of Arskaya Srakmana, 1 have found 
what seems to be an index of these two portions of the 
Samariedu : for the names of the passages, or sometimes 
the initial words, are there ennmerated in the same order 
in which they occur in the Orarna gtyay or Archicaj fol- 
lowed by the Aranya gana. This index does not, like the 
explanatory tables of the other Vid s, specify the metre of 
each prayer, tlic deity addressed in it, and the occasion on 
whicJi it should be used, but only the Rhki, or author : 
and, from the variety of names stated in some instances, a 
conclusion may be drawn, that the same, texts are ascrib- 
able to more than one author. 

It has been already hinted, that the inodes of chanting 
the same pniyers are various, and bear diflerent appella- 
tions. Thus, the rituals frequently direct certain texts of 
tliis Ve^la to be first recited simply, in a low voice accorrl- 
ing to the usual mode of inaudible utterance of the Vedas, 
and then to be similarly chanted in a particular manner, 
under the designation of gana ; showing, however, 

divers variations and exceptions from that mode, under 
the distinct appellation of Aniructa gana,* So, likewisi?, 
or nearly the same passages, which are contained in the 
Arcliica and (rramageya, are arranged in a different order, 
with further variations as to the mode of chanting them, in 
another collection named the Uka gana. 

From the comparison and examination of these parts of 
the Samaveda, in which, so far as the collation of them has 


* The ritual, which is the chief authority for this remark, is one by 
£Iaya64Ciiarya, entitled Yajnyatantra Su<rkdnid*hu 
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been carried, the texts appear to be the same, only arranged 
in a different order, and marked for a different mode* of 
recitation, I am led to think, that other collections, under 
similai* names,''*' may not differ more widely from the 
Archica and Aranya above-mentioned ; and that these 
may possibly constitute the nrhole of that part of the 
Samavtda^ which corresponds to the Sanhitas of other 
Vedas. 

Under the denomination of Brahmana^ which is appro- 
priated to the second part or supplement of the Veda^ 
various works have been received by different schools of 
the Samavtda. Four appear to be extant ; three of which 
have been seen by me, either complete or in part. One 
is denominated Shaxlmnm; probably from its containing 
twenty-six chapters. Another is called Adhhuta^ or, at 
greater length, Adbhuta Brahmana. The only portion, 
which 1 have yet seen, of either, has the appearance of a 
fragment, and breaks off at the close of the fifth chapter : 
both names are there introduced, owing, as it should seem, 
to some eiTor ; and I shall not attempt to determine which 
of them it really belongs to. A third Brahmana of this 
Veda is termed Panchavinsa ; so named, probably, from 
the number of twetity-five chapters comprised in it : and I 
conjecture this to be the same with one in my possession 
not designated by any particular title, but containing that 
precise number of chapters. 

The best known among the Brahmanas of the Sima- 
veda^ is that entitled TanSya. It was expounded by 


* Sir Rodkrt Chamobrs’s copy of the Sammida comprised four 
portions, entitled Gana^ the distinct names of which, according to the 
list received from him, are Vigdna Arddf Vdgam^ Ugdna^ and Uhga 
gann. The first of these, 1 suspect to be the Aradya^ written in that 
list, Arna: the last seems to be the same with that which is in my 
copy denominated Uhagdna. 
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SAyanAchArya ; but a ihigment of the text with his 
commentary, including the whole of the second book 
(panjica)f from the sixth to the tenth lecture, is all tliat 1 
have been yet able to procure. This fragment relates to 
the rel^ious ceremony named AgnishiSma. I do not find 
in it, nor in other portions of the Samaveda before described, 
any passage, which can be conveniently translated as a 
specimen of the style of this 

Leaving, then, the Mantras and Srahmanas of the 
Samavtdaf I proceed to notice its principal Upanishad, 
which is one of the longest and most abstruse compositions 
bearing that title. 

Hie Ch’hand6gya Upanishad contains eight chapters 
{prapatacas\ apparently extracted from some portion of 
the Brahmaka, in which they are numbered from three to 
ten.* The first and second, not being included in the 
Upanishad, probably relate to religious ceremonies. The 
chapters are unequally subdivided into paragraphs or sec- 
tions ; amounting, in all, to more tlian a hundred and fifty. 

A great part of tlie Ch'hand6gya-\ is in a didactic fiirm : 
including however, like most of the other Upanishads, 
several dialogues. The b^inning of one, between Sanat- 
gumAra and NAreda, which occupies the whole of the 
seveuth chapter, j; has already been quoted^ The preced- 
ing chapter consists of two dialogues between SwAtacAtu, 
grandson of Aruna, and his own fiither, UddAlaca, the 
son of Aruna. These had been prepared in the fifth 


* I have several copies of the text, with the gloss of Sanoara, 
and annotations on it by AnandaantInagiri ; besides the notes of 
VvisATlRT’HA on R commentary by ANANOATfRT’HA. 
t Its author, indicated by VvisATfRT’HA, is Ha vAORfvA 
t That is, the seventh of the extract which constitutes this Upon*- 
dutd; but the ninth, according to the mode of numbering the chapters 
in the book, whence it is taken. 
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chapter, where PkavAiiana, son of JWala, convicts 
SwfeTAcfeTu of ignorance in theology: and where that 
conversation is followed by several other dialogues, inter- 
mixed with successive references for instruction. The fourth 
chapter opens with a story respecting JANAsnirri, grand- 
son of PuTRA ; and, in this and the fifth chapter, dialogues, 
between human beings, are interspers<^d with others in which 
the interlocutors are either divine or imaginary persons. The 
eighth or last chapter contains a disquisition on the soul, in 
a conferaiice between Prajapati and In dra. 

I shall here quote, from tliis Upamshady a single dialogue 
belonging to the fifth chapter. 

‘ PraciiIn ASALA, SOU of Upamanyu, Satyavajnv A, 
issue of PuLcsiiA, Indhadyumna otfspring of IJual- 
lavi, Jana descendant of Sarcaracsiiy a, and Vitoila 
sprung from AswatarAswa, being all persons deeply 
conversant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings, 
meeting together, engaged in this disquisition, What is 
our so\il ? and who is lirahme. 

* These venerable persons reflected, ** XJddAlaca, the 
son of Arvna, is well acquainted with the universal soul: 
let us immediately go to him.” They went : but he 
reflected, These great and very learned persons will ask 
me ; and I shall mit [be able] to communicate the whole 
[which they inquire] : I will at once indicate to them 
another [instructor].” He thus addressed them, “ Aswa- 
PATi, the son of C fee ay a,- is well acquainted with the 
universal soul ; let us now go to him.” 

They all went ; and, on their an'ival, [the king] caused 
due honours to be shown to them respectively ; and, next 
morning, civilly dismissed them ; [but, observing that they 
staid, and did not accept bis presents,] he thus spoke: 

In my dominions, there is no robber; nor miser; no 
drunkard ; nor any one neglectful of a consecrated hearth ; 
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none ignorant ; and no adulterer, nor adulteress. Whence 
[can you have been aggrieved] [As they did not state 
a complaint, he thus proceeded :] *^ I must be asked, O 
venerable men ! [for what you desire].’’ [Finding, that 
they made no request, he went on :] ** As much as I shall 
bestow on each officiating priest, so much will I also give 
to you. Stay then, most reverend men.” They answered : 

It is indeed requisite to inform a person ot the purpose 
of a visit. Thou well k nowest the universal soul ; com- 
municate that knowledge unto us.’’ He replied; ‘ To- 
morrow I will declare it to you.” Perceiving his drift, 
they, next day, attended him, bearing [like pupils] logs ol 
firewood. Without bowing to them, he thus spoke : 

Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of 
Upasvianyu ?’* Heaven,” answei-ed lie, “ O venerable 
king !” Splendid is that [portion of the] universal self, 
which thou dost worship as the soul : therefoi’e,* in thy 
family, is seen [the juice of the acid asclcpias] drawn, 
expressed, and prepared, [for religious rites] ; thou dost 
consume food [as a blaring fire]; and thou dost view a 
[son or other] beloved object. Whoever worships this for 
the universal soul, similarly enjoys food, contemplates a 
beloved object, and finds religious occupations in his family. 
But this is [only] the head of tlie soul. Tliy head had been 
lost,” added the king, ** hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He now turned to Satyayajnya, fhesonof Pulush a, 
saying, Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descen- 
dant of PnAcHiNAYOGA?” ‘'The sun,” answered he, 

O venerable king !” Varied is that [portion of the] 
universal self, which tliou dost worship as the soul ; and, 
therefore, in thy family, many various forms are seen ; a 
car yoked with mares, and treasure, together with female 
slaves, surround thee ; thou dost consume food, and con- 
template a pleasing object. Wlioever worships this, for 
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the universal soul, has the same enjoyments^ and finds 
religious occupations in his family. But this is only the 
eye of soul. Thou hadst been blind,” said the king, 

hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He next addressed Indradyumna, the son of Bhal- 
LAvi : “ Whom dust thou worship .as the soul, O descendant 
of VyAghrapad.” “Air,” replied he, “O venerable 
king!” “ Diffused is that portion of the universal self, 
which thou dost worship as the soul ; numerous offerings 
reach thee; many tracts of cars follow thee: thou dost 
consume food : thou viewest a fiivourite object. Whoever 
worships this, for the universal soul, enjoys food and con- 
templates a beloved object : and has religious occupations 
in his family. But this is only the breath of soul. Thy 
breath had expired,” said the king, “ hadst thou not come 
to me.” 

* He next interrogated Jana, the son of SarcarAcshya : 
** Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O son of §asca- 
rAcshya ?” “ The etherial element,” said he, “ O vene- 
rable king I” “ Abundant is that universal self, whom 
thou dost worship as the soul ; and, therefore, thou likewise 
dost abound with progeny and.wealth. Thou dost consume 
food ; thou viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships 
this, for the universal soul, consumes food, and sees a 
beloved object; and has religious occupations in his family. 
But this is only the trunk of soul. Thy trunk had cor- 
rupted,” said the king, hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He afterwards inquired of Vudlla, the son of AifwA- 
tarASwa : ** Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O 
descendant of VyAghrapad?” “ Water,” said he “O 
venerable kii^ !” “ Rich is that universal self, whom thou 
dost worship as the soul ; and, therefore, art thou opulent 
and thriving. Thou dost consume food; thou viewest a 
fiivourite object. Whoever worships this, fi)r the universal 
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soul, partakes of similar enjoyments, contemplates as dear 
an object, and has religious occupationtfin his family. But 
this is only the abdomen of the soul. Thy bladder had 
burst,” said the king, ** hadst thou not come to me.” 

* Lastly, he interrogated UddAlaca, the son of Arvna. 

Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O descendant or 

G6tama?” The earth,” said he, “ O venerable king !” 

Constant is that universal self, whom thou dost worship 
as the soul: and, therefore, thou remainest steady, with 
olispring and with cattle. Thou dost consume food ; thou 
viewest a favourite object. Whoever worships this, for the 
universal soul, shares like enjoyments, and views as beloved 
an object, and has religious occupations in his family. But 
this forms only the feet of die soul. Thy feet had been 
lame,” said the kii^, “ hadst thou not come to me.” 

* He thus addressed them [collectively] : “You consider 
this universal soul, as it were an individual beings and you 
partake of distinct enjoyment. But he, who worships, as 
the universal soul, that which is known by its [manifested] 
portions, and is inferred [from consciousness], enjoys nou- 
rishment in all worlds, in all beings, in all souls : his head 
is splendid, like diat of this universal soul; his eye is 
similarly varied ; his breath is equally diffused ; his trunk 
is no less abundant; his abdomen b alike full; and hb feet 
are the earth; hb breast is the altar ; his hair b the sacred 
grass ; his heart, the household fire ; his mind, the conse- 
crated flame; and hb mouth, the oblation. 

The food, which first reaches Um, should be solemnly 
offered : and the first oblation, which he makes, he should 
present with these words : “ Be this oblation to breath 
efficacious.” Thus breath b satisfied ; and, in that, the eye 
is satiate ; and, in the eye, the sun b content ; and, in the 
sun, the sky b gratified-; and, in the sky, heaven and the 
sun, and whatever b dependant, become replete : and after 
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that, he himsdf [who eats] is fully gratified with offspring 
and cattle ; with vigour proceeding from food, and splendour 
arising fiom holy observances.* 

'* But whoever makes an oblation to fire, being unao 
quainted with the universal soul, acts in the same manner^ 
as one who throws live coals into ashes: while he, who 
presents an oblation, possessing that knowledge, has made 
an offerii^ m all worlds, in all beings, in all souls. As the 
tip of dry grass, which is cast into the fire, readily kindles; 
so are all the faults of that man consumed. He, who 
knows this, has only presented an oblation to the universal 
soul, even though he knowingly give the residue to a CAari- 
^Ua. For, on this point, a text is [presaved]: **Ab, in 
this world, hungry infents press round their mother ; so do 
all beings await the holy oblation: they await the holy 
oblation.” 

Another UpanUhad of the SamavSda belongs to the 
Sdc'ha of the Talavoicearas. It is called, the ** OnKtihita” 
or ** Ctna” UpanUhad, from the word, or words, with which 
it opens: and, as appears from §ancara’s commentary, i* 
this treatise is the ninth chapter iaePhjf&tfo) of the work, 
from which it is extracted. It is comprised in four sections 
ie*ha4da). The form is that of a dialogue between instruc- 
tors and Ihdr pupils. The subject is, as in other UpanUhadSf 
a disquisitian on abstruse and mystical theology. I shall 
not make any extract from it, but proceed to describe the 
fourth and last Veda. 


* Several siinilar parsErapba, respecting' four other oblations, so 
ptvaented to other inspirations of air, are here omitted for the sake 
of brevity. The takin|r of a mouthful, by an orthodox Hindu 
theologian, is considered as an efficacious oblation: and denominated 
PriA^gnihitm. 

1 1 have §ANCARA*B gloss, with the illustrations ot bis annotator, 
and the ample commentary of CnYsHiilNAHDA : besides a separate 
gloss, with annotations, on the similar Upaniihad belonging to the 
dfharvavida. 
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On the Ax’HARVA-vicDA. 

The Sanhita^ or collection of prayers and invocations, 
belonging to the Atharvana^ is comprised in twenty books 
(jcanSd)^ subdivided into sections {anuvaca)^ hymns (mcto), 
and verses (ricA). Another mode of division by chapters 
(prapataccL) is also indicated. The number of verses is 
stated at 6016; the sections exceed a hundred; and the 
hymns amount to more than seven hundred and sixty. The 
number of chapters is forty nearly. 

A passage from this Vtda was quoted by Sir W. Jones 
in his essay on the literature of the Hindus;* and a version 
of it was given, as a specimen of the language and style of 
&e At^karvaAa, That passage comprises the whole of the 
forty-third hymn of the nineteenth book.f In the begin- 
ning of tlie same book, I find a hymn (numbered as the 
sixth) which is almost word for word the same with that, 
which has been before cited from the thirty-first chapter of 
the white Yajush.X Some of the verses are indeed trans- 
posed, and here and there a word differs ; for example, it 
opens by describing the primeval man {purusha) with a 
thousand arms, instead of a thousand heads. The purport 
is, nevertheless, the same ; and it is needless, therefore, to 
insert a version of it in Ais place. 

The next hymn, in the same book, includes an important 
passage. It names the twenty-eight asterisms in their 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 347. 

t Sir W. Jones cites it, as from the first book ; I suspect, that, in 
Colonel Polish’s copy, the nineteenth book might stand first in the 
volume. It does so, in General Martins’s transcript, though the 
colophon be correct. I have another, and very complete, copy of this 
Vida. General Martins’s, which I also possess, is defective ; con- 
taining only the ten first and the two last books. An ancient fragment, 
also in my possession, does not extend beyond the sixth. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 251. 
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order, beginning with Cnttic&: and seems to refer the 
solstice to the end of AiUtlia, or beginning of Mag^. I 
call it aB important passage ; first, because it shows, that 
the introduction of the twenty-eighth asteiism is as ancient 
as the Afharva-vida ; and, secondly, because it authorises 
a presumption, that the whole of that Vida^ like this parti- 
cular hymn, may have been composed when the solstice 
was reckoned in the middle, or at the end, of 
and the origin of the Zodiac was placed at the b^inning of 
CrUticii. On the obvious conclusion, respecting the age 
of the Vidat I shall enlarge in another place. 

An incantation, which appears to be the same that is 
meptioned by SirW. JoNBS,i‘ occurs in the fourth section 
of the nineteenth book. It is indeed a tremendous in- 
cantation; especially three rtictor, or hymns, which are 
numbered 28, 29, and 30. A single line will be a suffiment 
specimen of these imprecations, in which, too, there is much 
sameness. 

* Destroy, O sacred grass, my foes ; exterminate my 
enemies; annihilate all those, who hate me, O precious 
gem!* 

The Atharvorvida, as is well known, contains many 
forms of imprecation for the destruction of enemies. But 
it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject of 
that F'Afo ; since it also contains a great number of prayers 
for safety and for the averting of calamities: and, like the 
otiier Vidast numerous hymns to the gods, with prayers to 
be used at solemn rites and rdigious exercises, excepting 
such as are named Yajnya. 

* The middle of ASishA^ if the divisioiiB be twentyeeven, end ite 
end, when they are twenty«ight equal portions, pre the aame place 
tat the eolure. 

t- Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 348. 

t Dariha, Poa Cynosuroides. 
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The GbpaJtWa BrahmaAa appears to belong to the se- 
cond part of this Vida, Not having seen a commentaiy, 
nor .an index, of this work, 1 can only speak of it from a 
copy in my possession : this contains five chapters (prapo- 
toca), with the date of the transcript* and name of the 
transcriber, at the end of the fifth, as is usual in the colo- 
phon at the close of a volume. 

The first chapter of this GSpctt'ha Brithnuuia traces the 
origin of the universe firom Brdhme; and it appears from 
the fourth section of this chapter, that At’harvan is Con- 
sidered as a Prajipati appointed by Brahme to create and 
protect subordinate beings. 

In the fifth chapter, several remarkable passives, iden- 
tifying the primeval person (purusha) ^ith the year (jtamvaU 
«ara)f convey marked allusums to the calendar. In one 
place (the fifth section), besides stating the year to contain 
twelve or thirteen lunar months, the subdivision of that 
period is pursued to 360 days ; and, thence, to 10,800 mu- 
h&rtas, or hours. 

I proceed to notice the most remarkable part of the 
Afharva-vida, conwting of the theolo^cal treatises, en- 
titled Upanishads, which are appendant on it. They are 
computed at fifty-two: but this number is completed by 
reckoning, as distinct Upanishttds, diflerent parts of a single 
tract. Four such treatises, comprising eight Vjpanishads, 
together with six of those before described as appertaining 
to other Vidas, are perpetually dted in dissertations on the 
Vidanta.* Others are dther more sparingly, or not at all^ 
quoted. 

* It is dated at Mafhar6, in the jaariSammiO 1732. 

t The etna and Ch’hiMiggtt from the Sdmaotia; the FirMod 
dfg f yaflg and fSMujfa from the white YqfuA, and the TaUthlgaott 
from the black Ydduskf the AUar^ from tlm Rl^otda; and die 
Oaf ha, PnAia, MahSaea, and MMUiejta from the itharvaha. To 
theae ahonld be added^ the AHMiAa 
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It may be here proper to explain what is meant by 
Upam$had. In dihtionaries, this term is made equivalent 
to Rehesyat which signifies mystery. This last term is, in 
feet, frequently employed by Menu, and other ancient 
authors, where the commentators understand Upamshads 
to be meant. But neither the etymology, nor the accepta- 
tion, of the word, which is now to be explained, has any 
direct connexion with the idea of secrecy, concealment, or 
mystery. Its proper meaning, according to ^ancara, 
SAyana, and aU the commentators, is divine science, or 
the knowledge of God : and, according to the same autho- 
rities, it is equally applicable to theology itself, and to a 
book in which this science is taught. Its derivation is 
from the verb sad (shad-lrt), to destroy, to move, or to 
weary, preceded by the prepositions upa near, and at con- 
tinuallyi or mcs certainly. The sense, properly deducible 
from this etymology, according to the different explanations 
given by commentator^ invariably points to the know- 
ledge of the divine perfections, and to the consequent 
attmnment of beatitude through exemption from passions.* 
The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded 
on the Upamshads.'^ Those, which have been before de- 
scribed, have been shown to be extracts from the Vida, 
The rest are also considered as appertaining to the Indian 
scripture : it does not, however, clearly appear, whether 
they are detached essays, or have been extracted firom a 
BrahmaiuL of the Afharva-vida, I have not found any 
of them in the Sanhita of the AfharvaAa, nor in the 
Gipafha Br&hmana. 


* Sanoaba, and ANANDifiBAMA on the Vr^had irahgaea ; as also 
die commentaries on other Upamshadt: especially Sanoaba on the 
CdVhaea. Other authors concur in assigning the same acceptation 
and etymology, to the word : they vary, only, in the mode of recon- 
ciling the 'derivation with the sense. 

* It is expressly so aiBrmed in the Fidiuta *Sra, v. 3. 
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In the b^t copies of the fifty-two Vpanishads,* the first 
fifteen ore stated to hare been taken fixRn the Saunaciyas, 
whose Sac' ha seems to be the principal one of the At’harva- 
veda. The remaining thirty-seven appertain to various 
Sad has, mostly to that of the PaippaUuiis : but some of 
them, as will be shown, are borrowed fixtm other Vedas. 

The Mu&Aaca. divided into six sections unequally dis- 
tributed in two parts, is the first Upanishad of the Adhar-~ 
va’ha; and is also one of the most important, for the doc- 
trines which it contains. It has been fully illustrated by 
Sancara, whose gloss is asristed by Ihe annotations of 
AnandajnyIna. The opening of this Upanishad, com- 
prising the whole of the first section, is here subjoined. 

* BrahmA was first of the gods, fitimer of the uni- 
verse, guardian of the world. He taught the knowledge 
of God, which is the foundation of all science, to his 
eldest son At’harva. That holy science, which BrahmA 
revealed to AT’HARVAN,f was communicated by him to 
Anoir, who transmitted it to Satyavaha, the descendant 
of BharadwAja; and this son of BharadwAja im- 
parted the traditional science to Angiras. 

* Saunaca, or the son of Sunaca, a m^hty house- 
holder, addressing Angiras with due respect, asked, 
** What is it, O venerable sage, through which, when 
known, this universe is understood ?” 

* To him the holy personage thus replied : ** Two sorts 


* I poness an excellent copy, which corresponds with one tran- 
scribed-for Mr. Blaqoibhv, from s similar collection of Vpanishads 
belonging to the late Sir W. Jonns. In two other copies, which 1 
al|w obtuned at Benares, the arrangement diflers, and several Upa. 
tiishads are inserted, the genuineness of which is questionable ; while 
others are admitted, which belong aclnsively to the Yajwrvida. 

t Sanoaba remarks, that At’habva, or At’habvah, may have 
been the first creature, in one of the many modes of creation, which 
have been practised by BbahmI. 
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of scieiu% must be distinguished; as they, who know Goo, 
declare: the supreme science, and another. This other is 
the Rtgoida, the Yajurvida, the Scimavida, the Afharva- 
vidai* the rules of accentuation, the rites of religion, 
grammar, the glossary and explanation of obscure terms, 
prosody, and astronomy : also the Itih&sa and ’Purkfut ; 
and l(^ic, with the rules of interpretation, and the system 
of moral duties. 

** But the supreme science is that, by which this unpe- 
ridmhle [nature] is apprehended; invisihle [or impercep- 
tible, as is that nature] : not to be seized ; not to be de- 
duced; devoid of colour ; destitute of eyes and ears; with- 
out hands or feet, yet ever varioudy pervading all : minute, 
unalterable ; and contemplated by the wise for the source 
of beings. 

As the spider spins and gathers hack [its thread] ; as 
plants sprout on the earth ; as hairs grow ' on a living 
person: so is this universe, here, produced from the unpe- 
rishahle nature. By contemplation, the vast one germi- 
nates ; from him food [or body] is produced ; and thence, 
successively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds, and 
immortality arising from [good] deeds. The omniscient is 
profound contemplation, consisting in the knowledge of 
him, who knows all : and, from that, the [manifested] vast 
one, as well as names, forms, and food, proceed : and this 
is truth.” 

The Proiaa, which is the second Upamshadt and equally 
important widi the first, consists, like it, of six sections; 
and has been rimilarly interpreted by Sancara and BAla- 
CRlfsHNA.t In this dialogue, SucfiiA, the son of Bharao* 


• Meaning the preyefs contained in the fhar Vidas, divined from 
theology. 

t I have several copies of fee text, berideii commentaries on both 
l^itmi^ads. 
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wAja, SatyacIma, descended firom Sivi, SAUBYAvAiii, 
a remote descendant of the Sun, but beldhging to the fiunily 
of Gabga, CauSalya, sumamed AIwalAyana, or son 
of ASwala, Vaidabbhi of the race of BhbYou, together 
with Caband’h!, sumamed CAtyAyana, or descendant 
of Catya, are introduced as seeking the knowledge of 
theology, and applyii^ to PippalAda for instruction. 
They successively interrogate him concerning the origin of 
creatures, the nature of the gods, the union of life with 
body, and the connexion of thoughts with the soul. 

The nine succeeding Upanishada (from the 3d to the 
11th) are of inferior importance, and have been left unex- 
plained by the writers on the Vedanta^ because they do 
not directly relate to the Sariraea, or theological doctrine re- 
specting the soul.* They are enumerated in the margin.*)* 

The MakAucya follows, and consists of four parts, each 
constituting a distinct Upanishad. This abstruse treatise, 
comprising the most material doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
been elucidated by the labours of Gau6apAda, and §an- 
CAB A. Gau5ap Ada’s commentary is assisted by the notes 
of Anandagibi. 

Among the miscellaneous Upanuhads, the first thirteen 
(from the 16th to the 28th) have been left uncommented by 
the principal expounders of the Vid&ata, for a reason before- 
mentioned. The names of these Upanishada will be found 
in the subjoined note.:|; 


* This reason is assigned by the annotator on Sanoaba’s gloss, at 
the beginning of his notes on the MuASaca Vpmidtad. 

t 3d Brahma-vUl!^ 4th CAuriei. 5th Ch61ie&. 6th and 7th 
d^karvehUnu. 8th Ghr&Aa. 9th Mahd, 10th Brahma. 11th /Vd- 
iUgnMtra. 

t I6th NUtHmdn, 17th Nidu-vmdit. 18Ui firahms-otAdn. 19th 
AmdUa-vmdit. 20th iykg6aa-vmdit. 81st lyi-vmdit. 22d Yiga- 
sfaahd. 23d Yiga-Mwa. 84th Sam^fSaa. 85th Ara%a or druM- 
fds/a. 26th CMfha&taf. 87th PiUbu 88th itma. 
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The following six from (from the 29th to the 34th,) con- 
stitute the Niwnha T&paniya ; five of them compose the 
Piirva Tapaniya, or first part of the Upanithad so called ; 
and the last, and most important, is entitled Uttara 
T6p€miya, It has been expounded by GAufiApAnA, as 
the first part Gf not the whole Upaaithad) has been, by 
Sancara.* The object of this treatise appears to be the 
identifying of N RfsiNH a with all the gods : but, so fin* as I 
comprehend its meaning (for I have not sufficiently examined 
it to pronounce confidratly on this point,) the fiibulous incar- 
nation of Vishnu, in the shape of a vast lion, does not seem 
to be at all intended ; and the name of NbIsinha is applied 
to the divinity, with a superlative import, but with no appa- 
rent allumon to that &ble. 

The two next Upaniakadt constitute the first and second 
parts of the Cedhacat or Valtt, or CafhavdUi (for the name 
varies in different copies). It belongs properly to the Ya~ 
junida, as before mentioned ; but it is usually cited from 
the At'harvana; and has been commented, as appertaining 
to this Veda, by Sancara, and by BAuACBYsHNA.i* 

It comprises six sections, severally entitled ValU; but 
ocmstituting two chapters (jcuFhyaya), denominated Pur- 
vorwdU and tJttara^val&. The dialogue is supported by 
Mrityu, or death, and the prince NAchicAtas, whom his 
fiither, VAjAiBAVASA, consigned to Yama, being provoked 
by the boy’s importunately adung him, (through zeal, how- 

* I have several copies of the text, and of Gau^apada’s commen- 
tary; with a sing^le transcript of ^Angara’s gloss on the five first of 
the treatises entitled Tapaniya. 

t The commentary of fiAKCARA is, as usaal, csoncise and perspi- 
cuous : and that of BlLXOHtsHfiA, copious but clear. Besides their 
commentaries, and several copies of the text, together with a parar 
phrase by ViDYlRAfiTA, I have found this Upaniahad forming a 
chapter in a Brahmada^ which is marked as belonging to the Sama- 
vida^ and which 1 conjecture to be the Panchaminia Brakmaiui of 
that Vida. 
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ever, for the success of a sacrifice performed to ensure uni- 
versal conquest,) “ to whom wilt thou give me?” Yam a 
receives NACHicfixAS with honour, and instructs him in 
theology, by which beatitude and exemption from worldly 
sufferings may be attained, through a knowledge of the true 
nature of the soul, and its identity with the Supreme Being. 
The doctrine is sinular to that of other principal Upaaishad$. 

The Cinishita, or Cena Upanithad, is the thirty-seventh 
of the Afharvana, and agrees, almost word for word, with 
a treatise bearing the same title, and belonging to a Sac’hSi 
of the Samaveda. Sancara has> however, written sepa- 
rate commentaries on both, for the sake of exhibiting their 
different interpretations.* Both commentaries have, as 
usual, been annotated. 

A short Upaniahad, entitled NarayaAa, is followed by 
two others (39th and 40th), which form the first and second 
parts of the Vrihan NarayaAa. This correspoiids, as before 
mentioned, with an Upanishadf bearing the same title, and 
terminating the AraAya of the TaittiAya Yajureida. 

On the three subsequent Upanishada I shall offer no 
remarks; they have not been commented among such as 
relate to the Vidanta ; and I have not ascertained whence 
they are extracted.*!' 

Under the name of Attandavalfi and ShrtguvalH, two 
Upanithads follow (44th and 46th), which have been 
already noticed as extracts from the AraAya of the black 
Yajuth, distinguished by the titles of TaUciriyavajL VaruAi. 

The remaining seven Upani»hads'\ are unexplained by 


* Here, as in other instances, I speak from copies in my possession, 
t Their titles are, 41st SardhpanuhaUtm,. 42d Hama. And 43d 
Paramahama. 

t 46thOdftidh. CiUgnp-rudra. 48th and 49th 
first and second parts. fiOth ChttMifjNi. filstJiiMis. 62A ikrtma. 
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commentators on the Vedanta. They are, indeed, suffi- 
ciently easy, not to require a laboured interpretation : but 
there is room to regret the want of an ancient commentaiy, 
which might assist in determining whether these Upanishads 
be genuine. The reason of this lemark will be subsequently 
explained. 

Entertaining no doubts conceniing the genuineness of the 
other works, which have been here described, I think it 
nevertheless proper to state some of the reasons, on which 
my belief of their authenticity is founded. It appears neces- 
sary to do so, since a late author has abruptly pronounced 
the Vedas to be forgeries.* 

It has been already mentioned, that the practice of reading 
the principal Vedas in superstitious modes, tends to preserve 
the genuine text. Copies, prepared for such modes of 
recital, are spread in various ^parts of India^ especially Be- 
nares, Jeyenagar, and the banks of the 06ddverL Inter- 
polations and forgeries have become impracticable since this 
usage has been introduced: and the Rt^veda, and both 
the Yajvshes, belonging to the several ^c^has, in which 
that custom has been adopted, have been, therefore, long 
safe from alteration. 

The explanatory table of contents, belonging to the several 
Vedas, also tends to ensure the purity of the text ; since 
the sul]yect and length of each passage are therein specified. 
The index, again, is itself secured from alteration by more 
than one exposition of its meaning, in the form of a per- 
petual commentary. 

It is a received and well grounded opinion of the learned 
in India, that no book is altogether safe from changes and 
interpolations until it have been commented : but when once 
a gloss has been published, no fabrication could afteiwards 

« Mr. Pinkerton, in his Modem Geography, Vol. II. 
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succeed ; because the perpetual commeutaiy notices every 
passage, and, in general, explains every word. 

Commentaries on the Vedas themselves exist, which tes- 
tify the authenticity of the text. Some are stated to have 
been composed in early times : I shall not, however, rely on 
any but tliose to which 1 can with certainty refer. I have 
fragments of Uv Af a’s gloss ; the greatest part of SAyan a*s 
on several Vedas; and a complete one by Mahid’hara on 
a single I also posscssnearlythe whole of S Angara’s 

commentary on the Upanishads ; and a part of Gau- 
6apAda’s; with others, by different authors of less note. 

The genuineness of the commentaries, again, is secured 
by a crowd of annotators, whose works expound every 
passage in the original gloss ; and whose annotations are 
again interpreted by others. This observation is particu- 
larly applicable to tlie most important parts of the Vedas^ 
which, as is natural, are the most studiously a^id elabomtely 
explained. 

The Niructa^ with its copious commentaries on the obso- 
lete words and passages of scripture, further authenticates 
the accuracy of the text, as there explained. The references 
and quotations, in those works, agree with the text of the 
VedaSj as we now find it. 

The gmnimar of the Sanscrit language contains rules 
applicable to the anomalies of the ancient dialect. The 
many and voluminous commentaries on that, and on other 
parts of the grammar, abound in examples cited from the 
Vedas: and here, also, the present text is consonant to 
those ancient quotations. 

Philosophical works, especially the numerous commen- 
taries on the aphorisms of the Mimansa and Vedanta^ 
illustrate and support every position advanced in them, by 
ample quotations from the Vedas. The object of the ilfi- 
mansa is to establish the cogency of precepts contained in 
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scripture, and to furnish maxims for its interpretation ; and, 
for the same purpose, rules of reasoning, from which a sys- 
tem of logic is deducible. The object of the Vedanta is to 
illustrate the system of mystical theology taught by the 
supposed revelation, and to show its application to the en- 
thusiastic pursuit of unimpassioned perfection and mystical 
intercourse with the divinity. Both are closely connected 
with the Vedas : and here, likewise, the authenticity of the 
text is supported by ancient references and citations. 

Numerous collections of aphorisms, by ancient authors,* 
on religious ceremonies, contmn, in every line, references to 
passages of the Vedas. Commentaries on these aphorisms 
cite the passages at greater length. Separate treatises 
also interpret the prayers used at divers ceremonies. Ri- 
tuals, some ancient, others modem, contain a full detail of 
the ceremonial, with all the prayers which are to be recited 
at the various religious rites for which they are formed. 
Such rituals are extant, not only for ceremonies which are 
constantly observed, but for others which are rarely prac- 
tised ; and even for such as have been long since disused. 
In all, the passages taken fiom the Vedas agree with the 
text of the general compilation. 

The Indian legislators, with their commentators, and 
the copious digests and compilations from their works, fre- 
quently refer to the Vedas; especially on those points of 
the law which concern religion. Here also the references 
are consistent with the present text of the Indian scripture. 


* The S&tras of ASwalXyana, SIno’htXyana, Baudd’hXyana, 
CXtyXyana, LXfXYANA. G6 bhila, Apabtamba &c. 

These, sppertoiDing to various kac^h&s of the Yidas^ coostitute the 
or system of religious observances. I have here enumerated a 
few only. The list might be much enlarged, from my own collection ; 
and still more so, from quotations by various compilers : for the origi- 
nal works, and their commentaries, as well as compilations from 
them, are very numerous. 
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Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illus- 
trations of moral maxims, and quote fA>m their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts.* 
These quotations are found to agree with the received text 
of the sacred books. 

Citations from the Indian scripture occur in every branch 
of literature studied by orthodox Hindus. Astronomy, so 
far as it relates to the calendar, has frequent occasion for 
reference to the Vedas. Medical writers sometimes cite 
them; and even annotators on profane poets occasionally 
refer to this authority, in explaining passages which contain 
allusions to the sacred text. 

Even the writings of the heretical sects exhibit quotations 
from the Vedas. 1 have met with such in the books of tlie 
JainaSf unattended by any indication of their doubting the 
genuineness of the original, though they do not receive its 
doctrines, nor acknowledge its cogency .f 

In all these branches of Indian literature, while perusing 
or consulting the works of various authors, I have found 
perpetual references to the Vedas, and have frequently veri- 
fied the quotations. On this ground I defend the authentic 
text of the Indian scripture, as it is now extant; and 
although the passages which I have so verified are few, 
compared with the great volume of the Vedas, yet I have 
sufficient grounds to argue, that no skill in the nefarious 
arts of forgery and felsification, could be equal to the 


* A work entitled NUi manjafi is an instance of this mode of treat- 
ing moral subjects. 

t The Saiapai^ha especially the 14th hook, or Vr^hafi 

Amhpaea, is repeatedly cited, with exact references to the numbers of 
the chapters and sections, in a feagroent of a treatise by a Jaina 
author, the communication of which I owe to Mr. Spbkr, among 
other fragments collected by the late Gapt. Uoark, and purchased 
at the sale of that gentleman’s library. 
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arduous task of fiibricating large woiks, to i^ree with the 
very nomerous d&tions, pervading thousands of volumes, 
ccnaposed on diverse subjects, in every branch of literature, 
and dispersed through the various nations of Hindus, inhabit- 
ing Hindustan and the Hekhin. 

If any part of what is now lecdved as the Veda^ cannot 
stand the test of such a comparison, it may be rejected, as 
at least doubtful, if not certainly spurious. Even such parts 
as cannot be fully ccmfirmed by a strict scrutiny, must be 
either received with caution, or be set aside as questionable. 
1 shall point out parts of the fourth Vida, which I consider 
to be in this predicament. But, with the exceptions now 
indicated, the various portions of the Vidas, drhich have 
been examined, are as yet free from such suspicion ; and, 
until they are impeached by more than vague assertion, 
have every title to be admitted as genuine copies of books, 
which (however little deserving of it) have been long held 
in reverence by the Hindus. 

I am apprized that this opinion will find opponents, 
who are inclined to dispute the whole of Indian literature, 
and to consider it all as consisting of forgeries, fiibricated 
within a few years, or, at best, in the last few ages. This 
appears to be grounded on assertions and conjectures, 
which were inconsiderately hazarded, and whkji have been 
eagerly received, and extravagantly strained. 

In the first place, it should be observed, that a work must 
not be hastily condemned as a forgery, because, on exami- 
nation, it appears not to have been really written by the 
parson, whose name is usually coupled with quotations from 
it. For if the very work itself show that it does not pur- 
port to be written by that person, the safe conclusion is, 
that it was never meant to be ascribed to him. Thus the 
two principal codes of Hindu law are usually dted as 
MsNu’fe and YijNYAWALCYA’s: but in the codes them- 
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selves, those are dialogists, not authors: and the best 
commentators espressly declare that these institutes were 
written by other persons than Menu and YAjnyawalcya.* 
The Sriarya Sitld^hanta is not pretended to have been writ- 
ten by Meya : but he is introduced as receiving instruction 
from a partial incarnation of the Sun ; and their conversation 
constitutes*^ dialogue, which is recited by another person 
in a di£ferent company, 'fhe text of the Simc'hya philoso- 
phy, from which the sect of Budd’ha seems to have bor- 
rowed its doctrines, is not the work of Capila himself, 
though vulgarly ascribed to him; but it purports to be 
composed by ISwara CrIshna ; and he is stated to have 
received the doctrine mediately finm Capila, through 
successive teachers, after its publication by Panch aSic’h a, 
who had been himself instructed by Asuri, the pupil of 
Capila. 

To adduce more instances would be tedious : fhey abound 
in every branch of science. Among works, the authors of 
which are unknown, and which, therefore, as usual, are 
vulgarly ascribed to some celebrated name, many contain 
undisguised evidence of a more modem date. Such are those 
parts of Pwrakat in which the prophetic style is assumed, 
because they relate to events posterior to the age of the 
persons who are speakers in the dialogue. Thus Budd’ha is 
mentioned under various names in the MaUya, Vishnu, 
Shagavata, GarucUi, Nrisinha, and other PuraAas. I 
must not omit to notice, that §ANCARkcHARVA, the great 
commentator (m the abstrusest parts of the Vedas, is cele- 
brated, in the Vrthad dCharma puraAa,'\ as an incama- 


* ViJNTliiAY6ai, alto aamad VuKTlNftwAKA, who commented 
the institetes which bear the name of YijNYAWAi.oYA, state* the 
text to be an abridgment by a different aothor. 

t In the 78th chapter of the 2d part. This is the PurnAa lo.en* 
tioned by nm with doubt in a former eaaay, (Asiatic Besearches, vol. 
v. p. 53.) 1 have rince procured a copy of it. 
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tion of VisitMU ; and Gau^apAda is described, in the 
Saneara vyeya, as the pupil of Sue A the son of VyAsa.* 

I do not mean to say, that forgeries are not sometimes 
committed ; or that books are not counterfeited, in whole 
or in part. Sir W. Jones, Mr. Blaquierb, and myself, 
have detected interpolations. Many greater forgeries have 
been attempted : some have for a time succeeded, and been 
ultimately discovered : in regard to others, de^tion has 
immediately overtaken the fradulent attempt. A conspicu- 
ous instance of systematic fabrication, by which Captain 
WiLPORi) was for a time deceived, has been brought to 
light, as has been fully stated by that gentleman. But 
though some attempts have been abortive, others may 
doubtless have succeeded. 1 am myself inclined to adopt 
an opinion supported by many learned Hindus, who con- 
sider the celebrated Bhagavata as the work of a gram- 
marian, supposed to have lived about six hundred years 
ago. 

In this, as in several other instances, some of which I 
diall have likewise occasion to notice, the learned among 
the Hindus have resisted the impositions that have been 
attempted. Many others might be stated, where no impo- 
sition has been either practised or intended. In Europe, 
as well as in the East, works are often published anony- 
mously, with fictitious introductions: and diverse compo- 
sitions, the real authors of which are not known, have, on 
insufficient grounds, been dignified with celebrated names. 
To such instances, which are frequent everywhere, the im- 
putation of forgery does not attach. 


* If this were not a fable, the real age of VyIsa might be hence 
ascertained; and, consequently, the period when the Vidas were 
arranged in their present form. GdviNOANAT’HA, the instructor of 
$ANCARA, is stated to have been the pupil of Gau6apXda ; and« ac- 
cording to the traditions generally received in the peninsula of India, 
Sancara lived little more than eight hundred years ago. 
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In Europe, too, Uteraiy forgeries have been committed, 
both in andent and modem times. The poems ascribed 
to Orpheus, are generally admitted not to have been 
composed by that poet, if, indeed, he ever existed. Nani, 
chtAnnivs, ^Viterbo, is now universally considered as 
an impostor, notwithstanding the defence of his publica- 
tion, and of himself, by some among the learned of his 
age. In our own country, and in recent times, literary 
frauds have been not unfiequent. But a native of India, 
who should retort the charge, and argue from a few in- 
stances, that the whole literature of Europe, which is held 
ancient, consists of modem forgeries, would be justly cen- 
sured for his presumption. 

We must not then indiscriminately condemn tne whole 
literature of India. Even Father Hardouin, when he 
advanced a similar paradox respecting the works of ancient 
writers, excepted some compositions of Cicero, Yirgii., 
Horace, and Pliny. 

It is necessary in this country as every where else, to be 
guarded agmnst literary impositions. But doubt and sus- 
picion should not be carried to an extreme length. Some 
febricated works, some interpolated passages, will be de- 
tected by the sagacity of critics in the progress of researches 
into the leammg of the east : but the greatest part of the 
books, received by the learned among the Hindus, will 
assuredly be found genuine. I do not doubt that the 
Vedas, of which an account has been here given, will 
appear to be of this description. 

In pronounmng them to be genuine, I mean to say, that 
they are the same comporitions, which, under the same 
title of Vida, have been revered by Hindus for hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years. I think it probable, that they 
were compiled by DwaipAyan A, the person who is said to 
have cdlected them, and who is thence suraamed Vyasa, 
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or the compiler. I can peit^ye no difficulty in admitting, 
that those passages which are now ascribed to human 
authors, either as the JRtshis, or as the reciters of the text, 
were attributed to the same persons, so long ago, as when the 
compilation was made ; and probably, in most instances, 
those passages were really composed by the alleged authors. 
Concerning such texts as are assigned to divine persons, 
according to Hindu mythology, it may be fairly conclude, 
that the true writers of them were not known when the 
compilation was made ; and, for this reason, they were 
assigned to fabulous personages. 

The different portions which constitute the Vedas, must 
have been written at various times. The exact period 
when they were compiled, or that in which the greatest part 
was composed, cannot be determined with accuracy and 
confidence from any facte yet ascertained. But the country 
may ; since many rivers of India are mentioned in more 
than one text ; and, in regard to the period, I incline to 
think, that the ceremonies called Yajnya, and the prayers 
to be recited at those ceremonies, are as old as the calendar, 
which purports to have been framed for such religious rites. 

To each Veda a treatise, under the title of Jy6tish, is 
annexed, which explains the adjustment of tlie calendar, 
for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the per- 
formance of religious duties. It is adapted to the compari- 
son of solar and lunar time with the vulgar or civil year ; 
and was evidently formed in the infancy of astronomical 
knowledge. From the rules delivei'cd in the treatises 
\yhich I have examined,* it appears, that the cycle OTugci) 
there employed, is a period of five years only. The month 
is lunar ; but at the end, and in the middle, of the quin- 


* I have several copies of one such treatise, besides a commentary 
on the JjfittUth of (he RXgvcda^ by an unknown author; which is 
accordingly assigned to a fabulous personage, S£shanIoa. 
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quennial period, an intercalation is admitted, by doubling 
one month. Accordingly, the cycle comprises three com- 
mon lunar years, and two, which contun thirteen lunations 
each. The year is divided into six seasons; and each 
mmith into half months. A complete limation is measured 
by thirty lunar days ; some one of which must of course, 
in alternate months, be sunk, to make the dates agree with 
the nycthemera. For this purpose, the sixty-second day 
iq>pears to be deducted :* and thus the cycle of five years 
consists of 1860 lunar days, or 1830 nycthemera ; subject 
to a further correction, for the excess of nearly four days 
above the true sidereal year : but the exact quantity of this 
correction, and the method of makii^ it, according to this 
calendar, have not yet been sufficiently investigated to be 
here stated. The zodiac is divided into twenty-seven aste- 
risms, or signs, the first of which, both in the JyStish and 
in the Vidas, is Cnttica, or the Pleiads. The place of 
the colures, according to these astronomical treatises, will 
be forthwith mentioned : but none of them hint at a motion 
of the equinoxes. The measure of a day by thirty hours, 
and that of an hour by sixty minutes, are explained ; and 
the method of constructing a clepsydra is taught. 

This ancient Hindu calender, corresponding in its divi- 
sions of time, and in the assigned origin of the ecliptic, 
with several passages of the Vedas, is evidently the founda- 
tion of that which, after successive corrections, is now 
received by the Hindus throughout India. The progress 
of those corrections may be traced, from the cycle of five,i* 


* The Athenian year was regulated in a similar manner; but, ac- 
cording to Ghminus, it was the sixty-third day, which was deducted. 
Perhaps this Hindu calendar may assist in explaining the Grecian 
system of lunar months. 

i* The treatises in question contain allusions to the ages of the 
world : but without explaining, whether any, and what, specific period 
of time was assigned to each age. This cycle of five years is men- 
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to one of sixty lunar years (which is noticed in many popu- 
lar treatises on the calendar, and in the commentary of the 
Jydtish) ; and thence, to one of sixty years of Jupiter ; 
and, filially, to the greater astronomical periods of twelve 
thousand years of the gods, and a hundred years of Bra h* 
mA. But the history of Indian astronomy is not the 
subject of this essay. I shall only cite, from the treatises 
here referred to, a passage in which the then place of the 
coiures is stated. 

* Swar acramtit somaWcau yadi sacam savusavau ; syat 
tadadiyugam, maglias^ tapetSy suelby ^yanam hy udac. 

* Prapadyiti sravishi'' hitdau suryackandramasav udac ; 
mrp'ard'hi daeshin* areas tu : mag^ha-sramnaybh sada. 

* Gkarma-vriddhiry aparnprasfhahy eshapa-hrasay udag 
gatau: daeshint tan viparyastaUy shun muhurty ayantna tu* 

The following is a literal translation of this remarkable 
passage, which occurs in both the treatises examined by me. 

^ When the sun and moon ascend the sky together, being 
in the constellation over which the Vasus preside ; tlien does 
the cycle begin, and the [season] Maghay and the [month] 
Tapasy and the br?ght [fortnight], and the northern path. 

* The sun and moon turn towards the north at the begin- 
ning of Sravishtlia ; but the sun turns towards the south 
in the middle of the constellation over which the serpents 
preside ; and this [his turn towards the south, and towards 
the north], always [happens] in [the months of] Magha and 
Hravaim. 


tioned by the name of Ywjny in Farasara’s institutes of law edited by 
SuvRATA, and entitled Vrihat Paranara, It is there (Ch. 12. v. 83.1 
stated, as the basis of calculation for larj^er cycles : and that<»f 3G00 
years, deduced from one of sixty (containinjr twelve simple yu^as)f 
is denominated the yuga of Vacpati; whence the yuga of Praja- 
nat’ha, containing 216,000 years, is derived; and twice that oonstr- 
tutes the Caliyuga. The still greater periods are afterwards described 
under tlie usual names. 
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* In the northern progress, an increase of day, and de- 
crease of night, take place, amounting to a prasfha (or 
32 palas) of water: in the southern, both are reversed (i.e. 
the days decrease and the nights increase), and [the differ- 
ence amounts] by the journey, to six muhurtas.^* 

^avishVha is given, in all the dictionaries of the Sanscrit 
language, as another name of D'hanislifha; and is used 
for it in more than one passage of the Vtdas, This is the' 
constellation wliich is sacred to the Vasus ; as AHcsha is 
to the serpents. The deities presiding over the twenty-seven 
constellations, are enumerated in thi-ee other verses of tlie 
Jyotish belonging to the Ynjush^ and in several . places of 
the Vetlas, The Jyotish of the Rich differs in U‘ans]3osing 
two of them ; but the commentator corrects this as a faulty 
reading. 

In sevend passages of the Jybtish^ these names of dei- 
ties are used for the constellations over which they preside ; 
especially one, wliicdi states the .situation of the moon, when 
the. sun nvaclies the tropic, in years other than the first of 
the cycle. L\ery where these terms are explained, as indi- 
cating tlie constellations which that numeration allots to 
them.i- InxtN, contained in the Vtdas themselves, confirm 
the corres])ondence; and the connexion of and the 

Aswins is indeed decisive. 

Hence it is clear, tliat D'hanisUfha and AsUsha are the 
constellations meant ; and that when this Hindu calendar 
was regulated, the solstitial points were reckoned to be at 
the beginning of the one, and in the middle of the other : 
and such was the situation of those cardinal points, in the 


• T cannot, as yet, reconcile the time here stated. Its explanation 
appears to depend on the construction of the clepsydra, which I do 
not well understand ; as the rule for its construction is obscure, and 
.involves some difficulties which remain yet unsolved. 

t I think it needless to quote the original of this enumeration. 
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fourteenth century before the Christian era. 1 formerly* 
had occasion to show fiorn another passage of the Vidatf 
that the correspondence of seasons with months, as there 
stated, and as also suggested in the passage now quoted 
from the Jy6Ashf agrees with such a situation of the cardinal 
points. 

I now proceed to fulfil the promise of indicating such 
parts of the fourth Vida as appear liable to suspicion. 
These are the remfuning detached Upanishads, which are 
not received into the best collections of fifty-two theological 
tracts, belonging to the At'harva-^vida ; and even some of 
those which are there inserted, but which, so fiur as my 
inquiries have yet reached, do not appear to have been 
commented by ancient authors, nor to have been quoted in 
the old commentaries on the Vedanta. Two of these 
Upanishads are particularly suspicious : one entitled Rama 
tapantya, consisting of two parts {P&rva and Uttara) ; and 
another called G6pala tapantya, also comprising two parts, 
of which one is named the Crtshna Upanishad. The in- 
troduction to the first of these works contains a summary, 
which agrees in substance with the mythological history of 
the husband of SIta, and conqueror of Lanca. Tlie other 
exalts the hero of Mat’hura. 

Although the Rama t&paniya be inserted in all the col- 
lections of Upanishads, which I have seen ; and the G6pala 
tapaniya appear in some, yet I am inclined to doubt their 
genuineness, and to suspect that they have been written in 
times, modem, when compared with the remainder of the 
Vidas. This suspicion is chiefly grounded on the opinion, 
that the sects, which now worship RAm a and CrIshna as 
incarnations of Vishnu, are comparatively new. I have 
not found, in any other part of the Vidas, the least trace 
of such a worship. The real doctrine of the whole Indian 


Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. S83. 
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scripture is the unity of the deity, in whom the universe is 
comprehended : and the seeming polytheism which it exhi- 
bits, offers the elements, and the stars, and planets, as gods. 
The three principal manifestations of tlie divinity, with other 
personified attributes and energies, and most of the other 
gods of Hindu mythology, are indeed mentioned, or at least 
indicated, in the Vtdas. But the worship of deified heroes 
is no part of that system ; nor are the incarnations of deities 
suggested in any other portion of the text, which I have 
yet seen ; though such are sometimes hinted at by the com- 
mentators. 

According to the notions, which I entertain of the real 
history of the Hindu religion, the worship of RAm a, and of 
CrYsiin A, by the VaisJinavM^ and that of MaiiAd&va and 
BhavAnI by the SawcLS and Mctas, have been generally 
introduced, since the persecution of the Saudd^has and 
Jiainas. The institutions of the Vedas are anterior to 
Budd’ha, whose theology seems to have been borrowed 
from the system of Gapila, and whose most conspicuous 
practical doctrine is stated to have been the unlawfulness of 
killing animals, which in his opinion were too frequently 
slain for the purpose of eating their flesh, under the pre- 
tence of perfoiming a sacrifice or Yajnya. The overthrow 
of the sect of Budd’ha, in India, has not effected the full 
revival of the religious system inculcated in the Vedas. 
Most of what is there taught, is now obsolete : and, in its 
stead, new orders of religious devotees have been instituted ; 
and new forms of religious ceremonies have been established. 
Rituals founded on the PuraAas^ and observances bor- ' 
rowed from a worse source, t^e TantraSj have, in a great 
measure, antiquated the institutions of the VtdcLS. In par- 
ticular, the sacrificing of animals before the idols of CAlI,* 


* In Bengal, and the contiguous provinces, thousands of kids and 
bufialo calves are sacrificed before the idol, at every celebrated tern- 
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has superseded the less sanguinary practice of the Yajnya; 
and the adoration of RAma and of CKYsHNA'has Succeeded 
to that of the elements and planets. If this opinion be 
well founded, it follows that the Upanishads in question 
have probably been composed in .later times, since the in- 
troduction of those sects, which hold RAma and G6 pAla 
in peculiar veneration. 

On the same gi’6und, eveiy Upanishad, which strongly 
favours the doctrines of these sects, may be rejected,, as 
liable to much suspicion. Such is the Atmah6flha Upani^ 
sAarf,*in whichCRlsHNA is noticed by the title of Mad’hu- 
sOdana, son of D^vAci: and such, also, is the Sunda- 
rUapani^'\ which inculcates the worship of DAvi. 

The remaining Upanishads do not, so far as I have exa- 
mined them, exhibit any internal evidence of a modem date. 
I state them as liable to doubt, merely because 1 am not 
acquainted with any external evidence of their genumene8S.{ 

pie ; and opulent persons make a similar destruction of animals at 
their private chapels. The sect which has adopted this system is 
prevalent in Bengal, and in many other provinces of India: and the 
Sanguinary Chapter, translated from the Calicd Puraka hy Mr. 
Br.AQUfRRK (Asiatic Researches, vol. y. p. 371), is one among the 
authorities on which it relies. But the practice is not approved hy 
other sects of Hindus. 

* I have seen but one copy of it, in an imperfect collection of the 
Upanishads. It is not inserted in other compilations, which never- 
theless purport to be complete. 

t According to the only copy that 1 have seen, it comprises five 
Upanishads^ and belongs to the it^harvaha ; but the style resembles 
that of the TanJtras more than the Vidas. It is followed by a tract, 
marked as belonging to the same Vida^ and entitled Tripwra Uptmi- 
sihnd^aT Traipwfipa; but this differs from another bearing the similar 
title of Trij^k Upanishads and found in a different collection of 
theological treatises. I equally discredit both of them, althoL^ they 
are cited by writers on the Mantra sastra (or use of incantations) ; 
and although a commentary has been written on the Tripura by 
BnaffA BhIsoara. 

t The same observation is applicable to several UpanuhadSs which 
are not inserted in the best Collections, but which occur in others. 
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But it is probable, that further researches may ascertain the 
accuracy of most of them, as extracts from the Vidas ; and 
their authenticity, as works quoted by known authors. In 
point of doctrine they appear to conform with the genuine 
Upanishads. 

The preceding description may serve to convey some 
notion of the Vidas. They are too voluminous for a com- 
plete translation of the whole ; and what they contai nwould 
hardly reward the labour of the reader ; much less that of 
the translator. The ancient dialect in which they are com- 
posed, and especially that of the three first Vidas, is 
extremely difficult and obscure: and, though curious, as the 
parent of a more polished and refined language (the classical 
Sanscrit), its difficulties must long continue to prevent such 
an examination of the whole Vidas, as would be requisite 
for extracting all that is remarkable and important in those 
voluminous works. But they well deserve to be* occasionally 
consulted by the oriental scholar. 


For instance, the Scanda^ Caula, Gitplchandana^ Darsana^ and Vajra- 
suchi. 1 shall not stop to indicate a few questionable passages in some 
of these dubious tracts. 




nr. 


On the Duties of a 1’aithvui. TIin'du Widow. 


(From tlie Asiatic Rescarrlio**, vol. iv. |>. — 2J9. Calcutta, 

1795. 4to.] 


While the light which the labours of the Asiatic S<x*iety 
have tlirovvn on the sciences and religion of the Hindus, 
has drawn the attention of the literary world to that subject, 
the hint thrown out by the President for rejecting the autho- 
rity of every publication preceding the translation of the 
GUaj docs not appear to have made sulTicient impression. 
Several late compilations in Europe betray great want of 
judgment in the selection of authorities; and their motley 
dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error ; 
for this reason it seems necessary on every topic to revert 
to original authorities, for the puqK)se of cancelling error or 
verifying facts already published ; and this object will no 
way be more readily attained, than by the communication 
of detached essays on each topic, as it may present itself 
to the Orientalist in the progress of his researches. 

From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the 
following authorities from Sanscrit books be thought worthy 
of a place in the next volume of the Society’s Transactions, 
I shall be lewarded for the pains taken in collecting them. 

' Having first bathed, the widow, dressed in two clean 
‘ garments, and holding some cma grass, sips water from 

* the palm of her hand. Bearing cusa and on her 

* hand, she looks towards tlie east or north, while the Brah- 
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mana utters the mystic word dm. Bowing to NArA- 
YANA, she next declares On this month, so named 
in such a jmcshfiy on such a I (naming herself and 

her faiuilyt) that I may meet ArundhatI J and reside in 
Swarga; that the years of my stay may be numerous as 
tlie hairs on the human body ; that I may enjoy with my 
husband the felicity of heaven, and sanctify my paternal 
and maternal progenitors, and the ancestry of my hus- 
band’s father ; tliat lauded by the Apsarases^ I may be 
happy with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen 
Indras; tliat expiation be made for my husband’s of- 
fences, wliether he has killed a Brahmana^ broken the 
ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, thus I ascend 
my husband’s burning pile. I call on you, ye guardians 
of the eight regions of the world; Sun and Moon! Air, 
Fire, 7Etlicr,§ Earth, and Water ! My own soul ! 
Yam a! Day, Night, and Twilight! And thou. Con- 
science, bear witness : I follow my husband’s corpse 
on the funeral pile.”’|| 


• This declaration is called the Sanealpn, 

t Gotrn, the family or race. Four great families of Brahinaitas Vixe 
now extant, and have branched into many distinct races. Since the 
memorable massacre of the Cshatriyas^hy Pabasu-Raaia, the Qihu- 
iriyds describe themselves from the same Gbtras as the Brahmanas. 

X Wife of VasishVha. § Avasa. 

II In several publications the woman lias been described as placing 
herself on the pile before it be lighted ; but the ritual quoted is con- 
formable to the text of the Bhagavatn. 

** When the corpse is about to be consumed in the mhbtajay the 
faithful wife who stood without, rushes on the fire.” — Nahkua tf» 
Yud’htshPhira, announcing the death and funeral of Dhrita- 
KASiifRA. See Bhagavatny book i.. ch. 13. 

The snhbtaja is a cabin of grass or leaves, sometimes erected on 
the funeral pile. The shed on the funeral pile of a Mtmi is [called] 
pnrhbtaja and See the vocabulary entitled Hdravari, 
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' Having repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thrice round 

* the pile ; and the Hrahmana utters the following mantras : 

* “ O^m! Let these women, not to be widowed, good wives, 
' adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign 

* themselves to the fire. Immortal, not childless, nor hus- 
^ bandless, well adorned with gems, let them pass into fire, 
' whose original element is water.” (From the Rigvtda.) 

* * ** Cyml Let these faithful wives, pure, beautiful, commit 
themselves to the firc, with their husband’s corpse.” 

(A Pauranica mantra.) 

^ With this benediction, and uttering the mystic Namo 

* Namah, she ascends the flaming pile.’ 

While the prescribed ceremonies are performed by the 
widow, the sou, or other near kinsman, of the deceased, 
applies the first torch, with the forms directed for funeral 
rites in the GrViya,^ by which his tribe is governed. 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of 
Angiras : 

The wife who commits herself to the flames with her 
husband’s corpse, shall equal ArundhatI, and reside in 
Swarga; 

Accompanying her husband, she shall reside so long 
in Swarga as are the thirty-five millions of hairs on the 
** human body. 

As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent from 
his earth, so, bearing her husband [from hell], with him 
** she shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal 
and paternal ancestors ; and the ancestry of him to whom 
** she gave her virginity. 


* Extracts or compilations from the sacred books, containing the 
particular forms for religious ceremonies, to be observed by the race 
or family for whom that portion of the sacred writings has been 

adopted, which composes their 
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Such a wifey adoring her husband, in celestial felicity 
** with him, greatest, most admired,* * * § with him shall 
** enjoy the delights of heaven, while fourteen In dr as 
reign. 

** Though her husband had killed a broken 

** the ties of gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates 
** the crime.” (Angiras.) 

The mantras are adopted on the authority of the JBrahme 
puraAa. 

While the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of tlie 
greatest duty of woman ; she is loyal and pure who h^rns 
** herself with her hushandHs corpse. Hearing this, fortified 
[in her resolution], and full of affection, she completes the 
Pitrimedha yaga% and ascends to Swarga.^* 

(Brahme puraha.) 

It is held .to be the duty of a widow to bum herself with 
her husband’s corpse ; but she has the alternative, • 

' On the death of her husband, to live as Brahmachari^ 
or commit herself to the flames.” (Vishnu.) 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of 
piety and mortification. 

The use of tamhiilaj dress, and feeding off vessels of 
tutenague is forbidden to the the Brahmachari^ 

** and the widow.*' (Prach£:tas.) 

The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor 
sleep on a bed ; if she do so, her husband falls from 
Swarga. 


* The word in the text is expounded “ lauded by the choirs of 
heaven, Oand^harvas^^^ &c. 

t The commentators are at the pains of shewing that this expiation 
must refer to a crime committed in a former existence ; for funeral 
rites are refused to the murderer of a Br6hmana, 

} Act of burning herself with her husband. 

§ SannyasU 
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She shall eat no other than simple food, juad * shall 
** daily offer the tarpoAa of cusa^ tih, and water.*!* 

“ In VaUac^ha, Cartica^ and Magha, she shall exceed 
the usual duties of ablution, alms, and pilgrimage, and 
often use the name of God [in prayer].” (The SmrtH.) 
After undertaking the duty of a Sati, should the widow 
recede, she incurs the penalties of defilement. 

‘‘ If the woman, regretting life, recede from the pile, she 
** is defiled ; but may be purified by observing the fast 
called Prajapatya.'^X (Apastamba.) 

Though an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legislators 
have showQ themselves disposed to encourage widows to 
bum themselves with their husband’s corpse. 

HArIta thus defines a loyal wife: She, whose sym- 
pathy feels the pains and joys of her husband ; who 
mourns and pines in his absence, and dies when he dies, 
is a good and loyal wife.” (HiRiTA.) 

** Always revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the Devatas; 
** for, by her virtues, the prince’s empire may extend over 
‘‘ the three worlds.” {Matsya purana.) 

** Though the husband died unhappy by the disobedience 
of his wife ; if from motives of love, disgust [of the world], 
fear [of living unprotected], or sorrow, she commit herself 
** to the flames, she is entitled to veneration.” 

(Mah& Bharata.) 

Obsequies for suicides are forbidden ; but the Rtgveda 


* If she has no male descendants. See Madana Parijdia, 
t Oblations for the manes of ancestors to the third deg^ree, though 
not exclusively ; for the prayer includes a general petition for remoter 
ancestors. Yet daily oblations ( VaiivadSva) are separately offered for 
ancestors beyond the third degree. 

t It extends to twelve days; the first. three, a spare meal may be 
taken once in each day ; the next three, one in each night ; the suc- 
ceeding three days, nothing may be eaten but what is given unsolicited ; 
and the last three days are a rigid fast. 
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expi-essly declares, that the loyal wife [who burns hei* ** self], 
shall not be deemed a suicide. When a mourning of 
tliree days has been completed, the ^addha is to be 
“ performed.”* This appears from the prayer for the 
occasion, directed in the Rigetda. 

Regularly the chief mourner for tlie husband and for 
the wife, would in many cases be distinct persons : but the 
Bhavishya purana provides, that When the widow coii- 
signs herself to the same pile with the corpse of the 
^ deceased, whoever performs the Criya for her husband, 
shall perform it for her.” 

As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral 
pile to the Pin^ ; whoever lights the pile shall also 
“ offer the {Vayu purana.) 

In certain circumstances the widow is disqualified for this 
act of a Sati. 

** She who has an infant child, or is pregnant, or whose 
pregnancy is doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, O 
princess, ascend the funeral pile. 

** So said NAreda to the mother of Sagara.” 

The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of 
** her child to ascend the pile; nor shall one who is unclean 
** [from a periodical cause], or whose time for purification 
after child-biiih is not passed, nor shall one who is preg- 
** nant, commit herself to the flames.f But the mother of 
an iiifaiit may, if the care of the child can be otherwise 
“ provided.” (VrIhaspati.) 


* The shortness of the mourning is honourable : the longest mourn- 
ing is for the lowest tribe. 

t It has been erroneously asserted, that a wife, pregnant at the time 
of her husband’s death, may burn herself after delivery. Hindu 
authorities positively contradict it. In addition to the text it may be 
remarked, that it* is a maxim, “ Wha( was prevented in its season, 

** may not afterwards be resumed.*’ 
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In the event of a BriJmaha dying in a distant country, 
his widow is not permitted to bum herself. 

A Vijra or Br&hmani may not ascend a second pile.” 

(G6tama.) 

But with other castes, this proof of fidelity is not pre- 
cluded by the remote decease of the husband, and is called 
Anuganuma, 

■ “ The widow, on the news of her husband’s dying in a 
“ distant country, should expeditiously bum herself : so 
shall she obtain perfection.” (VyAsa.) 

Should the husband die on a journey, holding his 
** sandals to her breast, let her pass into the flames.” 

{Brahme purana.) 

The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively; 
for USanas or ^ucra declares : 

** Except a Vipr&, the widow may take any thing that 
** belonged to her husband, and ascend the pile. 

“ But a Vxprh may not ascend a second pile; this prac- 
tice belongs to other tribes.” (Sucra.) 

In two of the excepted cases, a latitude is allowed for a 
widow desirous of offering this token of loyalty, by post- 
poning the obsequies of the deceased: for VyAsa directs 
that, ** If the loyal wife be distant less than the journey of 
“ a day, and desire to die with her husband, his corpse 
** shall not be burnt until she arrive.” And the Bhavishya 
purhAa permits that ‘*the corpse be kept one night, if 
“ the third day of her uncleanness had expiree^ when her 
** husband died.” 

With respect to a circumstance of time,* which might 
on some occasions be objected, the commmitatorB obviate 
the difficulty, by arguing fiom several texts,* " that to die 


* OccMional observances are omitted on intercalary daysi 
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** with or after [her husband], is for a widow naimitticci^ 

** and camya,-\ and consequently allowable in the inter- 
“ calary month for D acsha teaches, that whenever an 
“ act both naimittica and camya is in hand, it is then to 
be performed without consulting season.” They are at 
the trouble of removing another difficulty : 

DHBYTARA.sHfRA in the state of Samadhi, quitted 
** his terrestrial form to proceed to the Mucti, or beatitude, 
“ which awaited him. When the leaves and wood were 
lighted to consume the corpse, his wife GA.nd’hA.r1[ was 
‘‘ seen to pass into the flames. Now also, a husband dying 
“ at Ci^i and attaining Muctif it becomes his widow to 
** follow the corpse, in the flames.” 

It were superfluous to pursue commentators through all 
their frivolous distinctions and laborious illustrations on 
latent difficulties. 

All the ceremonies essential to this awful riteare included 
in the instructions already quoted. But many practices 
have been introduced, though not sanctioned by any ritual. 
A widow who declaims her resolution of burning herself 
with the corpse, is required to give a token of her forti- 
tude : and it is acknowledged, that one who receded after 
the ceremony commenced, would be compelled by her rela- 
tions to complete the sacrifice. This may explain dicum- 
stances described by some who have witnessed the melan- 
choly scene. 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who 
have been present on such occa^ons, are directed in several 
rituals : 

** Adorned with all jewels, decked with miaium and other 
** customary ornaments, with the box of miniKia inker hand. 


* Eventual ; incumbent when a certain event happens, 
t Optional ; done for its reward. 
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havingmade/)^*a or adoration to the Dhatas, thus reflect- 
“ ing that this life is nought : my lord and master to me 
“ was all, — she walks round the burning pile. She bestows 
“ jewek on the Brahmahas, comforts her relations, and 
“ shows her friends the attentions of civility : while calling 
the Sun and Elements to witness, she distributes minium 
** at pleasure ; and having repeated the Sancalpa, proceeds 
into the flames. There embracing the corpse, she aban- 
dons herself to the fire, calling Satya ! Satya ! Satya V* 
The by-standers throw on butter and wood : for this they 
are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten million 
fold the merit of an Aswamidha, or other great sacrifice. 
Even those who join the procession from the house of the 
deceased to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded 
as for an Aheamedha. Such indulgences are promised by 
grave authors : they are quoted in this place only as they 
seem to authorize an inference, that happily the martyrs of 
this superstition have never been numerous. It is certain 
that the instances of the widow’s sacrifices are now rare : 
on this it is only necessary to appeal to the recollection of 
every person residing in India, how few instances have ac- 
tually occurred within his knowledge. And, had they ever 
been frequent, superstition would hardly have promised its 
indulgences to spectators. 



IV. 


On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
and of the BrAhmens especially. 


ESSAY 1 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. p. 345 — 3Gd. Calcutta, 

1798. 4to.] 


The civil law of the Hiudus contaiaiiig freqyent allusions 
to their religious rites, 1 was led, among other pursuits 
connected with a late undertaking, to peruse several treatises 
on this subject, and to translate fiom the Sanscrit some 
entire tracts, and parts of others. From these sources of 
information, upon a subject on which the Hindus are by 
no means communicative, I intend to lay before the Society, 
in this and subsequent essays, an abridged explanation of 
the ceremonies, and verbal translations of the prayers used 
at rites, which a Hindu is bound constantly to perform. In 
other branches of this inquiry, the Society may expect 
valuable communications from our colleague, Mr. W. C. 
Blaquiere, who is engaged in similar researches. That 
part of the subject to which I have confined my enquiries 
will be also found to contain curious matter, which I shall 
now set forth without comment, reserving for a subsequent 
essay tlie observations which are suggested by a review of 
these religious practices. 

A Brahmaha rising from sleep, is enjoined, under the 
penalty of losing the benefit of all rites performed by him, 
to rub his teeth with a proper withe, or a twig of the race- 
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miferous fig-tree, pronouncing to himself this pi-ayer : 
“ Attend, lord of the forest; S6 ma, king of herbs and 
*' plants, has approached thee : mayest thou and he cleanse 
** my mouth with glory and good auspices, that I may eat 
abundant food.” The following prayer is also used upon 
this occasion : ** Lord of the forest ! grant me life, strength, 
** glory, splendour, offspring, cattle, abundant wealth, vir- 
tue, knowledge, and intelligence.” But if a proper withe 
cannot be found, or on certain days, when the use of it is 
forbidden, (that is, on the day of the conjunction, and on 
the first, sixth, and ninth days of each lunar fortnight), he 
must rinse his mouth twelve times with water. 

Having carefully thrown away the twig which has been 
used, in a place free from impurities, he should proceed to 
bathe, standing in a river, or in other water. The duty of 
bathing in the morning, and at noon, if the man be a house- 
holder, and in the evening also, if he belong to an order of 
devotion, is inculcated by pronouncing the' strict observance 
of it no less efficacious than a rigid penance, in expiating 
sins, especially the early bath in the months of Magha, 
P’halguna, and Cartica : and the bath being particularly 
enjoined as a salutary ablution, he is permitted to bathe in 
his own house, but without prayers, if the weather, or his 
own infirmities, prevent his going forth : or he may abridge 
the ceremonies, and use fewer prayers, if a religious duty, 
or argent business, require his early attendance. The regu- 
lar bath consists of ablutions followed by worship, and by 
the inaudible recitation of the Gayatri with the names of 
the worlds. First sipping water, and sprinkling some before 
him, the priest recites the three subjoined prayers, while he 
performs an ablution, by throwing water eight times on 
his head, or towards the sky, and concludes it by casting 
water on the ground, to destroy the demons who wage 
war with the gods. Ist. ** O waters ! smce ye afford 
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** de%ht, grout iis present happiness, and the rapturous 
sight of the Supreme God.” 2d. “ Like tender mothers, 
** make us here partakers of your most auspicious essence.” 
3d. '' We become contented with your essence, with which 
ye satisfy the universe. Waters ! grant it unto us.” 
(Or, as otherwise expounded, the third text may signify, 

* Eagerly do we approach your essence, which supports 

* the universal abode. Waters ! grant it unto us.O In 
the Agni pura^, the ablution is otherwise directed : “ At 
“ twilight, let a man attentively recite the prayers addressed 

to water, and perform an ablution, by throwing water 
“ on the crown ofhis head, on the earth, towards the sky ; 
again towaitls the sky, on the earth., on the crown of his 
head, on the earth, again on the crown of his head, and 
lastly on the earth.” Immediately after this ablution, 
he should sip water without swallowing it, silently praying 
in these words : ** Lord of sacrifice ! thy h&rt is in the 
midst of the waters of the ocean ; may salutary herbs and 
** waters pervade thee. With sacrificial hynms and humble 
“ salutation we invite thy presence ; may this ablution be 
“ efficacious.” Or he may sip water while he utters in- 
audibly the mysterious names of the seven worlds. Thrice 
plunging into water, he must each time repeat the expiatory 
text which recites the creation ; and having thus completed 
his ablution, he puts on his mantle after washing it, and 
sits down to worship the rising sun. 

This ceremony is begun by his tying the lock of hair on 
the crown ofhis head, while he recites the Gayatri, holding 
much cma grass in his left, and three blades of the same 
grass in his right hand ; or wearing a ring of grass on the 
third finger of the same hand. Thrice sipping water with 
the same text preceded by the mysterious names of worlds, 
and each time rubbing his hands .as if washing them ; and 
finally, touching with his wet hand, his feet, head, breast. 
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eyes, ears, nose, and ndvel, or his breast, navel, and both^ 
shoulders only (according to another rule), he should 
again sip water three times, pronouncing to himself the 
expiatory text which recites the creation. If he happen to 
sneeze or spit, he must not immediately sip water, but first 
touch his right ear, in compliance with the maxim> * after 

* sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, sleeping, putting on 

* apparel, or dropping tears, a man should not immediately 

* sip water, but first touch his right ear.’ Fire,” says 
ParAsara, “ water, the Vedas, the sun, moon, and air, 

all reside in the right ears of Brahmahas. Ganga 
'' is in their right cars, sacrificial fire in their nostrils ; at 
'' the moment when both are touched, impurity vanishes.” 
This, by the by, will explain the practice of suspending the 
end of the sacerdotal string from over the right ear, to 
purify that string from the defilement which follows an 
evacuation of urine. The sipping of water is a requisite 
introduction of all rites ; without it, says the Samba 
purana, all acts of religion are vain. Having therefore 
sipped water as above-mentioned, and passed his hand filled 
with water briskly round his neck while he recites this 
prayer, May tlie waters' preserve me!” tlie priest closes 
his eyes and meditates in silence, figuring to himself that 
“ BrahmA, with four faces and a red complexion, resides 
** in his navel ; Vishnu, with four arms and a black com- 
** plexion, in his heart ; and Siva, with five faces and a 
“ white complexion, in his forehead.” The priest after- 
wards meditates the holiest of texts during three suppres- 
sions of br^th. Closing the left nostril with the two 
longest fingers of his right hand, he draws his breath 
through the right nostril, and then closing that nostril like- 
wise with his thumb, holds his breath while he meditates 
the text : he then raises both fingers off the left nostril, and 
emits the breath he had suppressed. While he holds his 
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breath, he must, on this occa^ii^D, repeat to himself tlie 
Gayatri with the mysterious names of the worlds, the 
triliteral monosyllable, and the sacred text of Be ah me. 
A suppression of breatli, so explained by the ancient* legis- 
lator, YAjnyawalcya, consequently implies the following 
meditation : “ O'm ! Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Middle region ! 
** Place of births ! Mansion of the blessed ! Abode of truth ! 
“ We meditate on the adorable light of the resplendent 
** generator, which governs our intellects ; which is water, 
lustre, savour, immortal Acuity of thought, Brahme, 
earth, sky, and heaven.” Accenting to the commentary, 
of which a copious extract shall be subjoined, the text thus 
recited signifies, That efiulgent power which governs 
“ our intellects is. the primitive element of water, the 1ns- 
tre of gems and other glittering sub.stances, the savour of 
trees and herbs, the thinking soul of living beings : it is 
** the creator, preserver, and destroyer ; the sun, and every 
utlier deity, and all which moves, or which is fixed in the 
three worlds, named, earth, sky, and heaven. The 
* supreme Brahme, so manifested, illumines the seven 
worlds ; may he miite my soul to his own radiance : 
** (that is, to his own soul, which resides efiulgent in the 
seventh world, or mansion of truth).” On another occa- 
sion, the concluding prayer, which is the Gayatri of 
Brahme, is omitted, and the names of the three lower 
worlds only are premised. Thus recited, the Gayatri, 
properly so called, bears the following import': “ On that 
efiulgent power, which is Brahme himself, and is called 
“ the light of die radiant sun, do I meditate, governed by 
** the mysterious light which resides within me for the pur- 
** pose of thought ; that very light is the earth, the subtile 
“ ether, and all which exists within the created sphere ; it 
is the threefold world, containing all which is fixed or 
** moveable : it exists internally in my heart, externally in 
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** the orb of the sun ; being one and the same with that 
“ effulgent power, I myself am an irradiated manifesta- 
" tion of the supreme Brahme.” With such reflections, 
says the commentator, should the text be inaudibly recited. 

These expositions are justified by a very ample commen- 
tary, in which numerous authorities are cited ; and to which 
the commentator* has added many passages from ancient 
lawyers, and from mythological poems, showing the efficacy 
of these prayers in expiating sin. As the foregoing expla- 
nations of the text are founded chiefly on the gloss of an 
ancient philosopher and legislator, YAjxyaw'Alcya, the 
following extract will consist of little more than a verbal 
translation of his metrical gloss. 

The parent of all beings produced all states of exist- 
** ence, for he generates and preserves all creatures : there- 
“ fore is he called the generator. Because he shines and 
** sports, because he loves and irradiates, therefore is he 
“ called resplendent or divine, and is praised by all deities. 
** We meditate on the light, which, existing in our minds, 
continually governs our intellects in the pursuits of virtue, 
“ wealth, love, and beatitude. Because the being who 
shines with seven rays, assuming tiie foitns of time and 
** of fire, matures productions, is resplendent, illumines all, 
“ and finally destroys the universe, therefore he, who na- 
“ turally shines with seven rays, is called light or the efful- 
“ gent power. The first syllable denotes that he illumines 
“ worlds; the second consonant implies that he colours all 
“ creatures ; the last syllable si^ifies that he moves with- 
“ out ceasing. iProm his cherishing all, he is called the 
irradiating preserver.” 

Although it appears from the terms of the text, C* Light 
" of the Generator or Sun,”) that the sun and the light 
spoken of are distinct, yet, in meditating this sublime text, 
they are undistinguished ; that light is the sun, and the sun 
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is light ; they are identical : " The same effulgent and 
** irradiating power which animates living beings as their 
soul, exists in the sky as the male being residing in the 
** midst of the sun.” There is consequently no distinction; 
but Umt effulgence which exists in the heart, governing the 
intellects of animals, must alone be meditated, as one and 
the same, however, with the luminous power residing in the 
orb of the sun. 

That which is in the sun, and thus called light or 
effulgent power, is adorable, and must be worshipped by 
“ them who dread successive births and deaths, and who 
** eagerly desire beatitude. The being who may be seen in 
“ die solar orb, must be contemplated by the understanding, 
“ to obtain exemption from successive births and deaths 
“ and various pains.” 

The prayer is preceded by the names of the seven worlds, 
as epithets of it, to denote its efficacy; si^ifyfng, that 
this light pervades and illumines the seven worlds, which, 
situated one above the other, are the seven mansions of all 
“ beings : they are called the seven abodes, self-existent in 
** a former period, renovated in this. . These seven mysterious 
words are celebmted as the names of the seven worlds. 
The place where all beings, whether fixed or moveable, 
exist, is called Earth, which is the first world. That in 
** which beings exist a second time, but without sensation, 
again to become sensible at the dose of the period ap- 
“ pointed for the duration of the present universe, is the 
“ World of Re-existence. The abode of the good, where 
" cold, heat, and light, ate perpetually produced, is named 
** Heaven. Tlie intermediate region between the upper 
and lower worlds, is denominated the Middle World. 
** The heaven, where animals, destroyed in a general con- 
filtration at the dose of the appointed period, arc bom 
** again, is thence called the World of Births. That in 
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" which San AC A, and other sons of Bra bmJI, justified by 
** austere devotion, reside, exempt from all dominion, is 
** thence named the Mansion of the Blessed. Truth, the 
** seventh world, and the abode of Brahhe, is placed on 
** the summit above other worlds ; it is attained by true 
** knowledge, by the regular dischaige of duties, and by 
“ veracity : once attained, it is never lost. Truth is, indeed, 
** the seventh world, therefore called the Sublime Abode.” 

The names of the worlds are preceded by the triliteral 
monosyllable, to obviate the evil consequence announced 
by Menu, “ A SrahmaAa, beginning and ending a 
" lecture of the Veda (or the recital of any holy strain), 
" must always pronounce to himself the syllable 6m : for 
" unless the syllable 6m precede, his learning will slip 
" away from him ; and unless it follow, nothing will be 
" long retained.” Or that syllable is prefixed to the several 
names of worlds, denoting that the seven worlds are 
manifestations of the power signified by that syllable. 
" As the leaf of the paUtsa” says YAjnyawalcya, ** is 
" supported by a single pedicle, so is this universe upheld 
" by the syllable a symbol of the supreme Brahme.” 
** All rites ordained in the Feda, oblations to fire, and 
" solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that which passeth 
" not away,” says Menu, ** is declared to be the syllable 
** 6 my thence called aesharat since it is a symbol of God, 
" the lord of created beings.” (Menu, chap. ii. v. 74, 84.) 

The concluding prayer is subjoined, to teach the various 
manifestations of that light, which is the sun himself. 
It is Brahme, the supreme soul. "The sun,” says 
YAjnyawalcya, ** is Brahme: this is a certain truth, 
" revealed in the sacred Upani»had$t and in various &atfJtas 
" of the Vidas.” Bo the Bhav)ishyapur&6af speakingof the 
son: " Because there is none greater than he, nor has 
" been, nor will be, therefore he is celebrated as the 
" supreme soul in all the Vedas.” 
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That greatest of lights which exists in the sun, exists also 
as the principle of life in the hearts of all beings. It shines 
externally in the sky, internally in the heart: it is found in' 
fire and in flame. This principle of life, which is acknow- 
ledged by the Firtuous as existing in the heart and in the 
sky, shines externally in the ethereal region, manifested 
in the form of the sun. It is also made apparent in the 
lustre of gems, stones, and metals; and in the taste of 
trees, plants, and herbs. That is, the irradiating being, who 
is a form of Bra h me, is manifested in all moving beings 
(gods, demons, men, serpents, beasts, birds, insects, and 
the rest) by their locomotion; and in some fixed substances, 
such as stones, gems, and metals, by their lustre; in others, 
such as trees, plants, and herbs, by their savour. Every 
thing which moves or which is fixed, is pervaded by that 
light, which in all moving things exists as the supreme 
soul, and as the immortal thinking faculty of'beidgs which 
have the power of motion. Thus the venerable commen- 
tator says, In the midst of the sun stands the moon, in 
" the midst of the moon is fire, in the midst of light is 
** truth, in the midst of truth is the unperishable being.” 
And again, God is the unperishable being reading in the 
“ sacred abode: the thinking soul is light alone; it shines 
** with unborrowed splendour.” This thinking soul, called 
the immortal principle, is a mamfestation of that irradiating 
power who is the supreme soul. 

This universe, consisting of three worlds, was produced 
from water. " He first, with a thought, created the waters, 
** andplacedinthemaproductiveseed.” (MENu,chap.i.v.8.) 
Water, which is the dement whence the three worlds pro- 
ceeded, is that light which is also the efficient cause of crea- 
tion, duration, and destructioh, manifested with these powers, 
in the form of BrahmA, VisHfrv, and Rudra : to denote 
tiiijB, " earfli, sky, and heaven;” are subjokied as epithets 
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of light. These terms bear allusion also to the three qua- 
lities of truth, passion, and darkness, corresponding with 
the three manifestations of power, as creator, preserver, and 
destroyer; hence it is also intimated, that the irradiating 
being is manifested as BrahmA, Vishnu, and Rudra, 
who are respectively endued with the qualities of truth, 
passion, and darkness. The meaning is, that this irradi- 
ating being, who is the supreme Brahme manifested in 
three forms or powers, is the efficient cause of the creation 
of the universe, of its duration and destruction. So in the 
Bhawishya puraim, CrIshna says, “ The sun is the god 
of perception, the eye of the universe, the cause of day : 
there is none greater than he among the immortal powers. 
From him this universe proceeded, and in him it will 
reach annihilation ; he is time measured by instants,” &c. 
Thus the universe, consisting of three worlds, containing all 
which is fixed or moveable, is the irradiating being; and he 
is the creator of that universe, the preserver and destroyer 
of it. Consequently nothing can exist, which is not that 
irradiating power. 

These extracts from two very copious commentaries will 
sufficiently explain the texts which are meditated while the 
breath is held as above mentioned. Immediately after these 
suppressions of breath, the priest should sip water, reciting 
the following prayer: “ May the sun, sacrifice, the regent of 
the firmament, and other deities who preside tcver sacri- 
fice, defend me from the sin arising from the imperfect 
performance of a religious ceremony. Whatever sin I 
“ have committed by night, in thought, word or deed, be 
“ that cancelled by day. Whatever sin be in me, may that 
“ be far removed. I offer this water to the sun, whose light 
irradiates my heart, who sprung from the immortal 
" essence. Be this oblation efficacious.” He should next 
make three ablutions with the prayers : “ Waters! since ye 
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afford delight/^ &c., at the same time throwing water 
eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and once on 
the ground as before; and again make similar ablutions 
with the following prayer : As a tired man leaves drops of 
sweat at the foot of a tree ; as he who bathes is cleansed 
from all foulness ; as an oblation is sanctified by holy 
grass ; so may this water purify me from sin and 
another ablution with the expiatory text which rehearses 
the creation. He should next fill the palm of his hand 
with water, and presenting it to his nose, inhale the fluid 
by one nostril, and retaining it for a while, exhale it through 
the other, and throw away the water towards the north-east 
quarter. This is considered as an internal ablution, which 
washes away sins. He concludes by sipping water with 
the following prayer: Water! thou dost penetrate all 

beings ; thou dost reach the deep recesses of the moun- 
tains ; thou art the mouth of the universe ; thou art sacri- 
fice; thou art the mystic word vashat; thou art light, 
taste, and the immortal fluid.” 

After these ceremonies he proceeds to worship the sun, 
standing on one foot, and resting the other against his ankle 
or heel^ looking towards the east, and holding his hands 
open before him in a hollow form. In this posture he pro- 
nounces to himself the following prayers. 1st. The rays 
of light announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully rising 
to illumine the universe.” 2d. He rises, wonderful, the 
eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, collective power of 
gods ; he fills heaven, earth, and sky, with his luminous 
net ; he is the soul of all which is fixed or locomotive.” 
3d. That eye, supremely beneficial, rises pure from the 
east ; may we see him a hundred years ; may we live a 
hundred years ; may we hear a hundred years.” 4th. 
May we, preserved by the divine power, contemplating 
heaven above the region of darkness, approach the deity, 
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** most splendid of luminaries.” The following prayer may 
be hlso subjmned : “ Thou art self-existent, thou art the 
most excellent ray ; thou givest effulgence : grant it 
unto me.” This is explained as an allurion to the seven 
rays of the son, four of which are supposed to point towards 
the four quarters, one upwrards, one downwards ; and the 
seventh, which is centrical, is the most excellent of all, 
and is here addressed in a prayer, which is explained as 
signifying, “ May the supreme ruler, who generates all 
** things, whose luminous ray is self-existent, who is the 
sublime cause of light, from whom worlds receive illumina- 
** tion, be fovourable to us.” After presenting an oblation to 
the sun, in the mode to be forthwith explained, the Giiyatri 
must be next invoked, in these words : ‘‘ Thou art light; thou 
art seed ; thou art immortal life ; thou art called effulgent : 
beloved by the gods, defiuned by none, thou art the holiest 
sacrifice.” And it should be afterwards recited measure 
by measure ; then the two first measures as one hemistich, 
and the third measure as the other ; and, lastly, the tiuee 
measuTM mthout interruption. The same text is then in- 
voked in these words : “ Divine text, who dost grant our 
** best wishes, whose name is trisyllable, whose import is the 
** power of the Supreme Being ; come, thou mother of the 
** VedaSf who didst spring from Brahme, be constant here.” 
The GayatA is then pronounced inaudibly with the triliteral 
monosyllable and the names of the three lower worlds, a 
hundred or a thousand times, or as often as may be practi- 
cable, counting the repetitions on a rosary of gems set in 
gold, or of wild grains. For this purpose, the seeds of the 
putreyiva, vulgarly named pitSnhia, are declared preferable. 
The following prayers from the VtsAAu purMa conclude 
these repetitions :* ‘‘ Salutation to the sun ; to that lumi- 


* I oniit tho very tedious defuil respecting: sins expiated by a set 
number of repetitions ; but in one instance, as an atonement for un- 
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naiy, O BrahmEi who is the light of the pervader, the 
pure generator of the universe, the cause of efficacious 
** rites.” 2d. I bow to the great cause of day (whose 
emblem is a full-blown flower of the yava tree), the mighty 
luminary sprung from CaSyapa, the foe of darkness, the 
destroyer of every sin.” Or the priest walks a turn through 
the south, rehearsing a short text : I follow the course of 
** the sun which is thus explained, As the sun in his 
course moves round the world by the way of the south, 
so do I, following that luminary, obtain the benefit arising 
‘‘ from a journey round the earth by the way of the south.” 

The oblation above-mentioned, and which is called arg’Aa, 
consists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red-sanders-wood, 
in a clean copper vessel, made in the shape of a boat ; this 
the priest places on his head, and thus presents it with 
the following text : He who tiavels the appointed path 
(namely, the sun) is present in that pure orb of fire, and 
in the ethereal I'egion ; he is the sacrificer at religious rites, 
** and he sits in the sacred close; never remaining a single 
day in the same spot, yet present in every house, in the 
** heart of every human being, in the most holy mansion, in 


warily eating or drinking what is forbidden, it is directed, that eight 
hundred repetitions of the Gdyatri should be preceded by three sup- 
pressions of breath, touching water during the recital of the following 
text : The bull roars ; he has four horns, three feet, two heads, seven 
** hands, and is bound by a threefold ligature : he is the mighty resplen- 
** dent being, and pervades mortal men.*’ The bull is Religious Duty 
personified. His four horns are the Brahma, or superintending priest ; 
the Udfffdirt or chanter of the Sdmaveda ; the or reader of the 

RXgvida, who performs the essential part of a religious ceremony ; and 
the AiPhwaryu, who sits in the sacred close, and chants the Tt^urvida. 
His three feet are the three Vidas, Oblations and sacrifice are his two 
heads, roaring stupendously. His seven hands are the HahV, iUhtlrd- 
^aruha, BrQmahacVhmid^ Graimiata, AcKhdvde NiskM, and 
POtf^ ; names by which officiating priests are designated at certain 
solemn rites. The threefold ligature by which he is bound, is wonhip- 
ped in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. 
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** the sabtile ether; produced in water, in earth, in the abode 
** of truth, and in the stony mountains, he is that which is 
** both minute and vast.” This text is explained as signify- 
ing, that the sun is a manifestation of the Supreme Being, 
present every where, produced every where, pervading every 
place and thing. The oblation is concluded by worshipping 
the sun with the subjoined text : ** His rays, the efficient 
** causes of knowledge, irradiating worlds, appear like 
** sacrificial fires.” 

Preparatory to any act of religion, ablutions must be 
again performed in the form prescribed for the mid-day 
bath; the practice of bathing at noon is likewise enjoined 
as requisite to cleanliness, conducive to health, and effica- 
cbus in removing spiritual as well as corporeal defilements : 
it must, nevertheless, be omitted by one who is affiicted 
with disease ; and a healthy person is forbidden to bathe 
immediately after a meal, and without laying aside his 
jewels and other ornaments. If there be no impediment, 
such as those now mentioned or formerly noticed in speak- 
ing of early ablutions, he may bathe with water drawn from 
a well, firora a fountain, or from the bason of a cataract; but 
he should prefer water which lies above ground, choosing a 
stream rather than stag^nant water, a river in preference to 
a small brook, a holy stream before a vulgar river ; and, 
above all, the water of the Ganges. In treating of the 
bath, authors distinguish various ablutions, properly and 
improperly so called ; such as rubbing the body with ashes, 
which is named a bath sacred to fire ; plunging into water, 
a bath sacred to the regent of this element ; ablutions ac- 
companied by the prayers, O waters ! since ye afibrd 
delight,” &c. which constitute the holy bath ; standing in. 
dust raised by the treading of cows, a bath denominated 
from wind or air ; standing in the rain during day-light, a 
bath named from the sky or atmosplierc. The ablutions. 
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or bath, ^froperly so called, are performed with the following 
ceremonies. 

After bathing and cleansing his person, and pronouncing 
as a TOW, I will now perform ablutions,” he who bathes 
should invoke the holy rivers : ** O Ganga, Yamuna, 
** Saraswati, ^tadru,MarudvidCha«DdLJiyi€^& ! hear my 
** prayers ; for my sake be included in this small quantity of 
** water with the holy streams of Parushii, Agicni, and Ft- 
taata” He should also utter the radical prayer, consist- 
ing of the words ** Salutation to NarayaAa.” Upon this 
occasion a prayer extracted from the Padma puritAa is 
often used with this salutation, called the radical text ; and 
the ceremony is at once concluded by taking up earth, 
and pronouncing the subjoined prayer : Earth, sup- 

** porter of all things, trampled by horses, traversed by 
** cars, trodden by Vishnu ! whatever sin has been com- 
** mittcd by me, do thou, who art upheld by the hundred- 
“ armed Crishna, incarnate in the shape of a boar, ascend 
“ my limbs and remove every such sin.” 

The text extracted from the Padma purana follows : 
** Thou didst spring from the foot of Vishnu, daughter of 
“ Vishnu, honoured by him; therefore preserve us from 
sin, protecting us from the day of our birth, even unto 
** death. The regent of air has named thirty-five millions 
** of holy places in the sky, on earth, tmd in the space 
between; they are all comprised in thee, daughter of 
Jahnu. Thou art called she who promotes growth; 
among the gods thou art named the lotos ; able, wife 
“ of PnYT*HU, bird, body of the universe, wife of Siva, 
** nectar, female cherisher of science, cheerful, favouring 
worlds, merciful, daughter of Jahnu, consoler, giver 
** of consolation. Ganga, who flows through the three 
“ worlds, will be near unto him who pronounces these pure 
** titles during his ablutions.” 
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WliMi the ceremony is pruned in its lull detail, the 
regular prayer is a text of the ** Thrice did Vishnu 

step, and at three strides traversed the universe : ha|^y 
** was his foot placed on this dusty earth. Be this obla- 
** ti(m efficacious !” By this prayer ia meant, may the 
** earth thus taken up, purify me.” Cow-dui^ is next 
employed, with u prayer importing, ** Since 1 take up 
** cow-dung, invoking thereon the goddess of abundance, 
** may 1 obtain prosperity !” The literal sense is this : 
** I here invoke that goddess of abundance, who is the veht- 
** cle of smell, who is irresistible, ever white, present in this 
** cow-dung, mistress of all beings, greatest of elements, 
** ruling all the senses.” Water is aftmwards held up in 
the hollow of both hands joined, while the prayer denomi- 
nated from the regent of water is pronounced : ** Because 
** Yak vii A, king of waters, spread a road for the sun, there- 
** fine do I follow that route. Oh ! he made that road in 
** untrodden space to receive the footsteps of the son. It is 
** he who restrains the heart-rending wicked.” The sense is, 
** VAKvirA, king of waters, who curbs the wicked, made 
** an expanded road in the ethereal region to receive the rays 
** of the sun ; 1 therefore follow that route.” Next, previous 
to swimming, a short prayer must be meditated : ** Saluta- 
tion to the regent of water ! past are the fetters of Varun a.” 
This is explained as importing, that the displeasure of Va- 
RUNA ataman’s traversing the waters, which are his fetters, 
is averted by salutation : swimming is therefore preceded by 
this address. The priest should next recite the invocation 
of holy rivers, and thrice throw water on his head from 
the hollow of both hands jmned, repeating three several 
texts. 1st ** Waters! remove this «n, whatever it be, which 
" is in me ; whether I have done any thing malicious to- 
** wards others, or cursed them in my heart, or spoken frdse- 
hoods.” 2d. “ Waters ! mothers of worlds ! purify us ; 
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** deange us by the sprinkled fluid, ye who purify through 
** libations ; for ye, dirine waters, do remove every sin.” 
3d. " As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a 
** tree," &c. Again, swhnming,and making a circuit through 
the south, this prayer diould be recited : " May divine 
** waters be ansjncious to us for accumulatum, for gain, and 
** for refreshing draughts : may they listen to us, that we 
** may be associated with good auspices." Next reciting 
the following prayer, the priest should thrice plunge into 
water : “ O consummation of solemn rites ! who dost purify 
“ when performed by the most grievous oflenders ; thou 
dost invite the basest criminals to purification ; thou dost 
ezphite the most heinous crimes. I atone for sins towards 
“ the gods, by gratifying them with oblations and sacrifice; 
** I expiate nns towards rnortals, by employing mortal men 
“ to officiate at sacraments. Therefore defend me from the 
** pernicious tin of ofiending the gods." * 

Water must be next sipped with the prayer; ** lK>rd of 
** sacrifice, thy heart is in the midst of the waters of the 
** ocean,” See., and the invocation of holy rivers is again 
recited. The priest must thrice throw up water with the 
three prayers : ** O, waters, since ye affi>rd delight," &c. ; 
and i^ain, with the three subjoined prayers: 1st. “ May 
** the Lord of thought purify me with an uncut blade of 
** euia grass and with tiierays of thesun. Lord of purity, 
** may I obtain that coveted iniK>cence which is the wish of 
tiiee, who art satisfied by this oblation of water ; and of 
** me, who am purified by thisholy grass." 2d. ** May the 
** Lord of speech piuify me,” &c. 3d. ** May the resplen- 
** dent sun purify me,” &c. Thrice plunging into water, 
the priest should as often repeat (he grand expiatory text, 
of which VAjnyawalcya says, It comprises the piin- 
" ciples of thk^s, and the elements, the existence of the 
[chaotic] mass, tlie production and desti'uctionof worlds.” 
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This serves as a to explain the meaning of the tex^ 
which, beii^ oon^ered as the essence of the VSdaSf is most 
mysterious. The author before me seems to undertake the 
explapstion of it with great awe, and intimates, that he has 
no other key to its meaning, nor the aid of earlier commen- 
taries. ‘ The Supreme Bdng ahme existed : afterwards 

* there was universal darkness: nmct, the wratery ocean was 
‘ produced by the diffusion of virtue : then did the creator, 

* lord of tlie universe, rise out of the ocean, and successively 

* ftame the sun and moon, which govern day and night, 

* whence proceeds the revolution of years ; and after them 

* he framed heavoi end earth, the. space between, and the 

* celestial region.* The terms, with which the text begins, 
both signify truth ; but are here explained as doaoting the 
supreme Brahhe, on the authority of a text quoted fiom 
the Veda: ** Bsahme is truth, the one immutable being. 
" He is truth and everlasting knowledge.*’ * During the 

* period of gmieral annihilation,’ says the commentator, * the 

* Supreme Being alone existed. Afterwards, during that 
‘ period, night was produced ; in other words, there was 

* universal darkness.* This universe existed only in dark- 
** ness, imperceptible, undefinable, undiscoverable by rear 

son, and undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly 
" immersed in sleep.” (Menu, ch. i. v. 5.) Hext, when 
the creation began, the ocean was produced by an unseen, 
power universally diffused: that is, the element of water 
was first reproduced, as the means of the creation. ** He 
" first, witli a thought, created the waters,” Ikc. (Menu, 
ch. i. V. 8.) Then ^d the creator, who is lord of the uni- 
verse, rise out of the waters. * The Lord of the umverse, 

* annihilated by the general destruction, revived with his 

* own creation of the three worlds.* Heaven is here ex- 
plained, the expanse of the sky above the region oS the 

. stars. The celestial region is the middle world and heavens 
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above. The author before me has added numerous quota- 
tions on the sublimity and efficacy of this text, which 
Menu competes with the sacrifice of a horse, in respect of 
its power to obliterate sins. 

After bathing, while he repeats this prayer, the priest 
ghould again plunge into water, thrice repeating the text, 
** As a tired man leaves drops of sweat at the fi>ot of atiee,” 
&c. Afterwards, to atom for greater offences, he should 
meditate the Gayairi, &c. during three suppressbns of 
breath. He must also recite it measure by measure, hemi- 
stich by hemistich; and, lastly, the entire text, without 
any pause. As an expiation of the sin of eating with men 
of very low tribes, or of coveting or accepting what should 
not be received, a man should plunge into water, at the 
same time reciting a prayer which will be quoted on ano- 
ther occasion. One who has drunk spirituous liquors 
should traverse water up to his throat, and drink as much 
expressed juice of the moon-plant as he can take up in the 
hollow of both hands, while he meditates the triliteral mo- 
nosyllable, and then plunge into water, reciting the sub- 
joined prayer: ** O, Rudba ! hurt not our offopring and 
** descendants ; abridge not the period of our lives ; destroy 
" not our cows ; kill not our horses ; day not our proud and 
** irritable folks ; because, holding oblationsf we always 
** pray to thee!” 

Having finished his ablutions, and coming out of the 
water, putting <m his apparel after cleansing it, having 
wadied his hands and feet, and having sipped water, the 
priest sits down to wordiip in the same mode which was 
directed after the early bath; substituting, however, the 
following prayer, in lieu ofthat which begins with the words, 
" May the son, sacrifice,” &c., ** May the waters purify 
** the earth, that die, bdng cleansed^ may purify me. May 
" the Imrd of holy knowledge purify her, that she, being 
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** cleansed by holiness, may purify m€. May the watera 
** free me firom every defilement, whatever be my unclean- 
" ness, whether I have eaten prohibited food, done forbidden 
** acts, or accepted the gifts of dishonest men.” Another 
difierence between worship at noon and in the morning, 
consists in Standing before the sun with uplifted arms instead 
of joining the hands in a hollow form. Inall other respects 
the form of adoration is similar. 

Having concluded this ceremony, and walked in a round 
beginning through the south, and saluted the sun, the priest 
may proceed to study a portion of the Vida. Turning his 
foee towards the east, with his right hand towards the 
south and his left hand towards the north, sitting down 
with ev&a grass before him, holding two sacred blades of 
grass on the tips of his left fingers, and placing his right 
hand thereon with the palm turned upwards, and having 
thus meditated the Gayatri, the priest should recite the 
pn^r text on commencing the lectufe, and read as much 
of tile Vidas as may be practicable for him ; continuing the 
piUctice daily until he have read through the whole of the 
Vidas f and then recommencing the course. 

Prayer on beginning a lecture of the Rigvida : “ I praise 
** the blazing fire, vriiich is first placed at religious rites, 
** which eflfects the ceremony for the benefit of the votary, 
** which performs theessential part of the rite, which is the 
" most liberal ^ver of gems.” 

On beginning a lecture of the Ye^rvida: ** I gather 
" thee, O branch ofthe F&fo, for the sake of rain; I pluck 
** thee for the sake of strength. Calves ! ye are like unto 
"air; (that is, as wind supplies the world by means of 
** rain, so do ye supply sacrifices by the milking of cows). 
" May the luminous generator of worlds make you attain 
" success in the best of sacraments.” 

On beginning a lecture of the Simuxei^: " Regent of 
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" fire, who dost eflect all religious ceremonies, approach to 
** taste my oflering, thou who art praised for the sake of 
** oblations. Sit down on this grass.” 

The text which is repeated on commencing a lecture of 
the Afharvavida has been already quoted on another occa- 
sion : ** May divine waters be auspicious to us,” &c. 

In this manner should a lecture of the Vedas, or of the 
Vidangas, of the sacred poems and mythological history, 
of law, and other branches of sacred literature, be con- 
ducted. The priest should next proceed to offer barley, 
tila, and water to the manes. Turning his face towards 
the east, wearing the sacrificial cord on his left shoulder, 
he should sit down, and spread cuia grass before him, 
with the tips pointing towards the east. Taking grains 
of barley in his tight hand, he should invoke the gods. 

O, a^mbled gods! hear my call, sit down on this grass.” 
Then throwing away some grains of bariiey, and putting one 
hand over the other, he should pray in these words: ** Gods! 
** who reside id the ethereal region, in the world near us, 
** and in heaven above ; ye, whose tongues are flame, and 
** who save all them who duly perform the sacraments, 
** hear my call ; sit down on this grass,«and be cheerful.” 
Spreading' the cu&a grass, the tips of trhich must point 
towards the east,, and placing his left hand thereon and 
his right hand above the left. He must offer grains of barley 
and water from the tips of his fingers (whidh are parts 
dedicated to the gods), holding three straight blades of 
grass so that the tips be towards his thumb, and repeating 
this prayer : ** May the gods bd satisfied ; may the holy 
" verses, the scriptures, the devout sages, the sacred poems, 
** the teachers of them, and the celestial qjiiiister8,be satis- 
** fied; may other instructors, human bangs, minutes of time, 
“ moments, instants measured the twinkling of an eye, 
" hours, days, fortni^ts, months, seasons, and years, with 
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** all iheir component parts, be satisfied herewith.”* Next, 
wearing the sacrificial thread round his neck and turning 
towards the north, he should offer tiki, or grains of barley 
with water, from the middle of his hand (which is a part dedi* 
cated to human beings), holding in it c«la grass, the middle 
of which most rest on the palm of his hand : this oblation 
he presents on grass, the tips of which are pointed towards 
the north ; and with it he pronounces these words : ** May 
" Sanaca be satisfied; may Sanandana, SanAtana, 
** Capila, AsurI, B6fi*HU, and ParchaSic’ha, be 
** satisfied herewith.” Placing the thread on his right 
shoulder, and turning towards the south, he must offer 
rila and water from the root of his thumb (which is a part 
sacred to the progenitors of mankind), holdmg bent grass 
diereon : this oblation he should present upon a vessel of 
rhinoceros’ horn placed on grass, the tips of which are 
pointed towards the south ; and with it he says, May 
** fire, which receives oblations presented to our forefathers, 
** be satisfied herewith; may fhe moon, the judge of de- 
" parted souls, the sun, the progenitors who are purified 
** by fire, those who are named from thrir drinking the 
" juice of the mo(m-plant, and those who are denominated 
** firon^ sitting on holy grass, be satisfied herewith!” He 
must then make a similar oblation, saying, ** May NArA- 
** 6arya, PArASarya, Suca, SAcalya, YAjnyawal- 
** CYA, JAtucar^a, CAtyAyana, Apastamba, Bau- 
" n’HAYANA,VAcHACUff,VAlJAvApi,HfiHfi,L6cAcSHf, 
** MaitrAyanI, and AimdrAyanI, be satisfied herewith.” 
He afterwards offers three oblations of water mixed with 
<thi firom the hollow of both hands jmned, and this he 
repeats fourteen times with the different titles of Yama, 


* The verb ie repeated with each term, ** May the holy venes be 

** aatitiled ; may the Vidas be satisfied^” &c. 
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which are considered as f<>urteen distinct forms of the same 
deity. “ Salutation to Yama ; salutation to Dherm arAja, 
** or the king of duties; to death; to Antaca, or the 
** destroyer; to Vaivaswata, or the child of the son; 
** to time ; to the riayer of all beings; to Au5umbara, or 
** Yama, springing out of the racemiferons fig-tree; to him 
** who reduces all things to ashes ; to the dark-blue deity; 
** to him who resides in the supreme abode ; to him whose 
helly is like that of a wolf ; to the variegated being; to the 
** wonderful inflictor of pains.” Taking up grains of tila, 
and throwing them away, while he pronounces this address 
to fire : Eagerly we place and support thee; eagerly we 
** give thee fuel ; do thou fondly invite the pn^nitors, 
who love thee, to taste this pious oblation let him 
invoke the progenitors of mankind in these words ; May 
** our progenitors, who are worthy of drinking the juice 
** of the moon-plant, and they who are purified by fire, 
“ approach us through the paths which are travelled by 
“ gods ; and, pleased with the food, presented at this 
** sacrament, may they ask for more, and preserve ns 
** from evil.” He should then offer a triple oblation of 
water with both hands, reciting the following text, and 
saying, ** I offer this tila and water to my father, such a 
** one sprung from such a family.” He must offer similar 
oblations to his paternal grandfather, and great-grandfather ; 
and another set of similar oblations to his maternal grand- 
father, and to the father and grandfather of that ancestor : 
a similar oblation must be presented to his mother, and 
«ngle oblations to his paternal grandmother and great- 
grandmother : three more oblations are presented, each to 
three persons, paternal uncle, brother, son, grandson, 
daughter’s son, son-^ndaw, maternal uncle, aster’s son, 
fiither’s sister’s son, metiier’s sister, and other relations. 
The text alluded to bears this meaning : ** Waters, be the 
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** food of our progenitors : satisfy my parents, ye who eon> 
** vey nourishment, which is the drink of immortality, the 
fluid of libations, the milky liquor, the ccmfined and 
promised food of the manes.”*^ 

The ceremony may be concluded with three voluntary 
oblations : the first presented like the oblations to rfwtifif , 
looking towards the east, and with the sacrificial cord 
placed on his left shoulder ; the second, like that ofiered 
to progenitors, looking towards the south, and with the 
string passed over his right shoulder. The prayers which 
accompany these offerings are subjoined : 1st. May the 
** gods, demons, benevolent genu, huge serpents, heavenly 
** quiristers, fierce giants, blood-thirsfy savages, unmelodi- 
** ous guardians of the celestial treasure, succcessfiil genii, 
" spirits called Cushm&n&i, trees, and all animak which 
" move in air or in water, whidi live (m earth, and feed 
"abroad; may all these quickly obtain contentment, 
" through the water presented by me.” 2nd. ** To satisfy 
" them who are detained in all tiie hells and places of tor- 
" mmtt, this water is presented by me.” 3d. " May those 
" who are, and those who are not, of kin to me, and tbo we 
" who were allied to me in a former existence, and all who 
desire oblations of vrater from me, obtain perfect content- 
" ment.” The first text, which is taken from the S&mmida, 
dififers a little from the Yajvrveda : ** Gods, benevolent 
" genii, huge serpents, nymphs, demons, wicked beings, 
** snakes, birds of nughty wing, trees, giants, and all who 
" traverse the ethereal repon, genii who cherish science, 
" animals that live in water or traverse the atmosphere, 
" creatures that have no abode, and all living animnk 
" whidi exist in sin or in the practice of virtue ; to satisfy 
" them is this water presented by me.” Afterwards the 


Sec a remark on thia pataage below, page I 70 , note. 
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priest should wring his lower gannent, pronouncing this 
text : May those who have been bom in my family, and 
** have died, leaving no son nor kinsman bearii^ the same 
** name, be contented with this water which I present by 
" wringing it from my vesture.” Then placing his sacri- 
ficial cord on his left riioulder, sipping water, and miring 
up his arms, let him contemplate the sun, reciting a 
preyer inserted fibove : “ He who travels the appointed 
** path,**' &c. The priest should afterwards present an 
oblation of water to the sun, pronouncing the text of the 
VishAu pvar&Aa which has been already cited, Salutation 
“ to the sun,” &c. He then concludes the whole ceremony 
by worshipping the sun with a prayer above quoted : 

Thou art self-existent,” &c. ; by making a circuit through 
the south, while he pronounces, ** I follow the course of 
** thesun;” andbyofferingwater from the hollow of his hand, 
while he salutes the regents of space and other Deities ; 
“ Salutation to space; to the regents of space, to BbahmA, 
** to the earth, to salutary herbs, to fire, to speech, to the 
** lord of speech, to the pervader, and to the mighty Deity.*’ 



V. 


On the Religious Gekemonies of the Hindus^ 
and of the BrAhmbns especially. 


E»8AY II. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, ToUvii. p. 232 — ^285. Calcutta^ 

1801. 4to.I 


A FORMER essay on this subject* described the daily 
ablutions performed with prayers and acts of religion by 
every Brahmen. His next daily duty is the performance 
of the five great sacraments. The first, consisting in the 
study of the Veda, has been already noticed ; the sacra> 
mcnts of the manes, of deifies, and of spirits, slightly 
touched upon in the first essay, will be made the subject 
of the present one ; and the hospitable reception of guests 
will be followed in the next by a description of the various 
ceremonies winch must be cdebrated at difierent periods, 
from the birth to the marriage of a Hindu. 

The sacrament of deities consist8.in oblations to fire with 
prayers addressed to various divinifies ; and it is exclusive 
of the oflerings of perfumes and blossoms before idols. It 
does not fall within my present plan to describe the manner 
in which the several sects of Hindus f adore their gods, or 
the imsges of them ; and 1 shall therefore restrict myself 
to explain the oblations to fire, and then proceed to describe 


* Ante, p. 123. 

t See note A, at the end of the preaent Essay. 
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funeral rites and commonorative obsequies, together with 
the daily offerings of food and water, to the manes of 
ancestors. 

I am guided by the author now before me* in premising 
the ceremony of consecrating the fire, and of hallowing the 
sacrificial implements; ^‘because this ceremony is, as it 
** were, the ground-work of all religious acts.” 

First, the priest smears with cow-dung a level piece of 
ground (bur cubits square, free from all impurities, and shel- 
tered by a shed. Having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the east, and places a vessel 
of water with cusa grass f on his left; then, dropping his 
right knee, and resting on the span of his left hand, he 
draws with a root of cuia grass a line, one span or twelve 
filers long, and directed towards the east. From the 
nearest extremity of this line he draws another at right 
angles to it, twenty-one fingers long, and directed towards 
the north. Upon this line he draws three others, parallel 
to the first, equal to it in lei^th, and distant seven fingers 
from each other. The first line is really, or figuratively, 
made a yellow line, and is sacred to the earth ; the 
second is red, and sacred to fire; the third black, and 
sacred to BrahmA the creator; the fourth blue, and 


* In the former essay, my chief guide was Hklayud’ha, who has 
given very perspicuous explanations of the mantras (or prayers used 
at religious ceremonies) in several treatises, particularly in one entitled 
BrdhmaAa-^ervaswa. In the present essay, I likewise use a ritual 
composed by Bha vad£va for the use of Samavtdi priests, and a com- 
mentary on the mantras by Ou^a Vishnu, as also the Achdrachnn- 
dried (a treatise on religious ceremonies observed by Sudras^ but 
including many of those performed by other classes), and the ilcAd- 
radersa^ a treatise on daily duties.^ 

t Poa Qynosuroides^ Kosnig. On the new moon of Bhddra^ a 
sufficient quantity of this sort of grass is provided for use during the 
whole year. 
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sacred to Indra the regent of the finnament; the fifth 
white, and sacred to S6ma. He next gathers up the 
dost from the edges of these lines, and throws it away 
towards the north-eatt, saying, " What was Dberetn] bad, 
** is cast away and he concludes by sprinkling water 
on the several lines. 

Haiii^ thus prepared the ground for the recepticm of the 
sacrificial fire, he takes a lighted ember out of the covered 
vessel which contains the fire, and throws it away, saying, 
** I dismiss ftff away carnivorous fire ; may it go to the 

realm of Yama, bearing sin [hence].” He then places 
the fire before him, saymg, ** Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! ” and 
adding, " this other [harmless] fire alone remains here ; 
** well knowing [its ofiioe], may it convey my oblation to the 
** Gods.” He then denominates die fire according to the 
pnrpose for which he prepares it, saying, ** Fire ! diou art 
** named so and so and he concludes this part of the 
ceremony by silently burning a log of wood, one span long 
and smeared with clarified batter. 

He next proceeds to place the Brahma or superintending 
priest. Upon very solemn occasions, a learned BrSihmaAa 
does actually dischaige the functions of supointending 
priest ; but, in general, a bundle contaiiung fifty blades of 
euSa grass is placed to represent the Brahma. The ofliciat- 
ing priest takes up the vessel of water, and walks round 
the fire keeping his right ride turned towards it : he then 
poura water near it, .directing the stream towards the east ; 
he spreads cv&a grass thereon ; and crosring his right 
knee over his left without sitting down, he takes up a single 
blade of grass between the thumb and ring finger of his left 
hand, and throws it away towards the southwest corner of the 
shed, saying, " What was herrin bad, is east away.” Next, 
toiiching the water, resting the sole of his right fix>t on his 
left ankle, and sprinkling the grass mth water, he {daces the 
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Brahmii on it, saying, ** Sit on [this] seat until [thy] fee 
[be paid thee].'* The officiating priest then returns by the 
same road by which he went round the fire ; and sitting 
down again with his fiu» towards the east, names the earth 
inaudibly. 

If any profiuie word have been spoken during the pre- 
ceding ceremony, atonement must be now made by pro- 
nouncing this text: “Thrice did Vishnu step, and at 
“ three strides traversed the universe : happily was his foot 
“ placed on the dusty [earth].” The meaning is, since 
the earth has been purified by the contact of Vishnu’s 
fiwt, may she (the earth so purified) atone £» any profane 
word spoken durii^ this ceremony. 

If it be intended to make oblations of rice mixed with 
milk, curds, and butter, this too is the proper time for mix- 
ing them ; and the priest afterwards proceeds to name 
the earth in the following prayer, which he pronounces with 
downcast look, resting both hands on the ground : “ We 
“ adore this earth, this auspicious and most excellent 
** earth : do thou, O fire ! resist [our] enemies. Thou 
** dost take [on thee] the power [and office] of other [deities].” 

With blades of eusa grass held in his right hand, he 
must next strew leaves of the same grass on three sides of 
the fire, arrangii^ them reg^ularly, so that the tip of one 
row shall cover the roots of the other. . He begins with 
the eastern side, and at three times strews grass there, to 
cover the whole space from north to south ; and in like 
manner distributes grass on the southern and western sides. 
He then blesses the ten regions of space ; and rising a little, 
puts some wood * on the fire vrith a ladle-full of clarified 

* The fuel used at sacrifices most be wood of the racemiferous fig- 
tree, the leafy Butea, or the Catechu Mimosa. It should seem, how- 
ever, that the prickly Adenunthera, or even the Mango, may be used. 

The wood is cut into small logs, a* span long, and not thicker than a 
man’s fist. 
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batter, while he meditates in silence on BrahmA, the lord 
creatures. 

The priest then takes up two leaves of eusa grass, and 
with another blade of the same grass cuts off the length of 
a span, saying, Pure leaves ! be sacred to V ishnu 
and throws them into a vessel of copper or other metal. 
Again he takes two leaves of grass, and holding the tips 
between the thumb and ring finger of his right hand, and 
the roots between the thumb and ring finger of his left, and 
crossing his right hand over his left, he takes up clarified 
butter on the curvature of the grass, and thus silently casts 
some into the fire three several times.- He then sprinkles 
both the leaves vrith water, and throws them away. He 
afterwards sprinkles with water the vessel containing clarified 
butter, and puts it on the fire, and takes it off again, three 
times, and thus ccmcludes the ceremony of hallowing the 
butter ; during the course of which, while he holds the leaves 
of grass in both hands, he recites this prayer : “ May the 
divine generator [Vishnu] purify thee by means of [this] 
“ fiiultless pure leaf ; and may the sun do so, by means of 
[his] rays of light : be tliis oblation efficacious.” 

The priest must next hallow the wooden ladle by thrice 
turning therein his fore-finger and thumb, describing with 
their tips the figure of 7 in the inside, and the figure of 9 on 
the outside of the bowl of the ladle. Then dropping his 
right knee, he sprinkles water from the palms of his hands 
on the whole southeni side of the fire, from west to east, 
saying, “ Aditi ! [mother of the Gods !] grant me thy ap- 
probation.’* He does the same on the whole western 
side, from south to north, saying, “ Anumati !* grant me 
“ thy approbation and on the northern side, saying, 
** Saraswati ! g^nt me thy approbation.” And lastly 


The moon hunting a digit of full. 
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lie sprinkles water all round the fire, while he pronounces 
tliis text, ** Generous sun ! approve this rite ; approve the 
** performer of it, that he may share its reward. May the 
‘‘ celestial luminary, which purifies the intellectual soul, 
** purify our minds. May the lord of speech make our 
“ prayers acceptable.” 

Holding cuia grass in both hands, he then recites an 
expiatory prayer, which will be inserted in another place ; 
and throwing away the grass, be thus finishes the hallow- 
ing of the sacrificial implements: a ceremony which neces- 
sarily precedes all other religious rites. 

He next makes oblations to fire, with such ceremonies, 
and in' such form as are adapted to the religious rite which 
is intended to be subsequently performed. The *80011(106, 
with the three mysterious words, usually precedes and fol- 
lows the particular sacrifice which is suited to the occasion ; 
being most generally practised, it will be the most proper 
specimen of the form in which oblations are made. 

Having silently burnt a log of wood smeared with clarified 
butter, the priest makes three oblations, by pourii^ each 
time a htdle-fiill of butter on the fire, saying, “ Earth ! 
** be this oblation efficacious “ Sky ! be this oblatioii 
“ efficadous ** Heaven ! be this oblation efficacious.” On 
some occasions he'taakes a fourth offering in a similar mode, 
saying, “ Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! be this oblation effica- 
“ cious.” If it be requisite to offer a mixture of rice, milk, 
curds, and butter, this is now done ; and the oblations, 
accompanied with the names of the three worlds, are 
repeated. 

As another instance of oblations to fire, the sacrifice to 
the nine planets may deserve notice. This consists of nine 
oblations of clarified butter with the following prayers : 

1. “ The divine sun approadies with his golden car, 
" Ktumiug alternately with the shades of night, routing 
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** mortal and immortal bmoga, and sonreyii^ worlds : May 
** ihia oblation to the solar planet be efficacious.” 

2. Oods ! produce that [Moon] which has no foe ; 
" which is the son of the solar orb, and became the off* 
" spring of space, for the benefit of this world ;* produce 

it for the advancement of knowledge, for protection 
** from danger, for vast supremacy, for empire, and for the 
sake of Indba’s oigans of sense : May this oblation to 
the lunar planet be efficadous.” 

3. ** This gem of the sky, whose head resembles fire, is 
the lord of waters, and replenishes the seeds of the earth : 

** May this oblation to the planet Mars be efficadous.” 

4. " Be roused, O fire ! and thou, [O Bub’h'a !] perfect 
“ this sacrifidal rite, and associate with us ; let this votary 
** and all the Gfods nt in this most excdlent assembly : 
“ May this oblation to the planet Mercury be efficadous.” 

6. ** O VrIhaspati, sprung from eternal truth, confer 
** on us abundantly that various wealth which the most 
** venerable of beings may revere ; which shines gloriously 
** amongst all people ; whidi serves to defiay sacrifices ; 
" which is preserved by strength : May this oblation to the 
“ planet Jupiter be efficadous.” 

6. ** The lord of creatures drank the invigorating essence 
" distilled from food ; he drank milk and the juice of the 
" moon>pIant. By means of scripture, which is truth itself, 
“ this beverage, thus quaffed, became a prolific essence, the 
eternal organ of universal perception, Indra’s organs of 

'’According to one legend, a ray of the sun, called tuAumAa, be* 
came the moon ; according to another, a flash of light from the eye 
of Atbi was received by space, a goddess; she conceived and bore 
86if A, who IS therefore called a son of Atbi. This legend may be 
found in the Harivania. CIunXsA alludes to it in the 
<b. 2 . V. 75,) comparing SvDAcsniflA, when she conceived Raohv, to 
dm via lactea receiving the luminary which sprung from the eye of 
Atbi. 
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** soase, the milk of ioimortality, and hmiey to the manes 
** of ancestora : May this oblation to .the planet Yenns be 
** eflieacious.” 

7. ** May divine waters be auspicious to us for ac- 
** GumulatHHi, for gain, and fw refireshing draughts ; may 

they listen to us, that we may be associated with good 
** auspces : May this olilation to the planet Saturn be 

efficacious.” 

8. ** O D^rvA,* which dost germinate at every knot, 

at every joint, multiply us throi^h a hundred, through a 

** thousand descents : May this oblation to the planet of 
** the ascending node be efficacious.” 

9. ** Be thou produced by dwellers in this world, to give 
** knowledge to ignorant mortals, and wealth to the indi- 
** gent, or beauty to the ugly : May this oblation to the 
“ planet of the descending node he efficacious.” 

I now proceed to the promised descriptioh of funeral 
rites, abridging the detail of ceremonies as delivered in 
rituals, omitting local variations noticed by authors who 
have treated of this subject, and commonly neglecting the 
superstitious reasons given by them for the very numerous 
ceremonies which they direct to be performed in honour of 
persons recently deceased, or of ancestors long since defunct. 

A dying man, when no hopes of his surviving remain, 
should be laid upon a bed of cuSa grass, either in the house 
or out of it, if he be a SUdra^ but in the open air if he 
belong to another tribe. When lie is at the point of 
death, donations of cattle, land, gold, silver, or other things, 
according to his ability, should be made by him ; or 
if he be too weak, by another person in his name. His 
head should be sprinkled with water drawn from the 
Ganges, and smeared with day brought from 'the same 


liueari*. Ksnio. 
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river. A i&lagrSama* stone ought to be placed near the 
dying man ; holy strains from the VSda or from sacred 
poems should be repeated aloud in his ears, and leaves of 
holy basil must be scattered over his head. 

When he expires, the corpse must be washed, perfumed, 
and decked with wreaths of flowers; a bit of tutanag, 
another of gold, a gem of any sort, and a piece of coral, 
should be put into the mouth of the corpse, and bits of 
gold in both nostrils, both eyes, and both ears. A cloth 
perfumed with fragrant oil must be thrown over the corpse, 
which the hearest relations of the deceased must then cany 
with modest deportment to some htdy spot in tiie forest, or 
near water. The corpse must be preceded by fire, and 
food carried in an unbaked earthen vessel; and rituals 
direct, that it shall be accompanied by murie of all sorts, 
drums, cymbals, and wind and stringed instruments. This 
practice seems to be now disused in most provinces of Hin- 
dustan; but the necessity of throwing a cloth over the 
corpse, however poor the relations of the deceased may be, 
is enforced by the strictest injunctions : it is generally the 
perquisite of the priest who officiates at the funeral.t 

* The Ulajfranuu are black stones found in a part of the GaASact 
river, within the limits of Mpal. They are mostly round, and 
are commonly perforated iu one or more places by worms, or, as the 
Hindus believe, by V ishAu in the shape of a reptile. According to 
the number of perforations and of spiral corves in each, the stone is 
supposed to contain Vishnu in various characters. For example, 
such a stone perforated in one place only, with four spiral curves in 
the perforation, and with marks resembling a cow’s foot, and a l«»> g 
wreath of flowers, contains LaoshmI NJtaiTAflA. In like manner 
stones are found in the Nertnadi, near (/neir which are 

considered as types of Siva, and are called The Uia^r&ma 

is found upon trial not to be calcareous: it strikes Are with steel 
and scarcely at all eflervesces with acids. ’ 

t Inmostparts of Indiathe priests wboofficiate at funerals are held 
in disesteem ; they are distinguished by various appellations, as 
Mhuten, tui — See Digest of Hindu Law, vol. ii, p. I76. (Octavo 
edit vol. ii, p. 61 .) 
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The corpse is cenried out by the southern gate of the town, 
if the deceased were a &6dra ; by the western, if he were a 
J^hikmah/QL ; by the northern, if he belonged to the mili- 
tary class ; and by the eastern portal, if he sprungfrom the 
mercantile tribe. Should the road pass through any in- 
habited place, a circuit must be made to avoid it; and 
when the procesmon has reached its destination, after once 
halting l^the way,the corpse must be gently laid, with the 
head towards the south, on a bed of cuia, the tips whereof 
are pcnnted southward. The sons or other relations of the 
deceased having bathed in thdr clothes, must next prepare 
the funeral jnle with a sufficient quantity of fuel, on a dean 
spot of ground, after marhing lines thereon to consecrate h, 
in a mode similar to that which is practised in preparing a 
fire for sacrifices and oblations. They must afterwards 
wash the corpse, meditating on Gaya and other sacred 
places, holy mOUntdns, the fidd of the Gurus, the rivers 
Gang6f Yanuma, CausUAf Chandrabhaga, Bhadr&vae&i&, 
GoAdaeif Siaray&t and Nermada ; VaiAwa, VardAa, and 
Pv&daraea, and all other holy places on the fiice of the earth, 
as well as the four oceans themsdves. 

Some of these ceremonies ate only observed at the obse- 
quies of a priest who maintained a consecrated fire ; his 
funeral pile must be lighted from that fire : but at the obse- 
quies of other persons, the earring of food to be left by the 
way, and the consecration of the spot whereon the funeral 
pile is raised, must be omitted, and any unpolluted fire may 
be used : it is (mly necessary to avdd taking it from 
another funeral pile, or from the abode of an outcast, of a 
man belonging to the tribe of executioners, of a woman 
who has lately borne a child, or of any person who is 
undean. 

Aftw washing the corpse, clothing it in dean appard, 
and robbing it with perfumes, such as sandal-wood, saffron. 
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or aloe wood, the relations of the deceased place the 
corpse supine with its head towards the north (or resupine, 
if it be the body of a woman), on the funeral pile, which is 
previously decorated with strung and unstrung flowers. A 
cloth must be thrown over it, and a relation of the deceased 
taking up a lighted braird, must invoke the holy places 
abovementioned, and say, May the Gods with flaming 
mouths bum this corpse !” He then walks thrice round the 
pile with his right hand towards it, and shifts the sacrificial 
coixl to his right shoulder. Then looking towards the 
south, and dropping his left knee to the ground, he applies 
the fire to the pile near the head of the corpse, saying, 
NamS ! namah while the attending priests recite the 
following prayer : “ Fire ! thou wert lighted by him — may 
he therefore be reproduced fiom thee that he may attain 
tile region of celestial bliss. May this offering be auspi- 
cious;” This, it may be remarked, supposes the funeral 
pile to be lighted from the sacrificial fire kept up by the 
deceased ; the same prayer is, however, used at the funeral 
of a man who had no consecrated hearth. 

The fire must be so managed that some bones may remain 
for the subsequent ceremony of gathering the ashes. While 
the pile is burning, the relations of the deceased take up 
seven pieces of wood a span long, and cut them severally 
with an axe over tlie fire-brands (after walking each time 
round the funeral pile), and then throw the pieces oyer their 
shoulders upon the fim, saying, ** Salutation to thee who 
dost consume flesh.” 

The body of a young child undir two yearn old must not 
be burnt, but buried. It is decked with wreaths of fragrant 
flowers, and carried ’out by the relations, who bury it in 
a clean spot, saying, Nam6 ! namah /” while a priest 
chants the song of Yama : **The offspring of the sun, 
day after day fetching cows, horses, human beings, and 
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** cattle, is no more satiated thereivith than a drunkanl 
** with wine.” 

When tiineral rites are perfonned for a person who 
died in a foreign country, or whose bones caimot be found, 
a figure is made with three hundred and sixty leaves of the 
Butea, or as many woollen threads, distributed so as to repre- 
sent the several parts of the human body according to a 
fancied analogy of numbers ; round the whole must be tied 
a thong of leather from the hide of a black antelope, and 
over that a woollen thread ; it is then smeared with barley- 
meal mixed with water, and must be burnt as an emblem 
of the corpse. 

Aijter the body of the deceased has been burnt in the 
mode above mentioned, all who have touched or followed 
the corpse must walk round the pie, keeping tlreir left 
hands towards it, and taking cate not to look at the fire. 
They then walk in procession, according to scftiiority, to a 
river or other rnmiing water, and after washing and again 
putting on their apjMirel, they advance into the stream. 
They then ask the deceased’s brother-in-law, or some other 
person able to give the proper answer, “ Shall we present 
water ?” If the deceased were a hundred years old, the 
answer most be simply, ** Do so but if he were not so 
aged, the reply is, “ Do so, but do not repeat the oblation.” 
Upon this, they all shift the sacerdotal string to the right 
shoulder, and looking towards the south, and being clad in 
a single garment without a mantle, they stir the water with 
the ring^nger of the left hand, saying, ** Waters, purify us.” 
With the same finger of the right hand they throw up some 
water towards the south, and after plunging once under the 
8urfiu» of the river, they rub themselves with their hands. 
An oblation of water must be next presented from the joined 
palms of the hands, naming the deceased and the fiunily 
from which he sprung, and saying, ** May this oblation reach 
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thee.” If it be intended to show particular honour to the 
deceased, three offerings of water may be thus made. 

After finishing the usual libations of water to satisfy the 
i¥i%n^g of the deceased, they quit the river and shift their 
wet clothes for other apparel ; they then sip water without 
swallowing it, and sitting down on the soft turf, alleviate 
their socrow by the recital of the following or other suitable 
moral sentences, refraining at the same time from tears 
and lamentation. 

1. ** Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the human 
state, unsdid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient 
like the foam of the sea.^’ 

2. " When a body, formed of five elements to receive the 
** reward of deeds done in its own former person, reverts to 
** its five original principles, what room is there for regret 

3. ** The earth is perishable ; the ocean, the Gods them- 
selves pass away : how should not that bubble, mortal 
man, meet destruction V’ 

4. All that is low must finally perish ; all that is ete- 
vated must ultimately fall ; all compound bodies must 
end in dissolution, and life is concluded with death.” 

5. Unwillingly do the manes of the deceased taste the 
tears and rheum shed by their kinsmen ; then do not 
wail, but diligently perform the obsequies of the dead.”* 
At night, if the corpse were burnt by day ; or in the 

day time, if the ceremony were not completed until night ; 
or in case of exigency, whenever the priest approves, the 
nearest relation of the deceased takes up water in a new 
earthen jar, and returns to the town preceded by a person 
bearing a staff,*)* and attended by the rest walking in pro- 


• The recital of these verses is specially directed by YIjmvawai.- 
CYA, B. 3. V. 7, &C. 

t The purpose of his carrying a staff is to score evil spirits ond 
ghosts. 
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cession, and led. by the yoimgest. Going to the door of 
his own house, or to a place of worship, or to some spot 
near water, he prepares the ground for the oblation of a 
funeral cake, by raisings small altar of earih, and marking 
lines on it as is practised for other oblations. Then, taking 
a brush of cuia grass in his right hand, he washes therewith 
the ground, over which eusa grass is spread, saying, ** Such 
a one ! (naming the deceased, and the family from which 
** he sprung) may this oblation be acceptable to thee.” 
Next, making a ball of three handfuls of boiled rice* mixed 
with tila,* fruits of variotts sorts, honey, milk, butter, and 
similar things, such as sugar, roots, pot-herbs, &c. (o if 
that be impracticable, with tila at least), he presents it 
on the spot he had purified, naming the deceased, and 
saying, “ May this first funeral cake, which shall restore 
thy head, be acceptable to thee.” Again purifying the spot 
in the same manner as before, and with the *same words 
addressed to the deceased, he silently puts iiragrant flowers, 
resin, a lighted lamp, betel-leaves, and similar things, on the 
funeral cake, and then presents a woollen yam, naming the 
deceased, and saying, ** May this apparel, made of woollen 
** yam, be acceptable to thee.” He next offers an earthen 
vessel full of tila and water near the funeral cake, and says, 
“ May this vessel of tila and water be acceptable to thee.” 

It is customary to set apart on a leaf some fixxl for the 
crows, after which the cake and other things which have 
been offered must be thrown into the water. This part of 
the ceremony is then concluded by wiping the ground, and 
offering therecm a l&mp, water, and wreaths of flowers, 
naming the deceased with each oblation, and saying, ** May 
** this be acceptable to thee.” 

In the evening of the same day, water and milk must be 


* Sksatnum fndieNm, Limn. 
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suBpended in earthen vessels before the door, in honour of 
the deceased, with this address to him, Such a one 
** deceased 1 bathe here; drink this and the same cere- 
vaoay may be repeated every evening imtil the period of. 
mourning expire. 

When the persons who attended the funeral return home 
and approach the house-door (before the ceremony of sus- 
pending watar'and milk, but after the other rites above- 
mentioned), they each bite three leaves of nimba* between 
thdr teeth, sip water, and touch a branch of iami-f with 
their right hands, while the priest says, “ May the iamt tree 
** atone for sins.” Each mourner then touches fire, while the 
priest says, “ May fire grant us happiness;" and standing 
between a bull and a goat, touches both those animals 
while the priest recites an appropriate prayer.;]; Then, after 
touching the tip of a blade of dimsa grass, a piece of coral, 
scane clarified butter, water, cow-dung, and white mustard- 
seed, or rubbing his head and limbs with the butter and 
mustard-seed, each man stands on a stone, while the priest 
sajrs for him, ** May I be firm like this stone and thus he 
enters his house. 

During ten days, funeral cakes, together with libations 
of water and rifo, must be offei^ as on the first day ; aug- 
menting, however, the number each time, so that ten cakes, 
and as many libations of water and rifo, be offered on the 
tenth day ; and with this further difference, that the address 
varies each time. On the second day the prayer is, •* May 
** this second cake, which shall restore thy ears, * eyes, 
“ and nose, be acceptable on the third day, ** this 


* Melio jiatadtraekia. Limn. 
t ^tdeiuuuhtn oeidetitaf or Pm^ni oeuluta, 

{ I must for the preaent omit it, beeenw it ie not exhibited at full 
length in any work I have yet oonaulted. 
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third cake, which shall restore thy throat, arms, and 
** breast on the fourth, ** thy navd and organs of ex- 
** cretion;*' owthe fifth, ‘*thy knees, 1^, and feet ;” on 
the sixth, all thy vitals (m the seventh, " all thy 
** veins on the eighth, ** thy teeth, nails, and hair on 
the ninth, ** thy manly strength;” on the tenth, “ May 
** this tenth cake, which diall ftdly satisfy the hunger and 
** thirst of thy renewed body, be acceptable to thee.” Dur- 
ii^ this period, a pebble wrapt up in a fragment of the 
deceased’s shroud is worn by the heir supended on his neck. 
To that pebble, as a type of the deceased, the funeral cakes 
are offered. The same vessel in which tlie first oblation was 
made must be used throughout the period of mourning ; 
this vessel, therefore, is also carried by the heir in the frag- 
ment of the shroud. He uses that slip of doth taken from 
the winding-sheet as a sacrifidal cord, and makes the obla- 
tions every day on the same spot ; should eitHier the vessd 
or the pebble be lost by any accident, the offerings must bcT 
recommenced. 

If the mourning last three days only, ten funeral cakes 
must be nevertheless offered, three on the first and third 
days, and four on the second ; if it lasts no more than one 
day, the ten oblations must be made at once. 

All the kinsmen of the deceased, within the sixth degree 
of consanguinity, should fast for three days and nights, or 
one at the least ; however, if that be impracticable, th^ may 
eat a single meal at night, purchasing the food ready pre- 
pared', but on no account preparing victuals at home. So 
long as the mourning lasts, the nearest rdations of the 
deceased must not exceed one daily meal, nor eat flesh- 
meat, nor any food seasoned imth fectitious salt ; they must 
use a plate made of the leaves of any tree but the plantain, 
or dse take thw food from the hands of some other persons ; 
they must not handle a knife, or any other implement made 
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of iron, nor sleep upon a bedstead, nor adorn their persons, 
but remain squalid, and reftain from perfumes and other 
gratifications ; they must likewise omit the daily ceremonies 
of ablution and divine worship. On the third and fifth days, 
as also on the seventh and ninth, the kinsmen assemble, 
bathe in the open air, offer tUa and water to the deceased, 
and take a repast together ; they place lamps at cross 
roads, and in their own housM, and likewise on the way 
to the cemetery, and they observe vigils in honour of the 
deceased. 

On the last day of mourning, or earlier in those countries 
where the obsequies are expedited on the second or third 
day, the nearest kinsman of the deceased gathers his ashes 
after offering a iradd^ha singly for him. 

In the first place, the kinsman smears with cow-dung 
the spot where the oblation is to be presented ; and after 
washing his hands and feet, sipping water, and taking up 
et(«a grass in his hand, he sits down on a cushion pointed 
towards the south and placed upon a blade of cuia grass, 
the tip of which must also point towards the south. He 
then places near him a bundle of cuia grass, consecrated by 
pronouncing the. word naimh ! or else prepares a fire for 
oblations ; then lighting a lamp with clarified butter or with 
oil of sesamum, and arranging the food and other things in- 
tended to be offered, he most sprinkle himself with water, 
meditating on Vishnu sumamed the lotos-eyed, or revolv- 
ing in his mind this verse, “ Whether pure or defiled, or 
wherever he may have gone, he who remembers the being 
whose eyes are like tlie lotos, shall be pure externally 
and internally.” Shifting the sacerdotal cord on his right 
shoulder, he takes up a brush of cuia grass, and presents 
water together with tUa and with blossoms, naming the 
deceased and the fiunily from which he sprung, and saying, 
** May this water for ablutkms be acceptable to thee.” 
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Then sayiiigi ** May this be right,” he pronounces a vow 
or solemn declaration. ** This day I will offer on a bundle 
** of cusa grass (or, if such be the custom, on fire”) a 
** sradfTha for a single person, with unboiled food, together 
“ witli clarified butter and with water, preparatory to the 
** gathering of the bones of such a one deceased.” The 
priests answering ** do so,** he says * namb I namah ! 
while the priests meditate the Gayairt^ and thrice repeat, 

‘‘ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes of ancestors, and to 
mighty saints; to SwAhA [goddess of fire]; to Stood ha 
[the food of the manes] : salutation unto them for ever 
“ and ever.** 

He tlien presents a cushion made of cusa grass, naming 
the deceased, and sayins, May this be acceptable unto 
** tliee ;** and afterwairis distributes meal ofsesamum, while 
the priests recite, ** May the demons and fierce giants^ that sit 
on this consecrated spot be dispersed : and the blood- 
** thirsty savages that inhabit the earth, may they go to any 
other place to which their inclinations may lead them.* 
Placing an oval vessel with its narrowest end towards 
the south, he takes up two blades of grass, and breaking 
off* a span’s length, throws them into the vessel ; and after 
sprinkling them with water, makes a libation, while the 
priests say, ** May divine waters be auspicious to us for ac- 
“ cumulation, for gain, and for refreshing draughts ; may 
** they listen to us, and grant that we may be associated 
** with good auspices.” He then throws in riZn, while the 
priests say, ''Thou art tila, sacred to S6 m a ; framed by 
" the divinity, thou dost produce celestial bliss [for him 
" that makes oblations] ; mixed with water, mayest thou long 
" satisfy our ancestors with the food of the manes : be this 
" oblation efficacious.” He afterwards silently casts into 
the vessel perfumes, flowers, and durm grass. Then tak- 
ing up the vessel with, his left hand, putting two blades of 
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graas on the cushion with their tips pointed to the north) he 
must ponr the water from the eargha thereon. The priests 
meantime redtey ** The waters in heaveny in theatmospherey 
** and on the earthy have been united [by their sweetness] with 
** milk : may those silver waterSy worthy of oblationy be aus* 
** i^ouSy sdutaryy and exhdarating to us ; and be happily 
** offered : may this oblation be efficacious.” He adds 
** namah" and pours out the watery naming the deceasedy 
and sayingy ** May this argha be acceptable unto thee.” 
Then oversetting the vessely and arrai^ng in due order the 
unboiled ricey condimentSy clarified buttery and other requi- 
riteSy he scatters tUa, while the priests redtey ** Thrice did 
“ Vishnu stepy” &c. He next offers the ricCy clarified 
buttery watery and condimentSy while he touches the vessel 
with his left handy and names the deceasedy sayingy May 

** this raw foody with clarified butter and condimentSy to- 
** gether with watery be acceptable unto thee.” After the 
priests have repeated the G&yatrif preceded by the names 
of the worldsy he pours honey or sugar upon the ricey while 
they redte this prayer : ** May the winds blow sweet, the 
rivers flow sweety and salutary herbs be sweet, unto us ; 
** may night be sweet, may the mornings pass sweetly; may 
** the sdl of the earth, and heaven, parent [of all produc- 
** tions], be sweet unto us ; may [86 ma] king of herbs an<i[ 
trees be sweet ; may the sun be sweet, may kine be sweet 
** unto us.” He then says, Nam6 / namah /” while the 
priests redte, “ Whatever may be deficient in this fixx!, 
whatever may be imperfect in this rite, whatever may 
** he wanting in its form, may all that become faulftess.” 

He should then feed the Br&hmaAas whom he has as> 
sembled, dther silently distributing food among them, mr 
adding a respectful invitation to them to eat. When he has 
given them water to rince their mouths, he may condder the 
deceased as fixl through thdr intervention. The priests 
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again recite the Gayatri and the prayer, ** May the winds 
“ blow sweet,” 8ic., and add the subjoined prayers, which 
should be followed by the muuc of flagelets, lutes, drums, &c. 

1. “ The embodied spirit, which hath a thousand heads, 

“ a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, stands in the human 
breast, while he totally pervades the earth.” 2. That being 
** is this universe, and all that has been or will be ; he is 
that which grows by nourishment, and he is the distributor 
** of immortality.” 3. “ Such is his greatness ; and therefore 
“ is he the most excellent embodied spirit : the elements of 
** the unirerse are one portion of him ; and three portions 
** of him are immortality in heaven.” 4. “ That threefold 
** being rose above [this world] ; and the single portion of 
him remained in this uiuverse, which consists of what does, 

** and what does not, taste [the reward of good and bad 
** actions] : i^in he pervaded the universe.” 5. ** From him 
“ sprung VibAj*; from whom [the first] m*an was pro- 
** duced : and he, being succesnvely reproduced, peopled 
“ the earth.” 6. “ From that single portion, sumamed the 
** universal sacrifice, was the holy oblation of butter and 
curds produced ; and this did frame all cattle, wild or 
domestic, which ate governed by instinct.” 7. From 
“ that universal sacrifice were produced the strains of the 
** Rteh and Satnan ; from him the sacred metres sprung ; 

from him did the Yajush proceed.” 8. From him were 
“ produced horses and all beasts that have two rows of 
“ teeth ; from him sprung cows ; from him proceeded goats 
** and sheep.” 9. Him the Gods, the demigods named 
StuThya, and the holy sages, consecrated *)* as a victim on 
** sacred grass; and thus performed a solemn act of re- 
** ligion.” 10. ** Into how many portions did they divide this 
** being whom they immolated ? what did his mouth be- 


* See trsnelation of Mbnu, Ch. i. v. 32. 

t Literally, <' immolated;” but the commentator aaye, “coneccraied.” 
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** come ? Erfaat are his arms, his thighs, and his feet now 
" called ?'* 11. ‘*Hismouth became a priest; hisarm was 
** made a soldier ; his thigh was transformed into a has- 
** handman; itom his feetsprung the servile man.” 12. **Thj 
" voooOi was jRoduced from his mind ; the son sprung from 
** his ey6 ; air and Ineath proceeded from his ear ; and fire 
** rosefiom his mouth.” 13. ** The subtile element was pro- 
** duced from his navel ; the sky from his head ; the earth 
** fiom his feet ; and space from his ear : thus did he frame 
worlds.” 14. In that solemn sacrifice which the Gods 
" performed with him as a victim, spring was the batter, 
" summer the fuel, and sultry weather the oblation.” 15. 
" Seven were the moats [surrounding the altar] ; thrice 
** seven were the 1(^ of holy fuel ; at that sacrifice which 
** the Gods performed, binding this beii^ as the victim.” 16. 
** By that sacrifice the Gods worshipped this victim : such 
** were primeval duties ; and thus did they attain heaven, 
** where former Gods and mighty demigods abide.”* 

Next spreading cusa grass near the fragments of the re- 
past, and taking some unboiled rice with Hla and clarified 
batter, he must distribute it on the grass, while the priests 
recite for him these prayers : " May those in my family 
** who have been burnt by fire, or who are alive and yet im- 
** burnt, be satisfied with this food presented on the ground, 
** and proceed contented towards the supreme path [of 
** eternal bliss]. May those who have no father nor mother, 
nor kinsman, nor food, nor supply of nourishment, be 
** contented with this foodoflfeied on the ground, and attain, 
" like it, a happy abode.” He then gives the Br6hmaAu 


* I think itnnnecewnry to quote from the commentary the explana- 

tion of this cnriona paaaage of the f^da as it is there given, becanae 
it does not really elucidate the sense ; die allegory is, for the most part, 
snfleiently obvious. Other prayeia,may be also recited on the same 
occasion : it would be tedions to insert them all in this ]dace. 
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water to rince their mouths; and the priests once more 
recite the Qayatri and the prayer, “ May the winds blow 
sweet,” &c. 

Then taking in his left hand another vessel containing 
tila blossoms and water, and in his right a brush made of 
cusa grass, he sprinkles water over the grass spread on the 
consecrated spot, naming the deceased, and saying, ** May 
“ this ablution be acceptable to thee he afterwards takes 
a cake or ball of food mixed with clarified butter, and pre- 
sents it, saying, “ May this cake be acceptable to thee 
and deals out the food with this prayer : “ Ancestors, re- 
** joice ; take your respective shares, and be strong as 
“ bulla.” Then walking round by the left to the northern 
side of the consecrated spot, and meditating, “ Ancestors 
“ be glad ; take your respective shares and be strong as 
bulls,” he returns by the same road, and again sprinkles 
water on the ground to wash the oblation, saykig, May 
“ this ablution be acceptable to thee.” 

Next, touching his hip with his elbow, or else his right 
side, and having sipped water, he must make six libations 
of water with the hollow palms of his hand, saying, Salu- 
tation unto thee, O deceased, and unto the saddening [hot] 

" season ; salutation unto thee, O deceased, and unto the 
“ month of tapas [or dewy season] ; salutation unto thee, 

** O deceased, and unto that [season] which abounds with 
** water ; salutation unto thee, O deceased, and to the nec- 
** tar [of blossoms] ; salutation unto thee, -O deceased, and 
** to the terrible and angry [season] ; salutation unto thee, O 
** deceased, and to female fire [or the sultry season].”* 

He next offers a thread on the fimeral cake, holding 
the wet brush in his hand, naming the deceased, and 
saying, ** May this raiment be acceptable to thee the 


* See note B, et the end of the present Enay. 
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priests add, Fathers, this apparel is offered unto you.” He 

then silently strews peifumes, blossoms, resin, and betel- 
leaves on the funeral cake, and places a lighted lamp on it. 
He sprinkles water on the bundle of grass, saying, ** May 
“ the waters be auspicious and offers rice, adding, “ May 
** the blossoms be sweet, may the rice be harmless and 
then pours water on it, naming the deceased, and saying, 
** May this food and drink be acceptable unto thee.” In 
the next place he strews grass over the funeral cake and 
sprinkles water on it, reciting this prayer, “ Waters ! ye are 
** the food of our progenitors ; satisfy my parents, ye who 
** convey nourishment, which is ambrosia, butter, milk, 
cattle, and distilled liquor.”* Lastly, he smells some of 
the food, and poises in his hand the funeral cakes, saying, 
“ May this ball be wholesome food and concludes by pay- 
ing the officiating priest his fee, with a formal declaration, 
** I do give this fee (consisting of so much money) to such 
a one (a priest sprung from such a family, and who uses 
such a Vida and such a sac' ha of it), for the purpose of 
** fully completing the obsequies this day performed by me 
in honour of one person smgly, preparatory to the gather- 
ing of the bones of such a one, deceased.” 

After the priest has thrice said, Salutation to the Gods, 
** to progenitors, to mighty saints,” 8cc., he dismisses him ; 
lights a lamp in honour of the deceased ; meditates on 
Heri with undiverted attention; casts the food and other 
things used at the obsequies into the fire ; and then pro- 


* The former translation of this text (in the first Essay on the Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the H indus, ante, p. 146) was erroneous in several 
places ; and 1 still am not perfectly confident that I rightly under- 
stand it. The term (eUala) which the commentator explains as signi- 
fying cattle, literally means “ fit to bo tied to a pole or stake.” The 
reading of the next term was erroneous. I read and translated pan- 
inUa for parimtta; “promised” instead of “distilled.” The com- 

mentator explains it as signifying the nourishment of progenitors. 
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ceeds to the cemetery for the purpose of gathering the ashes 
of the deceased. 

The son or nearest relation or the defunct, accompanied 
by his kinsmen, and clothed in clean apparel, repairs to the 
cemetery, carrying eight vessels filled with various flowers, 
roots, and similar things. When arrived there, he does 
honour to the place by presenting an arglia, with perfumes, 
blossoms, fragrant resins, a lamp, &c. Some of his kins- 
men invoke the deities of the cemetery, when the arglia is 
presented ; others, when flowers are offered ; others again, 
when food, fiagrant resins, a lighted lamp, water, wreaths 
of flowers, and rice are offered, saying, “ Salutation to the 
deities whose mouths are devouring fire.” He advances to 
the northern gate * or extremity of tlie funeral pile, sits down 
there, and presents two vessels as an oblation to spirits, with 
this prayer, May the adorable and eternal Gods, who are 
** present in this cemetery, accept from us this<eightpfold u»> 
** perishable oblation : may they convey the deceased to 
** pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to us life, health, 
“ and perfect ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to 
“ Siva and other deities : salutation unto them.” Then 
walking round the spot with his right side towards it, he 
successively places two other vessels, containing eight dif- 
ferent thii^, at each of the three other gates or sides of the 
enclosure wliich surrounds the funeral pile ; and he pre- 
sents these oblations with the same formality as before, 
sprinkles them with milk, and adds, May Siva and the 
other deities depart to their respective abodes.” He then 
shifts the sacerdotal string to his right shoulder, turns his 
fiice towards the south, silently sprinkles the bones and 
ashes with cow’s milk, and, using a branch of iami and 


• The practice of enclosing the funeral pile with temporary walls is 
almost universally disused. 
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another of palasa^ instead of tongs, first draws out from 
the ashes the bones of the head, and afterwards the 
other bones successively, sprinkles them with perfumed 
liquids and with clarified butter made of cow’s milk, and 
puts them into a casket made of the leaves of the paUtsa : 
this he places in a new earthen vessel, covers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with thread. Choosing some clean spot where 
encroachments of the river are not to be apprehended, he digs 
a very deep hole, and spreads cuia grass at the bottom of it, 
and over the giuss a piece of yellow cloth ; he places 
thereon the earthen vessel containing the bones of the de- 
ceased, covers it with a lump of mud, together with thorns, 
moss and mud, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises 
a mound of masonry, or makes a pond, or erects a stan- 
dard. He, and the rest of the kinsmen, then bathe in their 
clothes. At a subsequent time, the son or other near rela- 
tion fills up the excavation and levels the ground ; he 
throws the ashes of the funeral pile into the water, cleans 
the spot with cow-dung and water, presents oblation to 
Siva and other deities in the manner beforementioned, 
dismisses those deities, and casts the oblation into water. To 
cover the spot where the funeral pile stood, a tree should be 
planted, or a mound of masonry be raised, or a pond be dug, 
or a standard be erected.f Again, at a subsequent time, 


* Buteafrcndosay Linn. ; and superha^ Roxb. 
t This does not appear to be irery universally* practised ; but a 
iDonument is always erected on the spot where a woman has burnt 
herself with her husband’s corpse, or where any person has died a 
leg;al voluntary death. A mausoleum is, however, often built in 
honour of a Hindu prince or noble ; it is called in the Hindustinf 
language, a ch^hetrl; and the practice of consecrating a temple in 
honour of the deceased is still more common, especially in the centri- 
cal parts of India. 1 shall take some future occasion to resume a 
subject alluded to in this note; but in the mean time it may be fit to 
remark, that legal suicide was formerly common among the H indus, and 
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the son, or other near relation, carries the bones, which 
were so buried, to the river Ganges : he bathes there, rubs 
the vessel with the five productions of kine, puts gold, honey/ 
clarified butter and tila on the vessel, and looking towards 
the south, and advancing into the river, with these words. 

Be there salutation unto justice,’’ throws the vessel into 
the waters of the Ganges, saying, May he (the deceased) 
be pleased with me.” Again bathing, he stands upright, 
and contemplates the sun ; then sipping water, and taking 
up cusa grass, tila^ and water, pays the priests their fees. 

So long as mourning lasts after gathering the ashes, the 
near relations of the deceased continue to offer water with 
the same formalities and prayei*s as abovementioned, and to 
refrain from factitious salt, butter, &c. On the last day of 
mourning, the nearest relation puts on neat apparel, and 
causes his house and furniture to be cleaned ;^he then goes 
out of the town, and after offering the tenth funeral cake in 


is not now very rare, although instances of men’s burning themselves 
have not perhaps lately occurred so often as their drowning themselves 
in holy, rivers. The blind father and mother of the young anchorite, 
whom DaIarat-ha slew by mistake, burnt theinselves with the corpse 
of their son. The scholiast of the Raghuvnma^ in which poem, as well 
as in the RAMAVAi^A, this story is beautifully told, quotes a text of law 
to prove that suicide is in such instances legal. I cannot refrain from 
also mentioning, that instances are not iinfrequent where persons 
afflicted with loathsome and incurable diseases have c;au9ed them* 
selves to be buried alive. I hope soon to he the channel of communi- 
cating to the Asiatic Society a very remarkable case of a leper rescued 
from a premature grave, and radically cured of his distemper. I 
must also take this occasion of announcing a very singular practice 
which prevails among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Berar 
and Oondwam. Suicide is not unfrequently vowed by such persons 
in return for boons solicited from idols ; and to fulfil his vow, tlie 
successful votary throws himself from a precipice named C(dabhairava^ 
situated in the mountains between the Tdpifk and Nermadd rivers. 
The annual fair held near that spot at the beginning of spring, 
usually witnesses eight or ten victims of this superstition. 
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the mimnftr before described, he makes ten 'libatkms of 
water from the palms of his hands, causes the hair of his 
head and body to be shaved, and his nails to be cut, and 
gives the barbers the clothes which were worn at the fune- 
ral of the deceased, and adds some other remuneration. 
He thee anoints his head and hmbs down to his feet with 
oil of sesamum, rubs all his limbs with meal of sesamum, 
and his heed mth the ground pods of white mustard ; he 
bathes, sips water, touches and blesses various auspicious 
things, such as stones, clarified butter, leaves of nimbCf 
white mustard, dUrvi grass, coral, a cow, gold, cords, 
honey, a mirror, and a conch, and also touches a bambu 
staff. He now returns purified to his home, and thus com- 
pletes the first obsequies of the deceased. 

The second series of obsequies, commencing on the day 
after the period of mourning has elapsed, is opened by a 
lustration termed the consolatory ceremony, the description 
of which must be here abridged, for want of a commentary 
to explain all the prayers that are recited at this religious 
rite; for the same reason, an account of the ceremonies 
attending the consecration and dismissal of a bull in honour 
of the deceased, must for the present be postponed. 

The lustration consists in the consecration of four vessels 
of vrater, and sprinkling therewith the house, the furniture, 
and the persons belonging to the femily. After lighting a 
fire, and blessing the attendant Hr^Amarios, the priest fills 
four vessels with water, and putting his hand into the first, 
meditates the Gayatrl, before and after reciting the follow- 
ing prayers : 

1. ** May generous waters be auspicious to us, for 
** gain and for refreshing draughts ; may they approach 
** towards us, that we may be associated with good 
** auspices.” 2. Earth, afford us ease, be ixe firom 
" thorns, be habitable ; widely extended as thou art, pro- 
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** cure us happiness.” 3. ** O waters ! since ye afford de- 
** light, grant us food, and the rapturous sight [of the 
“ Supreme Being].” 4. ** Like tender mothers, make us 
** here partakers of your most auspicious essence.”* 

Putting his hand into the second vessel, the priest medi- 
tates the Gayatri and the four prayers above quoted, add- 
ing some others, and concluding this second consecration 
of water by once more meditating the Gayatri. 

Then taking a lump of sugar and a copper vessel in his 
left hand, biting the sugar and spitting it out again, the 
priest sips water; afterwards putting his hand into the 
third vessel, he meditates the Gayatri and the four prayers 
above cited,. interposing this, “ May Indra and Varuna 
[ the regents of the sky and of the ocean] accept our obla- 
tions and grant us happiness; may In dr a and the che- 
** rishing sun grant us happiness in the distribution of food ; 
** may Indra and the moon grant us the happiness of 
** attaining the road to celestial bliss and the association of 
good auspices.” The priest adds, 1. “ May we suftt- 
** ciently attain your essence with which you satisfy the 
** universe. Waters ! grant it to us.” 2. “ May heaven 
be our comfort ; may the sky, earth, water, salutary 
** herbs, trees, the assembled gods, the creator, and the 
** universe, be our comfort ; may that comfort obviate diffi- 


* The translation of several among these prayers is a little varied from 
a former version of them (in the Fii^t Essay on the Religious Cere- 
monies of the Hindus, mils, p. 124, 126), to conform with the different 
expositions given in different places hy the commentators I have con- 
sulted. For the same purpose, I shail here subjoin another version 
of the Gdyatfi : ** Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate on [these 

** and on] the most excellent light and power of that generous, spor- 
** tive, and resplendent Sun, [praying that] it may guide our intellects.’* 
A paraphrase of this very important text may be found in the preface 
to the translation of Mbnit, p. xviii. 'See also the Essay on the Vidtvtf 
mils, p. 30. 
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“ culties, and become to us the means of attaining our 
“ wishes.” 3. Make me perfectin' my own person, and 
in the persons of all who are] connected wiUi me; may 
all beings view me with the [benevolent] eye of the sun : 
** I view all beings with the solar eye ; let us view each 
“ other with the [benevolent] solar eye.” 4. ** Make me 
perfect in my own person, and in the persons of all who 
“ are allied to me : may I live long in thy sight ; long 
** may I live in thy sight.” 5. ** Salutation to thee [O 
“ fire !] who dost seize oblations, to> thee wlio dost shine, to 
** thee who dost scintillate ; may thy flames bum our foes ; 
mayest thou, the purifier, *be auspicious unto us.” 6. “ Sa> 
lutation to thee, manifested in lightning; salutation to 
“ thee, manifested in thunder ; salutation to thee, O God ! 
“ for thou dust endeavour to bestow celestial bliss.” 7. 

Since thou dost seek to awe tlie wicked [only], make us 
“ fearless ; grant happiness to our progeny, and courage to 
“ our cattle.” 8. “ May water and herbs be friendly to 
“ us; may they be inimical to him who hates us and whom 
** we hate.” 9. “ May we see a hundred years that pure 
** eye, which rises from the east, and benefits the Gods ; 
** may we live a hundred years ; may we speak a hundred 
** years ; may we be free from distress a hundred years, 
** and t^aln a hundred years.” After another prayer, tlie 
priest again meditates the Gayatri, and thus concludes the 
third consecration. He then hallow^ the forurth vessel of 
water in a amilar manner, with a repetition of the prayer, 
** May the earth be our comfort,” &c., and with some 
others, which must be here omitted for the reason before 
mentioned.* 


* At moit religioiu ceremonies, and especially at the deprecatory 

rites, the prayers dirScted in the several Vidas, and in the various 
idc'hds of them, diiler much. Those which are translated in* the 
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Though it he Aot positively 'enjoined, it is customary, 
immediately after this lustration, to give away a vessel of 
tila, and also a cow, for the sake of securing the passage 
of the deceased over the VaitaraAi, or river of hell; whence 
the cow so given is called VaitaraM-ithinu. Afterwards 
a bed with its furniture is brought, and the giver sits down 
near the BrahmaAa who has been invited to receive the 
present ; after saying, “ Salutation to this bed with its fur- 
** niture, salutation to this priest to whom it is given,” he 
pays due honour to the Brahmana in the usual form of 
hospitality. He then pours water into his hand, saying, 
** I give thee this bed with its' furniture the priest re- 
plies, ** Give it.” Upon this he sprinkles it with water, 
and taking up cma grass, Hla, and water, delivers them to 
the priest, pouring the water into his hand, with a foimal 
declaration of the gift and its purpose ; and again delivers a 
bit of gold with cusa grass, &c. making a similar formal 
declaration. 1. ** This day, I, being desirous of obtaining 
** celestial bliss for such a one defunct, do give unto thee, 
** such a one, a Brahmana, descended from such a family, 
** to whom due honour has been shown, this bed and fumi- 
** hire, which has been duly honoured, and which is sacred 
“ to Vishnu.” 2. “ This day I give unto thee (so and 
** so) this gold, sacred to fire, as a sacerdotal fee, for the 
sake of confirming the donation I have made of thb bed 
** and furniture.” The Brahmana both times replies, ** Be 
it well.” Then lying upon the bed, and touching it with 
the upper part of lus middl^finger, he meditates the 


present and former essays are mostly taken from the Yajurvid^ and 
may be used by any Brdhm&n^ instead of the prayers directed in the par- 
ticular Vida^ by which he should regularly be guided. The subject 
of lustrations is curious ; they are performed with various ceremonies, 
to avprt calamities or to obviate disappointments. Should other en- 
gagements permit it, this topic will be treated in a future essay. 
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witii suitable prayers, adding, ** This bed is sacred 
" to Vishnu.” 

With the same ceremonies, and with similar formal de- 
clarations, he next gives away to a Sr&hmaAa (or more 
cmnmonly, in both instances, to a married couple) a golden 
image of the deceased, or else a golden idol, or both, with 
clothes and various sorts of fruit. * Afterwards he distri- 

* butes other presents among BrahmaAas, for the greater 

* honour of the deceased ; making donations of land, and 

* giving a chair or stool, clothes, water, food, betel-leaf, a 

* lamp, gold, silver, a parasol, an orchard of fruit trees, 
‘ wreaths of flowers, a pair of shoes, another bed, another 

* milch cow, and any other presorts he may choose to give, 

* such as an elephant, a horse, a carriage, a slave, a house, 

* and so forth.’ 

It is hardly necessary to remark on this quotation, that 
none but very rich or superstitious persons make these 
ample donations, which are not positively enjoined, tliough 
strenuously recommended. 

There is some difierence in the religious formalities with 
which various things are given or accepted, on this or on 
any other occasion. In the formal declaration, too, a dif- 
ferent tutelary Deity is named, and a difierent object is 
specified ; but, in other respects, the form of the declara- 
tion is similar, whatever be the occasion on which the gift 
is made. 

•In making a donation of land, the donor sits down with 
his ftu% to the east, opposite to the person to whom he 
gives it. The donor says, ** Salutation to this land with its 
produce; salutation to this priest, to whom I give it.” 
Then, after showing him honour in the usual form, he 
pours water into his hand, sayings ** I give thee this land 
** with its produce.” The other replies, ** Give it.” Upon 
which he sprinkles the place with water ; and 'taking up 
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water, with holy basil aod euSa grass, he pours the water 
into the other's hand, making a formal declaration of the 
dimation and the motive of it. He then delivers a bit of 
gold, with cilia grass, &c., declaring his purpose in giving 
it, as a sacerdotal fee, to consolidate the donation of land. 
The other accepts the gift by a verbal acknowledgment, 
and meditates the Gayatri with some other prayers. 

A chair or stool is accepted by sitting down on it; 
clothes, by putting them on; a parasol, by holding the 
handle of it ; shoes or sandals, by standing on them ; and 
a couch, by lying on it. In these and other donations 
there is no variation in the prayers ; but the gift of a milch 
cow is made with other texts, which the donor recites 
standing near the cow, and making a libation of water from 
the palms of his hands after the recital of each prayer. 
The gift is accepted by holding the animal’s tail. . 

1. ** May the Goddess, who is the LacshmI of all 
** beings and resides among the Gods, assume the shape of 
a milch cow and procure me comfort.” 2. “ May the 
** Goddess who is RudeanI in a corporeal form, and who is 
** the beloved of Siva, assume the shape of a milch cow and 
** procure me comfort.” 3. “ May she, who is LacshmI 
reposing on the bosom of Vishnu; she, who is the 
LacshmI of the regent of riches; she, whoistheLAcsHMl 
** of kings, be a boon-granting cow to me.” 4. ** May 
** she, who is the LacshmI of BrahmA.; she, who is 
“ SwAhA, the wife of fire ; she, who is tiie exerted power 
** of the sun, moon, and stars, assume the shape of a milch 
** cow for [my] prosperity.” 6. Since thou art Swa^hA 
** [the food] of them, who are chief among the manes of an- 
** oestors, and SwAhA [the consuming power] of them, who 
" eat solemn sacrifices ; therefore, being the cow that ex- 
" piates every sin, procure me comfort.” 6. ** I invoke 
" the Goddess who is endowed with the attributes of all the 
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" Gods, who confers all happiness, who bestows [abodea 
** in] all the worlds for the sake of all people.” 7. ** 1 

pray to that auspicious Goddess for immortahty and 
** happiness.” 

The remaining ceremonies, omitting for the present the 
consecration of a bull, consist chiefly in the obsequies 
called iroMhas. The first set of funeral ceremonies is 
adapted to effect, by means of oblations, the reimbodying 
of the soul of tho deceased, after burning his corpse. The 
apparent scope of the second set is to raise his shade finm 
this world (where it would else, according to the notions 
of the Hindus, continue to roam among demons and evil 
spirits) up to heaven, and there deify him, as it were, 
among the manes of departed ancestors. For this end, a 
iradd^ha should r^ularly be offered to the deceased on the 
day after mourning expires ; twelve other srad^hat singly 
to the deceased in twelve successive months ; similar obse- 
quies at the end of the third fortnight, and also in the 
sixth month, and in the twelfth ; and the oblation called 
SapiAAtna, on the first anniversary of his decease. In 
most provinces the periods for these sixteen ceremonies, 
and for the concluding obsequies entitled SapiAckina, are 
anticipated, and the whole is completed on the second or 
third day ; after which they are again performed at' the 
proper times, but in honour of the whole set of progenitors 
instead of the deceased singly. The obsequies intended to 
raise the shade of the deceased to heaven are thus com- 
pleted. Afterwards a iraddCha is annually ofifered to him 
on the anniversary of his decease. 

The form of the various sr&dd^has (for they are nume- 
rous) is so nearly the same, that it will be only necessary 


* In s woric entitled NtrAej/a ShuFhu I find nnthority for clsMing 

obceqniee under tvelve bend*. 1. Diuljr obieqniee, either with food or 
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to describe that which is performed in honour of progenitors 
in general ; and at which three funeral cakes are offered to 
three paternal ancestors ; as many to three maternal fore- 
fathers, and two to the Viswidivas or assembled Gods. A 
iritdd^ha in honour of one person singly has been already 
noticed. 

After smearing the place with cow-dung, a square altar 
of sand is raised on it, one or two fingers high, and a span 
nearly in each direction. (It must be triangular at the 
obsequies of one recently defunct.) llie person who per- 
forms the ceremony, first washes his hands and feet, sips 
water, and puts a ring of cuia grass on the ring finger of 
each hand. He sits down on a cushion of cuia grass, or of 
other materials, placed upon a blade of such grass. He 
lights a lamp, reciting a prayer, which will be cited on 
another occasion. He places the implements and mate- 
rials in regular order, and sprinkles ^ter on himself and 
all around, meditating on Vishnu sumamed the lotos-eyed, 
and revolving in his mind the couplet, ** Whether pure or 
** defiled,” &c. He now shifts the sacerdotal thread to 


with water only, in honour of ancestors in general, hut excluding the 
Vihvidivas, 2. Obsequies for a special cause ; that is, in honour of a 
kinsman recently defunct, 3. Voluntary obsequies, performed by 
way of supererogation, for the greater benefit of the deceased. 4. Ob- 
sequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession of 
wealth or prosperity, and upon other joyful occasions. 5. A iraMha 
intended to introduce the shade of a deceased kinsman to the rest of 
the manes. 6. Obsequies performed on appointed days, such as that 
of new moon, full moon, sun’s passage into a new sign, &c. 7- A 
MMha to sanctify the food at an entertainment given to a company 
of reverend persons. 8. One performed when stated numbers of 
priests are fed at the cost of a person who needs purification from 
some defilement 9. A Irodd^ha preparatory to the celebration of any 
solemn rite, and considered as a part of such rite. 10. &r6dd^hai in 
honour of deities. 11. Oblations of clarified butter, previous to the 
undertaking of a distant journey. 12. A MMha to sanctify a meal 
of flesh meat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 
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his right shoulder, and solemnly declares his intention of 
performing a kradd^ha, and the motive of it. He thrice 
meditates the Gayatri, and pronounces the salutation to 
superior beings, “ Salutation to the Gods, to the manes of 
“ ancestors,” 8cc. 

After this preparation he proceeds to invite and to wel- 
come the assembled Gods and the manes. First, he places 
two little cushions of cusa grass on one side of the altar 
for the Vwwidivas, and six in front of it for the Pitrh. 
Each cushion should consist of three blades of grass folded 
up. After strewing cusa grass on those cushions, he asks, 
“ Shall I invoke the assembled Gods ?” Being told “ Do 
so,” he thus invokes them: “Assembled Gods! hear 
“ my invocation ; come and sit down on this holy grass.” 
After scattering barley on the same spot, he meditates this 
prayer, “Assembled Gods! listen to my invocation, ye, 
** who reside in the sky; and ye who abide near us [on 
“ earth], or [far oft'] in lieaven ; ye, whose tongues are 
fire ; and ye, who defend the funeml sacrifice, sit on this 
grass and be cheerful.” He then invites the manes of 
ancestors with similar invocations : O fire ! zealously we 
** support thee ; zealously we feed thee with fuel ; eagerly 
do thou call our willing ancestors to taste our oblation.” 
May our progenitors, who eat the moon-plant, who are 
** sanctified by holy fires, come by paths, which Gods 
“ travel.* Satisfied with ancestral food at this solemn 
sacrifice, may they applaud and guard us.” He next 
welcomes the Gods and manes with oblations of water, &c. 
in vessels made of leaves. Two are presented to the 
VifiwedevaSj and three to paternal ancestors, and as many 


* riic l^in Lnctrn scorns to bn meant by f hi* path of the Gods, 
t Pbintain Inavo:^ ; or else leaves of iho Hr Off frondoi^rty or of the 
UffSAia IfUifnlia* 
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to maternal forefatiiers. Cum grass is put into each vessel 
and water sprinkled on it, while the prayer, “ May divine 
“ waters be auspicious to us,” &c. is recited. Barley is 
thrown into the vessels intended for the Gods, and ti/a into 
those intended for the manes of ancestors, with these 
prayers, 1. Barley ! thou art the separator,* separate [us] 
‘‘ from our natural enemies and from our malicious foes.” 
2. Thou art tila, sacred to Soma,” &c. At a kradfTha 
for increase of prosperity, which is performed on many 
occasions as a preparative for a solemn act of religion, 
barley is thrown into the vessels instead of tiluj and the 
last prayer is thus varied : “ Thou art barley, sacred to 
S6ma : framed by the divinity, thou dost produce celes- 
tial bliss ; mixt with water, mayest thou long satisfy with 
nourishment my several progenitors, whose mouths are 
full of blessings.” The vessels are successively taken 
up, repeating eacli time a prayer before glted ; The 
waters in heaven, in the atmosphere, and on the earth, 
have been united with milk,” &c. The cum grass that 
lay on the vessels is put into a Srahmana^s hand, and 
that which was under it is held by the person who per- 
forms the sradd'ha^ in his own hand ; and through it he 
successively pours the water out of each vessel on the 
lirahmanoLS hand. He then piles up the empty vessels in 
three sets, and reverses them, saying, wdiile he oversets the 
first, Thou art a mansion for ancestors.” 

At the last obsequies for one recently deceased, and 
which are named the Sapi/ulanuj the following prayer is 
recited when the vessel which has been olfered to him is 
piled up with the rest: May the mansion of those pro- 


• Vavd sijriiifies liarlry ; in this foxt it also si^nifios soparafor, 
hi'inj;: floriviMl from y//, to iiniiiix. Many of tho prayors roritaiii similar 
quihbU’s. 
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** genitors, who have reached a common abode, and who 
have accordant minds, foster him ; may the bless^ sa- 
** crifice, sacred to the Gods, be his.” The subjoined 
prayer likewise is peculiar to the SapinAina : “ By [the 
intercession of] those souls who are mine by affinity, who 
are animated [shades], who have reached a common 
** abode, who have accordant minds, may prosperity be 
** mine in this world for a hundred years.” 

The person who performs the sradd'ha next takes up food 
smeared with clarified butter, and makes two oblations to 
fire, reciting these prayers : 1. ** May this oblation to fire, 
which conveys offerings to the manes, be efficacious.” 
2. ** May this oblation to the moon, wherein the progeni- 
“ tmrs of mankind abide, be efficacious.” 

Briihmanat should be fed with the residue of the obla- 
ti<m ; it is accordingly consecrated for that purpose by the 
following prayer: ** The vessel that holds thee is the earth; 
** its lid is the sky ; I offer this residue of an oblation, 
similar to ambrosia, in the imdefiled mouth of a priest : 
may this oblation be efficacious.” The performer of the 
iriM^ha then points with his thumb towards the food, 
saying, ^‘Thrice did Vishnu step,” &c. He adds, ** May 
** file demons and giants that sit on this consecrated spot 
** be dispersed.” He meditates the Gayatri with the names 
of the worlds, and sweetens die food vrith honey or sugar, 
saying, “ May winds blow sweet,” &c. He then distributes 
the food among Brahmaaas ; and when they have eaten 
and have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he gives 
tliem water to rince their mouths. 

He now proceeds to offer the funeral cakes, consisting of 
balls or lumps of food mixed with clarified butter. He 
offers three to the paternal forefethers, as many to the 
maternal ancestors, and two to the VuwedhMU. The 
prayers ('* Ancestors! rejoice, take your respective shares,” 
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8ic.) and the form of tbe oblation, have been already men- 
tioned. It is only necessary to add in this place, that he 
wipes his hand with c»ia grass in honour of remoter an- 
cestors, who thus become partakers of the oblations. 

In the next place, he makes six libations of water from 
the palms of his hands, with the salutation to the seasons : 
“ Salutation unto you, O &thers, and unto the saddening 
season,” &c. By this prayer the manes of ancestors are 
doubly saluted ; for the Veda declares, The six seasons 
** are the progenitors of mankind.” 

A thread is placed on each funeral cake, to serve as 
apparel for the manes, and each time the same words are 
repeated, ** Fatiiers! this apparel is offered unto you.” 
Flowers, perfumes, and similar things are added at plea- 
sure; but water must be sprinkled on each cake, with the 
prayer, ** Waters, ye are the food of our progenitors,” &c. 

The performer of the sraddha then takes up the middle 
rake and smells to it ; or his wife eats it, if they be soli- 
citous for male offspring. In this case the following prayer 
must be recited : ** Grant, O progenitors, the conception 
** of a male child, [long lived and healthy, like] the lotos 
** and garland [or twins, tliat sprung from AswinIJ; so 
** that, at this season, there may be a person [to fulfil the 
** wishes of the Gods, of the manes, and of human beings].” 
He then takes up the cakes successively, smells to them, 
throws them into a vessel, and gives away the fixxl to a 
mendicant priest or to a cow, or else casts it into the waters. 
He then dismisses the manes, saying, Fathers, to 
whom food belongs, guard our food and the other 
** things offered by us ; venerable and immortal as ye are 
and conversant with holy truths. Quaff the sweet essence 
** of it, be cheerful, and depart contented by the paths 
** which Gods travel.” Lastly, he walks round the spot 
and leaves it, saying) ** May the benefit of this oblation 
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** accrue to me repeatedly ; may the Goddess of the earth, 
and the Goddess of the sky, whose form is the universe, 
visit me [with present and fiitui*e happiness]. Father 
and mother ! revisit me [when 1 again celebrate obse* 
quies]. S6 ma, king of the manes! visit me for the 
sake of [conferring] immortality.” 

A srad(rha is thus performed, with an oblation of three 
funeral cakes only to three male paternal ancestors, on 
some occasions ; or with as many funeral oblations to three 
maternal ancestors, on others. Sometimes separate obla- 
tions ai'e also presented to the wives of the paternal ances- 
tors ; at other times, similar offerings are likewise made 
to the wives of three maternal ancestors. Thus, at the 
monthly sraddWias celebrated on the day of new moon, 
six funeral cakes are offered to three paternal and as many 
maternal male ancestors with their wives : on most other 
occasions separate oblations are presented to the female 
ancestors. At the obsequies celebrated in the first half of 
Aswina, on the day entitled Ma/ialaya, funeral cakes are 
separately offered to every deceased friend and near rela- 
tion : thus, immediately after the oblations to ancestom, a 
cake is presented to a deceased wife, then to a son or 
daughter, to a brother or sister, to an uncle or aunt, to a 
father-in-law, to a preceptor, and lastly to a friend. The 
same is observed at the obsequies performed on the day of 
an eclipse, or upon a pilgrimage to any holy spot, and 
especially to Gaya. 

Formal obsequies are performed no less than ninety-six 
times in eveiy year ; namely, on the day of new moon, 
and on the dates of the fourteen Menwantaras and of four 
Yugadyas; that is, on the anniversaries of the accession of 
fourteen Menus and of the commencement of four ages: 
also throughout the whole first fortnight of Aswina^ thence 
called jntrlpacsha^ and whenever the sun enters a new sign^ 
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and especially when he reaches the equinox or either sol- 
stice ; and, in certain circumstances, when the moon arrives 
at Vyatipata^ one of the twenty-seven y6gas or astrological 
divisions of the zodiac. The eighth of Pausha^ called 
Aindri, the eighth of Mhgha (when flesh meat should be 
offered), and the ninth of the same month, together with 
additional obsequies on some of these dates and on a few 
others, complete the number abovementioned. Different 
authorities do not, however, concur exactly in the number, 
or in the particular days, when the irad^has should be so* 
lemnized. 

Besides these formal obsequies a daily sraddUha is like- 
wise performed. It consists in dropping food into the hands 
of a Brahmatia after oflTering it to six ancestors by name, 
with the usual preparatory vow and prayers, and with the 
formality of placing three blades of grass as a seat for each 
ancestor ; but using a single prayer only for the invocation 
of the manes, and omitting the ceremony of welcoming 
them with an argha. Libations of water are also made in 
honour of progenitor, as noticed in the former essay on 
daily ablutions. 

The obsequies for increase of prosperity, or as the same 
term {Yriddlii sradd!hd) may signify, the obsequies per- 
formed on an accession of prosperity,* are celebrated pre- 
viously to the sacrifice of a victim and to the solemnization 
of a marrisige, or of any of the ceremonies which, according 
to the notions of the Hindus, contribute to the regeneration 
of a twice-born man, that is, of a Brahmanuy Cshatriyaj or 
Fai^a. This sradiTha is likewise performed at the com- 
mencement and close of a solemn fast. 

It should be observed respecting the practice of giving 
food to priests at all these obsequies, that Bruhmanas ge- 

* Sometimos named NAndi mut^tay frntii a word which occurs in 
the prayer peculiar to this irdddfha. 
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nerally give it to oue or more of their own relations. A 
stranger, unless indigent, would be very unwilling to accept 
the food, or to attend at a sraddCha for the purpose of eat- 
ing it. The use of fiesh-meat is positively enjoined to 
Hindus at certain obsequies (see Menu, c. iii. v. 124), and 
recommended at all (Menu, c. iii. v. 268, &c.) ; but the 
precepts of their law-givers on the subject are by some 
deemed obsolete in the present age, and are evaded by 
others, who acknowledge the cogency of these laws. These 
commonly make a vow to abstain from Hesh-meat, and 
consider that vow as more binding than the precepts here 
alluded to. Others, again, not only eat meat at obsequies 
and solemn sacrifices, but make it their common diet, in 
direct breach of the institutes of their religion. (See 
Menu, c. 6. v. 31, &c.) 

Brahmanas who maintain a perpetual fire, which all 
who devote themselves to the priesthood ought to do, per- 
form the daily ceremonies of religion in their full detail. 
Others, who are engaged in worldly pursuits, and even 
some who follow the regular profession of the sacerdotal 
tribe, abridge these rites. They comprise all the daily 
sacraments in one ceremony, called Vaisw(td6va, which is 
celebrated in the forenoon, and by some in the evening 
likewise. It consists in oblations to the Cfods, to the 
manes, and to the spirits, out of the food prepared for the 
daily meal ; and in a gift of a part of it to guests. 

Sitting down on a clean spot of ground, the Brahmana 
places a vessel containing fire on his right hand, and hal- 
lows it by throwing away a lighted piece of cusa grass, 
saying, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” 8cc. He 
then places it on the consecrated spot reciting the prayer 
with which the household and sacrificial fires should be 
lighted by the attrition of wood ; Fires ! [this wood] is 
** thy origin, which is attainable in all seasons ; whence 
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being produced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize 
on it, and afterwards augment our wealth.” 

He then lays cuia grass on the eastern side of the fire 
with its tips pointed towards the north, reciting the first verse 
of the Higveda, with w'hich also it is usual to commence 
the daily lecture of that Veda: ** I praise divine fire, prime- 
“ vally consecrated, the efficient performer of a solemn 
ceremony, the chief agent of a sacrifice, the most liberal 
** giver of gems.” 

He next spreads cum grass on the southern side of the 
fire with its tips pointed towards the cast, reciting the intro- 
duction of the Yajurveda^ with which also a daily lecture 
of the YcQush is always begun. 1. “ I gather thee for the 
sake of rain.” [He breaks off a branch of a tree, or is 
supposed to do so, with these words.] 2. I pluck thee 
“ for the sake of strength.” [He pulls down the branch 
he had broken.] 3. Ye are like unto air.” '[He touches 
young calves with the branch he had plucked.] 4. May 
“ the liberal generator [of worlds] make you happily reach 
** this most excellent sacrament.” [He is here supposed 
to touch the milch cows with the same branch.] 

He then spreads cum grass on the western side with the 
tips pointed to the north, reciting the prayei which pre- 
cedes a lecture of the Samaveda: Fire! approach to taste 
“ [my offering]; thou, who art praised for the gift of obla- 
tions. Sit down on this grass, thou, who art the com- 
plete performer of the solemn sacrifice.” 

In like manner he spreads cusa grass on the northern 
side with the tips pointed to the east, reciting the prayer 
which precedes a lecture of the Afharvan : May divine 
waters be auspicious to us,” 8cc. 

Exciting the fire and sprinkling water on it, he must 
offer with his hands food smeared with clarified butter, 
three several times saying, Earth ! Sky ! Heaven I” 
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He then makes five similar oblations to the regent of fire ; 
to the god of medicine ; to the assembled deities ; to the 
lord of created beings ; and, lastly, to the Creator of the 
universe. He concludes the sacrament of the Gods with 
six oblations, recitii^ six prayers. 1. Fire ! tliou dost 
" expiate a sin against the Gods [arising from any failure 
“ in divine worship] : may this oblation be efficacious.” 
2. Thou dost expiate a sin against man [arising from a 
fiiilure in hospitality.” 3. “ Thou dost expiate a sin against 
** the manes [from a ffiilure in the performance of obsequies].” 
« j expiate a sin against my own soul [arising 
** from any blameable act].” 5. ** Thou dost expiate re- 
“ peated sins.” 6. “ Thou dost expiate every sin I have com- 
** mitted, whether wilfully or unintentionally: may this 
“ oblation be efficacious.” 

He then worships fire, making an oblation to it with this 
prayer : ** Fire ! seven are thy fuels ; seven thy tongues ; 
** seven thy holy sages ; seven thy beloved abodes ; seven 
** ways do seven sacrificers worship thee. Thy sources are 
seven. Be content with this clarified butter. May this 
** oblation be efficacious.”* 


* The commentator enuinerateR the seven tongues of fire, Pravaha^ 
Avaha^ Udvaha^ Samvaha^ Vivaha^ Parivaha^ Nivaha^ (or else Anu- 
vaha) ; all of which imply the power of conveying^ oblations to the 
deities to whom offerings are made. The seven holy sages and sacri- 
fiSers are the Maitrdvaruiia^ BrahmaMMhandas'i^ AcKhavAc^ 

and Agnid'hra; that is, the seven officiating priests at 
very solemn sacrifices. They worship fire seven ways by the AgnU 
shtbma and other sacrifices. The seven abodes are the names of the 
seven worlds: and fire is called in the F^eda^ which seems 

to allude to seven consecrated hearths. In the sixteen verses called 
Paurusha^ which have been already quoted, the names of the seven 
worlds, thrice repeated, are understood to be meant by the thrice 
seven fuels ; and the seven oceans are the seven moats surrounding 
the altar. Fire, like the sun itself, is supposed to emit seven rays: 
this perhaps may account for the number seven being so often re- 
peated. 
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About this time he extinguishes the Racshoghna, or 
lamp lighted previously to the presenting of oblations to 
the Gods and to the manes. It was lighted for the purpose 
of repelling evil spirits, and is now extinguished with 
this text: ** In solemn acts of religion, whatever fails 
through the negligence of those who perform the cere- 
mony, may be perfected solely through, meditation on 
“ Vishnu.” 

The JBrahmatia should next offer the residue of the obla- 
tion to spirits, going round to the different places where 
such oblations ought to be made, sweeping each spot with 
his hand, sprinkling water on it, and placing there lumps of 
food. Near the spot where the vessel of water stands he 
presents three such oblations, saying, “ Salutation to rain ; 
“ to water ; to the earth.” At both doors of his house he 
makes offerings to D’iiA.trI and Vid’hatrY, or Brah- 
mA, the protector and creator. Towards the eight princi- 
pal points of the compass he places offerings, severally ad- 
ding salutation to them and to the regents of them. In the 
middle of the house he presents oblations, with salutation 
to BrahmA, to the sky, and to the sun. Afterwards he 
offers similar oblations to all the Gods ; to all beings ; to 
twilight ; and to the lord of all beings. He then shifts the 
sacrificial cord, and looking towards the south and dropping 
one knee, he presents an oblation to the manes of ances- 
tors, saying, “ Salutation to progenitors : may this ances- 
** tral food be acceptable.” This ceremony is not con- 
stantly practised, though directed m some rituals; but 
the residue of the oblation to the Gods must be left on a 
clean spot of ground as an oblation to all beings, intended, 
however, for dogs and crows in particular. It is presented 
with the following prayer, which is taken from the Ptt- 
r&iSos ; ** May Gods, men, cattle, birds, demigods, benevo- 
** lent ^emi, serpents, demons, departed spirits, bloodthirsty 
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savages, trees, and all who desire food given by me 2. 
** May reptiles, insects, flies, and all hungry beings, or 
** spirits concerned in this rite, obtain ctmtentment from 
** this food left for them by me, and may they become 
happy;” 3. “ May they, who have neither mother, nor 
** father, nor kinsman, nor food, nor means of obtaining 
“ it, be satisfied with that which is ofiered by me on this 
spot for their contentment, and be cheerful.” Or the 
following prayer may be used : To animals who night 
and day roam in search of food ofiered to the spirits, he 
** who desires nourishment, should give something : may 
** the lord of nourishment grant it unto me.” 

He concludes by performing a lustration similar to that 
which has been already noticed, but much shorter. After 
thus completing the other sacraments, the householder 
should present food to his guests ; that is, to any person 
who claims his hospitality. When he has thus allotted out 
of the food prepared for his own repast, one portion to the 
Gods, a second to progenitors, a third to all beings, and a 
fourth to his guests, he and his family may then, and not 
before, consume the remaining portion of the food. When- 
ever a spiritual preceptor, a devotee or an officiating priest, 
a bridegroom, or a particular friend, comes as a guest, he 
is received with honours, which will be described among 
the nuptial ceremonies. In the entertainment of other 
guests no religious rites are performed, nor any prayers 
recited. 

The householder is enjoined to give daily alms ; but no 
particular time is prescribed for the distribution of them ; 
he is simply directed to give food to religious mendicants 
whenever they come to his door; but especially if they 
come at the time when food is ready for his own meal. On 
the authority of the Pur&iitUf it is also a common prac- 
tice to feed a cow before the householder breaks his own 
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fast.* He either presents grass, water, and corn to her with 
this text, Daughter of Sura bhI, framed of five elements, 
** auspicious, pure, holy, sprung from the sun, accept thi? 
** food given by me ; salutation unto thee or else he con- 
ducts the kinc to grass, saying, “ May cows, who are 
mothers of the three worlds and daughters of SurabhI, 
and who are beneficent, pure, and holy, accept the food 
“ given by me.” 

Some Brahmanas do still further abridge the compen- 
dious ceremony ciilled Vaiswadtva^ They offer perfumes 
and flowers to fire ; and make five oblations, out of the food 
prepared for their own use, to BrahmA, to the lord of 
created beings, to the household fire, to Casyapa, and to 
Anumati, dropping each oblation on fire, or on water, or 
on the gix)und, with the usual addition, ** May this oblation 
be eflicacious.” They then make offerings to all beings, 
by placing a few lumps of food at the door, or on a 
quadrangular spot near the fire, with a salutation to DhA- 
tuY, &c., and they immediately proceed to their own repast. 
Here too, as in every other matter relating to private 


• Tho adoration of a cow is not uncommon. This worship consists 
in presenting flowers to her, washing her feet, &c. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from the practice here noticed. Both seem to be founded on 
the superstitious notion, that the favour of SuRABiif (the boon-grant- 
ing cow) may be gained by showing kindness to her offspring. The 
story of VASfSHf’iiA’s cow, Nandin!, attended by the king DilIpa 
for the sake of obtaining a boon through her means, is a pretty fable 
grounded on this notion. It is beautifully told by GalidIsa in the 
Raghuvania. I cannot refrain from mentioning another fable^of a cow 
named Bahui<a, whose expostulations with a tiger, pleading to him to 
spare her life, form the only admired passage in the Itihaaas^ or col- 
lection of stories supposed to be related by Bu1mas£na, while be lay 
at the point of death wounded with innumerable arrows. The fourth 

day of Astctno is sacred to this cow, and named from her Bahula 
dioturi^hL Imsges of her and of her calf are worshipped ; and the 
extract from the Itihdsas is on that day read with great solemnity. 
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motais, the Hindu legislators and the authors of the 
Puranaa have heaped together a multitude of precepts, 
mostly trivial, and not unfrequently absurd. Some of them 
relate to diet ; they prohibit many sorts of food altogether, 
and forbid the constant use of others : some regard the ac- 
ceptance of food, which must on no account be received 
if it be given with one hand, nor without a leaf or dish ; 
some again prescribe the hour at which the two daily meals 
which are allowed, should be eaten (namely, in the forenoon 
and in the evening) ; others enumemte the places (a boat 
for example) where a Hindu must not eat, and specify the 
persons (his sons and the inmates of his house) with whom 
he should eat, and those (his wife for instance) with whom 
he should not. The lawgivers have been no less particular 
in directing the posture in which the Hindu must sit ; the 
quarter towards which he ought to look, and the precau- 
tions he should take to insulate himself, as it were, during 
hie meal, lest he be contaminated by the touch of some un- 
detected sinner, who may be present. To explain even in a 
cursory manner the objects of all these, would be tedious ; 
but the mode in which a Hindu takes his repast, con- 
formably with such injunctions as are most cogent, may be 
briefly stated, and with this 1 shall close the present essay. 

After washing his hands and feet, and sipping water 
without swallowing it, he sits down on a stool or cushion 
(but not on a couch nor on a bed) before his plate, 
which must be placed on a clean spot of ground that has 
been wiped and smoothed in a quadrangular form, if he be 
a SrahnuiAa ; a triangular one, if he be a Cshatriya ; cir- 
cular, if he be a Vaiiya ; and in the shape of a crescent, if 
he belong to the fourth tribe. When the food is first brought 
in, he is required to bow to it, raising both hands in the 
fiirm of humble salutation to Ins forehead ; and he should 
add, ** May this be always ours that is, may food never 
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be deficient. When he has sitten down, he should lift tlie 
plate with his left hand and bless the food, saying, ** Thou 
art invigorating.’’ He sets it down, naming the three 
worlds. Or if the food be handed to him, he says, May 
heaven give thee,” and then accepts it with these words. 
The earth accepts thee.” Before he begins eating, he 
must move his hand round the plate, to insulate it, or 
his own person rather, from the rest of the company. 
He next offers five lumps of food to Yam a by five dif- 
ferent titles ; he sips and swallows water ; he makes 
five oblations to breath by five distinct names, Prana^ 
Vyana^ Apana^ Samana^ and Udana ; and lastly, he wets 
both eyes. He then eats his repast in silence, lifting the 
food with all the fingers of his right hand, and afterwards 
again sips water, saying, Ambrosial fluid \ thou art the 
** couch of Vishnu and of food.” 
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NOTES. 

(A.) 

That Hindus belong to various sects is universally known; 
but their characteristic differences are not perhaps so gene- 
rally understood. Five great sects exclusively worship a single 
deity ; one recognises the five divinities which are adored 
by the other sects respectively, but the followers of this 
comprehensive scheme mostly select one object of daily 
devotion, and pay adoration to other deities on particular 
occasions only. Even they deny the charge of polytheism, 
and repel the Imputation of idolatry ; they justify the practice 
of adoring the images of celestial spirits, by arguments 
similar to those which have been elsewhere employed in 
defence of angel and image worship. If the doctrines of the 
Veda^ and even those of the Purunas^ be closely examined, 
the Hindu theology will be found consistent with mono- 
theism, though it contain the seeds of polytheism and idola- 
try. I shall take some future occasion of enlarging on this 
topic : I have here only to remark, that modem Hindus 
seem to misunderstand the numerous texts, which declare 
the unity of the godhead, and the identity of Vishnu, 
Siva, the Sun, &c. Their theologists have entered into 
vain disputes on the question, which among the attributes 
of God shall be deemed characteristic and pre-eminent. 
^ANGARA AcniRYA, the Celebrated commentator on the 
Veda, contended for the attributes of Siva, and founded 
or confirmed the sect of Saivas, who worship MahA oAva 
as the supreme being, and deny the independent existence 
ofVisHKU and other deities. MAd'hava AchArya and 
Vallabha AchArya have in like manner established 
the sect of Vaishnavat, who adore Vishnu as (}od. The 
Saureu (less numerous than the two sects aborementioned) 
worship the Sun, and acknowledge no other divinity. The 
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GnAaptUyas adore Gh'siiiA, as umting in his person all 
the attributes of the deity. 

Before I notice the fifth sect, I must remind the reader 
that the Hindu mythology has personified the abstract and 
active powers of the divinity^ and has ascribed sexes to 
tliese mythological personages. The ^acti, or energy of 
an attribute of God, is female, and is fobled as the consort 
of that personified attribute. The ^acti of Siva, whose 
emblem is the phallus, is herself typified by the female 
organ. This the ^ctas worship ; some figuratively, others 
literally. 

VfipADfivA, the real author of the Srt H/ulgavata, has 
endeavoured to reconcile all the sects of Hindus by reviving 
the doctrines of VyAsa. He recognises all the deities, but 
as subordinate to the supr^e being, or rather as attributes 
or manifestations of God. A new sect has been thus 
formed, and is denominated from that modem 'PuraAa. 
But the* numerous followers of it do not seem to have well 
apprehended the doctrines they profess : they incline much 
to real polytheism, but do at least reject the derogatory no- 
tions of the divinity, which the other sects seem to have 
adopted. 

The Vaish^iavas^ though nominally worshippers of Vish- 
nu, are in fact votaries of deified heroes. Tlie GScuUufhas 
(one branch of this sect) adore CbIsh^na, while the R&ma- 
nuj worship RAmachandra. Both have again branched 
into three sects. One consists of the exclusive worshippers 
of GrYshna, and these only are deemed true and orthodox 
VaUhAams; another joins his favourite RAd’hA with the 
hero. A third, called R&^habaUdbhi, adores RAd’hA 
only, considering her as the active power of V ishn u. The 
followers of these last-mentioned sects have adopted the 
singular practice of presenting to their own wives the obla- 
tions intended for the goddess ; and those among them who 
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follow fbe left-handed path (there is in most sects a right- 
handed or decent path, and a left-handed or indecent mode 
of worship), require their wives to be naked when attending 
‘ them at their devotions. 

Among the Ramanuja some worship RAm A only ; others 
Sir A; and others both RAma and SixA. None of them 
practise any indecent mode of worship ; and they aU, like 
the G6culast’ha8t as well as the followers of the BhagavatOf 
delineate on their foreheads a double upright line with chalk 
or with sandal wood, and a red circlet with red senders, or 
with turmeric and lime ; but the Ramannj add an upright 
ted line in the middle of the double white one. 

The ^ivas are all worshippers of Siva and BhatAni 
conjointly, and they adore the linga or compound type of 
this god and goddess, as the Vaisiinavas do the image 
of LacshmI-nArAyana. There are no exclusive worship- 
pers of Siva besides the sect of naked gymnosophists called 
LingU; and the exclusive adorers of the goddess are the 
Sactas. In this last-mentioned sect, as in most others, there 
is a right-handed and decent path, and a left-handed and 
indecent mode of worship: but the indecent worship of 
this sect is most grossly so, and consists of unbridled de- 
bauchery with wine and women. This profligate sect is 
supposed to be numerous though unavowed.* In most 
parts of India, if not in all, they are held in deserved detes- 
tation ; and even the decent Sactas do not make public pro- 
fession of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads the mark 
of the sect, lest they should be suspected of belonging to the 
other branch of it. The sacriflce of cattle before idols is 
peculiar to this sect. 

The Saivas and Sactas delineate on tlicir foreheads three 
horizontal lines with ashes obtained, if possible, from the 


* Tlu'y arc avowed in some provinces. 
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hearth on which a consecrated fire is perpetually maintained ; 
they add a red circlet, which the ihzieas make with red 
Sanders, and which the Sactag, when they avow themsdves, 
mark either with saffron or with turmeric and borax. 

The Sauras are true worshippers of the sun; some 
of tliem, it seems, adore the dormant and active energies 
of the planet conjointly. This sect, which is not very 
numerous, is distinguished by the use of red senders for the 
horizontal triple line, as well as for the circlet on their foi'e> 
heads. 

The GaAapatyas have branched into two sects ; the 
one worships Sudd’ha Qanapati, the other Uchch’hi 
SH f'A Ganafati. The followers of the latter sect pro- 
nounce tlieir prayers with their mouths full of victuals 
(whence the denomination of the deity worshipped by them). 
The Gahapatyas are distinguished by the use of red 
minium for the circlet on their foreheads. The family of 
Srahmantu, residing at Chinchwer near P&na, and en- 
joying the privilege of an hereditary incarnation of Gan h§A 
from father to son, probably belongs to this sect. We may 
hope for more information on this curious iustauce of priest- 
craft and credulity, from the inquiries made on the spot by 
the gentlemen of the embassy from Bombay, who lately 
visited that place. 

Before I conclude this note (concerning which it should 
be remarked, that the information here collected rests 
chiefly on the authority of verbal communications), I must 
add, that the left-handed path or indecent worship of the 
several sects, especially that of the Sactas, is founded on the 
Tantras, which are, for this reason, held in disesteem. I 
was misinformed when I described them as constituting a 
branch of literature highly esteemed though much neglected. 
(As. Res. vol. V. p. 54.) The rcvci’se would have been more 
exact. 
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(B.) 

This prayer, when used upon otlier occasions, is thus 
varied, “ Salutation unto you, O fathers, and unto the sad- 
“ dening season,’* &c. The six seasons, in the order in 
which they are here named, are the hot, dewy, rainy, 
flowery, frosty, and sultry seasons. One is indicated in this 
passage by the name of the month with which it begins ; 
and a text of the Veda, alluded to by the late Sir William 
Jones, in his observations on the lunar year of the Hindus 
(As. Res. vol. iii, p. 258), specifies Tapas and Tapasya, 
the lunar (not the solar) Magha and P’halguna, as cor- 
responding with iSmra ; that is, with the dewy season. The 
text in question shall be subjoined to this note, because it 
may serve to prove that the Veda, fiom which it is extracted 
(Apastam^a’s copy of the Yajurveda usually denominated 
the white YajusK), cannot be much older than the observa- 
tion of the colures recorded by PabAsara (see As. Res. 
vol. ii, p. 268, and 393), which must have been made nearly 
1391 years before the Christian era (As. Res. vol. v, p. 288). 
According to the Vida, the lunar Mad^hu and MouFha/va, 
or Chaitra and VoMtus’ha, correspond with Vasanta or the 
spring. Now the lunar Chaitra, here meant, is the pri- 
mary lunar month, beginning from the conjunction which 
precedes full moon in or near Chitra, and ending with the 
conjunction which follows it. Vaisac^ha does in like man- 
ner extend from the conjunction which precedes full moon 
in or near Viiac'hh to that which follows it. The five 
nacshatrax, Heuta, Chitrh, Svcati, Vis&c'ha and Anur&^ha, 
comprise all the asterisms in which the full moons of Chaitra 
and Vaisac’ha can happen ; and these lunar months may 
therefore fluctuate between tlie first degree oiUttara F'hair 
guni and the last of Jyish^ha. Consequently the season 
of Vasauta might begin at soonest when the sun was in the 
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middle of Purva Bhadrapada, or it might end at latest 
when the sun was in the middle of Mrtgcmras, It appears, 
then, that the limits of Vasanta are Pisces and Taurus ; 
that is ilfina and VtUIm. (This corresponds with a text 
which I shall forthwith quote from a very ancient Hindu 
author.) Now if the place of the equinox did then cor- 
respond with the position assigned by ParA.§ara to the 
colures, Vasanta might end at the soonest seven or eight 
days after the equinox, or at latest thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
days ; and on a medium (that is when the full moon hap- 
pened in the middle of Chitra), twenty-two or twenty-three 
days after the vernal equinox. This agrees exactly with 
the real course of the seasons ; for the rains do generally 
begin a week before the summer solstice, but their com- 
mencement does vary, in different years, about a fortnight 
on either side of that period. It seems therefore a probable 
inference, that such was the position of the equinox when 
the calendar of months and seasons was adjusted as de- 
scribed in this passage of the Veda. Hence 1 infer the pro- 
bability, that the Vedtis were not arranged in their present 
form earlier than the fourteenth century before the Chris- 
tian era. This, it roust be acknowledged, is vague and con- 
jectural ; but, if the Vedas were compiled in India so early 
as the commencement of the astronomical Cali yaga, the 
seasons must have then corresponded with other months ; 
and the passage of the Vidja, which shall be forthwith cited, 
must have disagreed with the natural course of the seasons 
at the very time it was written. 

I shall now quote the passage so often alluded to in this 
note. “ Mad^hvi eha M&dhavcu cha Vasantieav ritd; 
** l^ucrai cha §uchis cha graishmhv rttii; Nabhai cha 
** Nahhasyas cha varshicav rith ; Ishai ch^as cha 
** i&radav rith ; Sahai cha Sahcuyai cha haimantic&o 
** rit'k ; Tapai cha Tapasyas cha saiSirav ritu,” * MadPhu 
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* and Mad'kava are the two portions of the season Fa- 
‘ sajita (or the spring) ; Sacra and Suchiy of grtshma (or 
‘ the hot season) ; Nahhas and Nubhasyay of varsha (or 
‘ the rainy season) ; Ijas and CjaSy of mrada (or the sultry 

* season) ; and Sahas and Sahasyny of htmanta (or the 

* frosty season) ; and Tapas and Tapusyay of sisira (or 
‘ tlie dewy season).’ 

All authors agree that MaiVka signifies the month of 
Chaitra; Mad'haca the inontli of Vaim&hay and so forth. 
These names are so explained in dictionaries and by astro- 
nomical writers, as well as by the commentators on this and 
other passages, where thes(* names of the months are em- 
ployed. The author now before me (Divacara biiatta) 
expressly says, that this text of the Vvda relates to the order 
of the seasons according to the lunar months. lie proves 
it by quoting a text of the Taittiriya Yajurvaluy and after- 
wards cites the following passage from Baud hay ana 
respecting the seasons measured by solar-sidereal time, 
“ Mina-Mishayor Mcsha-Vrhhahhayor va vasantahy' 
8cc. Vasanta (torresponds with Mina and Meskoy or with 
“ Misha and VrWiay^ &c. It should be observed, that 
the secondary lunar month, which begins and ends with full- 
moon, cannot be here meant ; because this mode of reckon- 
ing has never been universal, and the use of it is limited to 
countries situated to the northward of the VindChya range of 
hills, as I learn from the following passage of the Tricancla 
mandana : The lunar month also is of two sorts, commenc- 

** ing either with the light fortnight or with the dark one. 

Some do not admit the month which begins with the dark 
** fortnight ; and even by them who do, it is not admitted 
** on the south of the VindChya mountains.” 



VI. 


On the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and of 
the BkAiimens especially. 


ESSAY III. 


[From the Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 2S8 — 311, Calcutta, 
1801. 4t«).l 


Hospitality has been already mentioned in the preceding 
Essay, as one of the five great sacraments which constitute 
the daily duty of a Hindu. The formal reception of such 
guests as are entitled to peculiar honour was reserved for 
the subject of the present tract. The religious rites, inter- 
mixed with acts of courtesy, which are practised by way of 
formal hospitality, are nearly the same, whether it be high 
rank, a venerable profession, or cordial friendship, which 
entitles the guest to be welcomed with distinction. They 
chiefly consist in presenting to him a stool to sit on, water 
for ablutions, and honey mixed with other food for refresh- 
ment. It seems to have been anciently the custom to slay 
a cow on this occasion ; and a guest was therefore called 
gdghna, or cow-killer. Imperfect traces of this custom 
remain in the hospitable ceremonies which I shall now 
describe from the ritual of Srahmahas who use the Santa- 
veda. As the marriage ceremony opens with the solemn 
reception of the bridegroom by the fether of the bride, this 
part of the nuptial solemnity may be fitly chosen as an 
example of hospitable rites. It will furnish occasion too, 
for proceeding to describe the whole of the marri^e ce- 
remony. 
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Having previously perrormed the obsequies of ancestors, 
as is usual upon any accession of good fortune, the fether 
of the bride sits down to await the bridegroom’s arrival, in 
the apartment prepared for the purpose ; and at the time 
chosen for it, according to the rules of astrology. The 
jewels and other presents intended for him are placed there; 
a cow is tied on the northern side of the apartment ; and a 
stool or cushion, and other furniture for the reception of 
the guest, are arranged- in order. On his approach, the 
bride’s father rises to welcome Kim, and recites the follow- 
ing prayer, while the brid^room stands before him : “ May 
“ she [who supplies oblations for] religious worship, who 
constantly follows her calf, and who was the milch cow 
** when Yam A was [the votary], abound with milk, and 
** fulfil our wishes, year after year.” 

This prayer is seemingly intended for the consecration of 
the cow, which is let loose in a subsequent stage of the 
ceremony, instead of slaying her, as appears to have been 
anciently the custom. The commentator, whose gloss has 
been followed in this version of the text, introduces it by 
the remark, that a guest entitled to honourable reception 
is a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetic, a prince, a 
bridegroom, a friend, or in short any one, to welcome 
whose arrival a cow must be tied for the purpose of slaying 
her, whence a guest is denominated g6ghna, or cow-killer. 
The prayer seems to contain an allusion, which I cannot 
better explain than by quoting a passage from CAlioAsa’s 
poem entitled Raghvmnsa, where VAsisHf’HA informs 
the king DilIpa that the cow SurabhI, whowasoffended 
by his neglect, cannot be now appeased by courtesy shown 
to herwlf, because she remains in a place inaccessible to 

him: P*ach6tas is performing atedious sacrifice; to sup- 

ply the oblations of which, SurabhI now aUdes in the in- 
fernal region, whose gates arc guarded by huge serpents.” 
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After the prayer above-mentioned has been meditated, 
the bridegroom sits down on a stool or cushion, which is 
presented to him. He first recites a text of the Yajurvida: 
“ I step on this for the sake of food and other benefits, on 
" this variously splendid footstool.” The bride’s fiither 
presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of cusa 
grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, 
** The cushion ! the cushion ! the cushion !” The bride- 
groom replies, “ I accept the cushion,” and, taking it, 
places it on the ground under his feet, while he recites the 
following prayer : “ May those plants over which S6ma 
‘ presides, and which are variously dispersed on the earth, 
incessantly grant me happiness while this cushion is 
“ placed under my feet.” Another is presented to him, 
which he accepts in the same manner, saying, May those 
** numerous plants over which S6ma presides, and which 
** are salutary a hundred different ways, ince^antly grant 
** me happiness while I sit on this cushion.” Instead of 
these prayers, which are peculiar to the BrahmaAas that 
use the Samaveda, the following text is commonly recited : 
“ I obscure my rivals, as the sun does other luminaries ; I 
tread on this, as the type of him who injures me.” 

The bride’s father next offers a vessel of water, thrice ex- 
claiming, “ Water for ablutions!” The bridegixiom declares 
his acceptance of it, and looks into the vessel, saying. 
Generous water ! I view thee ; return in the form of fer- 
tilizing rain from him, fiom whom thou dost proceed 
that is, from the son; for it is acknowledged, says the 
commentator, that rain proceeds from vapours raised by 
the heat of the sun. The bridegroom takes up water in 
the palms of both hands joined together, and throws it on 
his left foot, saying, " I vrash my left foot, and fix prospe- 
** rity in this realm :” he also throws water on his other 
foot, saying, ** I wash my right fix>t, and introduce pros- 
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** poity into this realm and he then throws water on 
both feet, saying, ** I wash first one and then the other, 
“ and lastly both feet, that the realm may thrive and in- 
** trepidiiy be gained.” The following is the text of the 
Yoftuhf which is generally used instead of the preceding 
prayers: ** Thou dost afford various elegance; I accept 
** thee, who dost so : afford it for the ablution of my feet.” 

An arghya (that is, water, rice, and d&rva grass, in a 
conch, or in a vessel shaped like one, or rather like a boat) 
b next presented to the bridegroom in a similar manner, 
and accepted by him with equal formality. He pours the 
water <m hb own head, saying, " Thou art the splendour 

of food ; through thee may I become glorious.” This 
prayer b taken fiom the Yajush ; but the followers of that 
Vida use different texts, accepting the arghya with this 
prayer, ** Ye are waters (op); through you may I obtain 
** (qp) all my wishes and pouring out the water witli this 
text, ** 1 dbmiss you to the ocean ; return to your source, 
“ harmless imto me, most excellent waters ! but my beve- 
** rage is not poured forth.” 

A vessel of water b then offered by the bride’s father, 
who thrice exclaims, ** Take water to be sipped the 
bridegroom accepts it, saying, “ Thou art glorious, grant 
** me glory .or else, ** Clonduct me to glory, endue me 
" with splendour, render me dear to all people, make me 
“ owner of cattle, and preserve me unhurt in all my limbs 
. The bride’s father fills a vessel with honey, curds, and 
clarified butter; he covers it with another vessel, and pre- 
sents it to the bridegroom, exclaiming three times, ** Take 
** the mad*huparca” The bridegroom accepte it, places it 
on the ground, and looks into it, saymg, ** Thou art glo- 
rious ; may I become so.” He tastes the food three times, 
®®y**ig, ** Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art 
** the nourishment of the splendid : thou art the food of the 
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** fortunate ; gtant me prosperity.” He then silently eats 
until he be satisfied. 

Although these texts be taken from the Yajush, yet 
other prayers from the same Veda are used by the sects 
which follow it. While looking into the vessel, the bride- 
groom says, “ I view thee writh the eye of the sun [who 
** draws unto himself what he contemplates].” On accept- 
ing tlie tnad'huparca the bridegroom says, I take thee 
“ with the assent of the generous sun ; with the arms of 
** both sons of Astvini; with the hands of tlie cherishing 
** luminary.” He mixes it, saying, ** May I mix thee, O 
venerable present ! and remove whatever might be hurt- 
** fill in the eating of thee.” He tastes it three times, say- 
ing, “ May I eat that sweet, best, and nourishing form of 
honey ; which is the sweet, best, and nourishing form of 
** honey ; and may 1 thus become excellent, sweet-tem- 
pered, and well nourished by food.” Aftef eating until 
he be satisfied, and after sipping water, he touches his 
mouth and other parts of his body with his hand, saying, 
** May there be speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
sight in my eye-balls, hearing in my ears, strength in my 
“ arms, firmness in my thighs ; may my limbs and mem- 
bers remain unhurt together with my soul.” 

Presents suitable to the rank of the parties are then pre- 
sented to tile guest. At the marriage ceremony, too, the 
bride is formally given by her father to the bridegroom, in 
this stage of the solemnity according to some rituals, but 
later according to others. The hospitable rites are then 
concluded by letting loose the cow at the intercession of 
the guest. A barber who attends for that purpose, ex- 
claims, ** The cow ! the cow !” Upon which the guest pro- 
nounces this text : ** Release the cow from the fetters of 
" Vabv:^a. May she subdue my foe : may she destroy 
" the enemies of both him (the host) [and me]. Dismiss 
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the COW, that she may eat grass and drink water.” When 
the COW has been released the guest thus addresses her : 
** I have earnestly entreated this prudent person [or, ao- 
cording to another interpretation of the text, each do- 
cile person], saying, kill not the innocent harmless cow, 
who is mother of Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister 
** of Adityas, and the source of ambrosia.” In the Kn- 
Jurveda the following prayer is added to this text : May 
she expiate my sins and his (naming the host). Re- 
lease her that she may graze.” It is evident that the 
guest's intercessions imply a practice, become obsolete, 
of slaying a cow for the purposes of hospitality. 

While the bridegroom is welcomed with these ceremo- 
nies, or more properly before his arrival, the bride bathes 
during the recital of the following texts. Three vessels of 
water are severally poured on her head, with three different 
prayers. 1. ** Love ! I know thy name. Thou art called 
“ an intoxicating beverage. Bring [the bridegroom] hap- 
“ pily. For thee was framed the inebriating draught. 
** Fire ! thy best origin is here. Through devotion wert 
thou created. May this oblation be efficacious.” 2. 
** Damsel ! I anoint this thy generative organ with honey, 
** because it is the second mouth of the Creator : by that 
** thou subduest all males, though unsubdued ; by that 
thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this obla- 
“ tion be efficacious.” 3. ** May the primeval ruling sages, 
“ who fiumed the female organ, as a fire that consumeth 
** flesh, and thereby flamed a procreating juice, grant the 
" prolifle power, that proceeds from the three-homed [bull] 
and flrom the sun. May this oblation be efficadous.” 
To elucidate the flrst of these texts the commentator cites 
the following passage: ‘*The sage VAsisHf’uA, the le- 
gent of the moon, the ruler of heaven, the preceptor of 
** the Gods, and the great forefather of all beings, however 
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" old in the piectice of devotion and old by the progress of 
** age, were deluded by women. Liquors distilled from 
** sugar, from grain, and from the blossoms of Bassia, are 
** three sorts of intoxicating drinks : the fourth is woman, 
** by whom this world is deluded. One who contemplates 
“ a beautiful woman becomes intoxicated, and so does he 
“ who quaffs an inebriating beverage : woman is called an 
** inebriating draught, because she intoxicates by her looks.” 
To explain the second text, the same author quotes a pas- 
sive of the Veda, intimating that BrahmA has two mouths; 
one containing all holiness, the other allotted for the produc- 
tion of all beings : * for they are created from his mouth.’ 

After the bridegroom has tasted the MatThuparca pre- 
sented to him, as abovementioned, the bride’s right hand 
is placed on his, botli having been previously rubbed with 
turmeric or some other auspicious drug. A matron must 
bind botli liands with cusa grass amidst the soihid of cheer- 
ful music. To this part of the ceremony the author of the 
poem entitled Naishadhiya has very prettily alluded, in de- 
scribing the marriage of Nala and Dam ay ant! (b. xvi. 
v. 13 & 14.) 'As he tasted the MadChuparea, which was 
' presented to him, those spectators who had foresight re- 
' fleeted, " He has begun the ceremonies of an auspicious 

* “ day, because he will quaff the honey of BhaimI’s lip. 

' " The bridegroom’s hand exults in the slaughter of foes ; 
' " the bride’s hand has purloined its beauty from the lotos ; 
' " it is for that reason probably that, in this well-governed 

* ** realm of Vtderbba, both [guilty] hands are fast bound 
‘ " with strong cusa,' ” 

The bride’s father, bidding the attendant priests begin 
iheir acclamations, such as " happy day! auspicious be it !' 
" prosperity attend ! blessings !” &c., takes a vessel of 
water contiuning Hla* and cusa'\ grass, and pours it on 

• Semmit/m fndienm. t rynosHreidrs, 
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the hands of the bride and brid^room, after uttering the 
words, tat satF* ** Ood the existent!*' and after 

repeating at full length the names and designations of the 
brid^room, of the bride, and of himself ; and then solemnly 
declaring, " 1 give unto thee this damsel adorned with 
jewels and protected by the lord of creatures.” The 
brid^^room replies, " Well be it 1” The bride’s fother 
afterwards gives him a piece of gold, saying, ** I this day 
** give thee this gold, as a fee for the purpose of completing 
** the solemn donation made by me.” The bridegroom 
again says, ** Well be it !” and then recites this text : 
Who gave her? to whom did he give her? Love (or free 
consent) gave her. To love he gave her. Love was the 
" giver. Love was the taker. Love ! may this be thine ! 

With love may I enjoy her The close of the text is 
thus varied in the Samavida: ** Love has pervaded the 
** ocean. With love I accept her. Love ! may this be 
** thine.” In the common rituals another prayer is di- 
rected to be likewise recited immediately after thus for- 
mally accepting the bride: ‘‘ May the ethereal element 
** give thee. May earth accept thee.” 

Being thus affianced, the bride and bridegroom then 
walk forth, while he thus addresses her : “ May the re- 
" g«its of space, may air, ftie sun, and fire, dispel that 
anxiety which thou feelest in thy mind, and turn thy 
** heart to me.” He proceeds thus, while they look at 
each odier : Be gentle in thy aspect and loyal to thy 

" husband ; be fortunate in cattle, amiable in thy mind, 
and beautiful in thy person ; be mother of valiant sons ; 
be -fond of del^hts ; be cheerful, and bring prosperity 
" to our bipeds and quadrupeds. First [in a former birth] 
** S6iia received thee ; the sun next obtained thee ; [in 
** successive tiansm^rations] the regent of fire was thy 
** third husband : thy fourth is a human b^. S6 ma 
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gave her to the sun ; the sun gave her to the i^ent of 
** fire ; fire gave her to me ; with her he has g^vea me 
** wealth and male oSspring. May she, a most auspidous 
cause of prosperity, never desert me,” &c.* 

It should seem that, according to these rituak, the 
bridegroom gives a waistdoth and mantle to the bride 
before he is affianced to her ; and the ceremony of tying 
the skirts of their mantles precedes that of her father's 
solemnly bestowing her on the brid^room. But the ritual 
of the Samavedt priests makes the gift of the damsd pre- 
cede the tying of the knot ; and, inconsistently enough, 
directs the mantles to be tied before the bridegroom has 
dothed the bride. After the donation has been accepted 
as abovementioned, the bride's father should tie a knot in 
the bridegroom's mantle over the presents given with the 
bride, while the affianced pair are looking at each other. 
The cow is then released in the manner before described ; 
a libation of water is made; and the bride's father medi- 
tates the Gayatrif and ties a knot with the skirts of the 
bride's and bridegroom’s mantles, after saying; “Ye must 
“ be inseparably united in matters of duty, wealth, and 
“ love.” The bridegroom afterwards clothes the bride with 
the following ceremonies. 

He goes to the principal apartment of the house, pre- 
pares a sacrificial fire in the usual mode, and hallows the 
implements of sacrifice. A friend of the bridegroom walks 
round the fire, bearing a jar of water, and stops on the 
south side of it : another does the same, and places himself 
on the right hand of the first. The bridegroom then casts 


* I omit the remainder of the text, wMch it would be indecorous 
to translate into a modern language. The literal sense of it is here 
subjoined in a Latin version : “ Ilia redamans aedpito fascinum meum, 
quod ego peramans intromittam in earn, multie qud illecehns si- 
stunt." 
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four double handfuls of rice, mixed with leaves of iami,* 
into a flat basket : near it he places a stone and mullar, 
after formally touching them, and then entering the house, 
he causes the bride to be clothed with a new waistcloth and 
scarf, while he recites the subjoined prayers : “ May those 
** generous women who spun and wound the thread, and 
** who wove the warp and weft of this cloth, generously 
** clothe thee to old age : long-lived woman ! put on this 
** raiment.” “ Clothe her : invest her with apparel : pro- 
** long her life to great age. Mayest thou live a hundred 
years. As long as thou livest, amiable woman ! revere 
** [that is, carefully preserve] beauty and wealth.” The 
first of these prayers is nearly the same with that which is 
used by the followers of the Yajush, when the scarf is put 
on the bride’s shoulder. It is preceded by a different one, 
which is recited while the waistcloth is wrapped round her: 
** Mayest thou reach old age. Put on this raiment. Be 
** lovely : be chaste. Live a hundred years. Invite [that 
** is, preserve and obtain] beauty, wealth, and male olT- 
** spring. Damsel ! put on this apparel.” Afterwards the 
following prayer is recited : “ May the assembled gods 
** unite our hearts. May the waters unite them. May 
** air unite us. May the creator unite us. May the god 
of love unite us.” 

But, according to the followers of the S&mavida, the 
bridegroom, immediately after the scarf has been placed on 
the bride’s shoulder, conducts her towards the g a crifi ci al 
fire, saying, ** S6 ma [the regent of the moon] gave her to the 
" sun :t the sun gave her to the regent of fire : fire has 
given her to me, and with her, wealth and nude offspring.” 
The bride then goes to the western side of the fire and 

* Menanihera acukata, 

t OuAavisrAu here explains Gandharba by the word AdUga,whieh 
may signify the sun, or a deity in general. 
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recites the following prayer, while she steps on a mat made 
of Viratia grass * and covered with silk : ** May our lord 
assign me the path by which I may reach the abode of 
my lord.” She ats down on the edge of the mat; and the 
bridegroom offers six oblations of clarified batter, reciting 
the following prayers, while the bride touches his shoulder 
with her right hand. 1. May fire come, first among the 
‘^gods; may it rescue her offspring from the fetters of 
death ; may Varuna, king [of waters], grant that this 
woman should never bemoan a calamity befidling her 
children.” 2. ** May the domestic perpetual fire guard 
her ; may it render her prc^eny long-lived ; may she 
“ never be widowed ; may she be mother of surviving 
** children ; may she experience the joy of having male 
** offspring.” 3. “ May heaven protect thy back ; may air, 
** and the two sons of AiSwiNf, protect thy thighs ; pay the 
** sun protect thy children while sucking thy breast ; and 
** VrIhaspati protect them until they wear clothes; and 
afterwards may the assembled gods protect them.” 4. 
" May no lamentation arise at night in thy abode ; may 
“ crying women enter other houses than thine ; mayest thou 
“ never admit sorrow to thy breast ; mayest thou pros- 
“ per in thy husband’s house, blest with his survival, 
and viewing cheerful children.” 5. I lift barrenness, 
** the death of children, sin, and every other evil, as I would 
lift a chaplet off thy head ; and I consign the fetters [of 
** premature death] to thy foes.” 6. “ May death depart 
** from me, and immortality come ; may [Yama] the child 
" of the sun, render me fearless. Death ! follow a different 
** path fixnn that by which we proceed,pid from that which 
** the gods tiavd. To thee who seest and who hearest, I 
** call, saying, hurt not our offspring, nor our progenitors. 


* Aniropogm aromoHam or mu ricatum. 
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** And may ibis oblation be efficacipuB.” The bridegroom 
then presents oblations, naming the three worlds, separately 
and conjcmtly, and offers either four or five oblations to fire 
and to the moon. The bride and bridegroom then rise up, 
and he passes from her left side to her right, and makes her 
join her hands in a hollow form. 

The rice,* which had been put into a basket, is then 
mlcm up, and the stone is placed before the bride, who 
treada upon it with the point of her i^ht foot, while the 
bridegroom recites this prayer : ** Ascend this stone ; be 
** firm like this stone ; distress my foe, and be not sub- 
** servient to my enemies.” The brideg^room then pours a 
ladkful of clarified butter on her hands ; another person 
gives her the rice, and two other ladlefuls of butter are 
poured over it. She then separates her hands, and lets fall 
the rice on the fire, while the following text is recited : 
** This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says. May my 
** lord be long lived, may we live a hundred years, and 
** may all my kinsmmi prosper : be this oblation efficacious.” 
Afterwards the bridegroom walks round the fire, preceded 
the bride, and reciting this text : “ The girl goes from 
** her parents to her husband’s abode, having strictly ob- 
** served abstinence [for three days from fictitious salt, &c.] 
** Damsel ! by means of thee we repress foes, like a stream 
of water.” The bride again treads on the stone and 
makes another oblation of rice, while the subjoined prayer 
is recited : ** The damsel has worshipped the generous sun 
and the regent of fire ; may he and the generous sun 
" liberate her and me from this [fiunily] ; be this oblation 
** efficacious.” They afterwards walk round the fire as be- 
fore.. Four or five other oblations are made with the same 


* From thu um of raw rice at the nuptial ceremony, aruee the 

custom of presenting rice, tinged with turmeric, hy way of invitation 
to g^uests whose company is requested at a wedding. 
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ceremonieB aitd prayer^, vaiying only the title of the sun, 
who is here called P^uhaUf but was entitled .d.ryaiiia» in 
the preceding prayer. The bridegroom then pours rice out 
of the basket into the fire,. after pouring one or two ladlefiils 
of butter on the edge of the basket; with this offering he 
simply says, May this oblation to fire be efficacious.” 

The oblations and prayers directed by the Ycgurvtda, 
previous to this period of the solemnity, are very different 
fiom those which have been here inserted from the Sama- 
vida ; and some of the ceremonies, which will be subse- 
quently noticed, are anticipated by the priests, who follow 
the Yeguth. 

Twelve oblations are made with as many prayers. 1. 
** May this oblation be efficacious, and happily conveyed 
** to that being who is fire in the form of a celestial quirister, 
** who is accompanied by truth, and whose abode is truth ; 

may he cherish our holy knowledge and our Valour.” 2. 
“ Efficacious be this oblation to those delightful plants, 
** which are the nymphs of that being who is fire in the 
** form of a celestial quirister, who is accompanied by truth, 
** and whose abode is truth.” 3. and 4. The for^mng 
prayers are thus varied : ** To that being who is the sun, in 
“ the form of a celestial quirister, and who consists wholly 
** of the SamavSda.** ** Tliose enlivening rays, which are the 
** nymphs of that sun.” 5. and 6. *' That being who is 
** the moon in the form of a celestial quirister, and who is 
a ray of the sun, and named Sushmai^.” ** Those aste- 
** risms which are the nymphs of the moon, and are called 
" Bheeuri”* 7. and 8. ** That being who is air, constantly 


* This term is not expounded by the commentator. Bha signifies 

an asterism: hot the meaning of the compound term is not obvious. 
Sudmafia beara some affinity to StukwmAa, mentioned in a former 
essay ; but neither of these names is explained in the commentaries 
which 1 have consulted 
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** moving and travelling every where.” Those waters 
** which are the nymphs of air, and are termed invigorating.” 
9. and 10. '* That being who is the solemn sacrifice in t|ie 
** form of a celestial quirister; who cherishes all beings, and 
** whose pace is elegant.” ** Those sacrificial fees, which are 
** the nymphs of the solemn sacrifice, and are named thanks- 
** givings.” 11. and 12. ** That being who is mind in the 
" form of a celestial quirister, who is the supreme ruler of 

creatures, and who is the fobricator of the universe.” 
** Those holy strains A and iSa»ian)who are the nymphs 
** of mind, and are named the means of attaining wishes.” 

Thirteen oblations are next presented, during the recital 
of as many portions of a single text. May the supreme 
** ruler of creatures, who is glorious in his victories over 
** [hostile] armies, grant victory to Indra, the r^ent of 
** rain. All creatures humbly bow to him ; for he is ter- 
" rible : to him are oblations due. May he grant me victory, 
** knowledge, reflection, regard, self-rule, skill, understand- 
** ing, power, [returns of] the conjunction and opposition of 

the sun and moon, and holy texts iVrihat and Rat'han- 
" tera).”* 

Eighteen oblations are then offered, while as many texts 
are meditated ; they differ only in the name of the deity 
that is invoked. 1. ** May fire, lord of Diving] beings, 
** protect me in respect of holiness, valour, and prayer, and 
** in regard to ancient privities, to this solemn rite, and to 
"this invocation of deities.” 2. "May Indra, lord or 
" regent of the eldest (that is, of the best of beii^) protect 
"me,”&c. 3. "Yama, lord of the earth.” 4. "Air, 
" lord of the sky.” 5. ** The sun, lord of heaven.” 6. 
" The moon, lord of stars.” 7. " VrIhaspati, lord [that 
" is, preceptor] of BrahmA [and other deities].” 8. " Mi- 


Texti at the Sammtiia so named. 
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TEA (the sun), lord of true beings." 9. ** Varuna, 
lord of waters.” 10. “ The ocean, lord of rivers.” 11. 
Food, lord of tributary powers.” 12. “ S6 m a (the moon), 
“ lord of plants.” 13. SavitrI (the generative sun), 
lord of pregnant females.” 14. Rude a (Siva), lord 
of [deities, that bear the shape of] cattle.” 15. “ The 
** fabricatorof the universe, lord of forms.” 16. “Vishnu, 
“ lord of mountains.” 17. “ Winds (Miaruts), lords of 
“ (gaiias) sets of divinities.” 18. “ Fatlicrs, grandfathers, 
“ remoter ancestors, more distant progenitors, their parents, 
“ and grandsires.” 

Oblations are afterwards made, with prayers correspond- 
ing to those which have been already cited from the Sama- 
veda. 1 . “ May fire come, first among the gods,” &e. 2. 
“ May tlie domestic perpetual fire guard her,” &c. 3. 
“ Fire, who dost protect such as perform sacrifices ! grant 
** us all blessings in heaven and on earth : grant unto us 
** that various and excellent wealth, which is produced on 
“ this earth and in heaven.” 4. ** O best of luminaries ! 
** Come, show us aii easy path, that our lives may be unin- 
“ jured. May death depart from me, and immortality 
“ come. May the child of the sun render me fearless.” 
5. “ Death ! follow- a different path,” &c. 

The bride offers the oblations of rice mixed with leaves 
of iami^ letting fall the offerings on the fire in the manner 
heforementioned, and with the same prayers, but recited in 
a reversed order and a little varied. 1. “ The damsel has 
“ worslupped the generous sun in the form of fire ; may 
** that generous sun never separate her from this husband.” 

2. “ This woman, casting the rice into the fire, says. May 
** my lord be long-lived ; may my Irinsmen reach old age.” 

3. “ I cast this rice into the fire, that it may become a 


AimmUlura aeuleata. 
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** cause of thy prosperity : may fire assent to my union with 
" thee.”* 

According to the followers of the Yyurveda, the bride- 
groom now takes the bride’s right hand, reciting a text 
which will be subsequently quoted. The bride then steps 
on a stone while this text is recited : “ Ascend this stone : 
** be firm like this stone. Subdue such as entertain hostile 
** designs against me, and repel tliem.” The following 
hymn is then chanted. ** Charming Sarasw'AtI, swift 
“ as a mare ! whom I celebrate in fiice of tbis uiuverse, 
** protect this [solemn rite]. O thou ! in whom the ele- 
** ments were produced, in whom this universe was framed, 
** I now will sing that hymn [the nuptial text] which con- 
stitutes the highest glory of women.” The bride and 
bridegroom afterwards walk round the fire, while the follow- 
ing text is recited : ** Fire ! thou didst first espouse this 
female sun (this woman, beautiful like the sun) ; now 
** let a human being again espouse her by thy means. Give 
" her, O fire ! with offspring, to a [human] hu^iband.” 
The remainder of the rice is then dropped into the fire as 
an oblation to the god of love. 

The next ceremony is the bride’s stepjnng seven steps. 
It is the most material of all the nuptial rites ; for the mar- 
riage is complete and irrevokable, so soon as she has taken 
the seventh step, and not sooner. She is conducted by the 
bridegroom, and directed by him to step successively into 
seven circles, while the following texts are uttered : 1. ‘*May 
Vishnu cause thee to take one step for the sake of ob- 
taining food.” 2. ''May Vishnu cause thee to take 
“ one step for the sake of obtaining strength.” 3. ** Three 
“ steps for the sake of solemn acts of religion.” 4. “ Four 
“ steps for the sake of obtaining hapjnness.” 5. ** Five 

* This version is conformable to a different commentary from that 

which was followed in the former translation. 
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steps for the sake of cattle.” 6. ** Six steps for the sake 
of increase of wealth.” 7. ** Seven steps for the sake 
“ of obtaining priests to perform sacrifices.” * The bride- 
groom then addresses the bride, Having completed seven 
** steps, be my companion. May 1 become thy associate. 
“ May none interrupt thy association with me. May such 
“ as are disposed to promote our happiness, confirm thy 
** assodation with me.” The brid^room then addresses 
the spectators : ** This woman is auspicious : approach and 
'* view her ; and having conferred [by your good wishes] 
auspicious fortune on her, depart to your respective 
“ abodes.” 

Then the bridegroom’s friend, who stood near the fire 
bearing a jar of water, advances to the spot wheie the 
seventh step was completed, and pours water on the bride- 
groom’s head, and afterwards on the bride’s, while a prayer 
abovementioned is recited : ** May waters and all the Gods 
cleanse our hearts ; may air do so ; may the creator 
do so ; may the divine instructress unite our hearts.” *{* 
The bridegroom tlien puts his left hand under the bride’s 
hands, which are joined together in a hollow form, and 
taking her right hand in his, recites the six following texts : 
1. I take thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that 
“ thou mayest become old with me, thy husband : may the 
generous, mighty, and prolific sun render thee a matron, 
“ diat 1 may be a householder.” 2. ** Be gentle in thy 
aspect and loyal to thy husband ; be fortunate in cattle, 
“ amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy person ; be 
“ mother of surviving sons ; be assiduous at the [five] 
** sacraments ; be cheerful ; and bring prosperity to our 

* In the Yqjttrvedi the text* are varied, so that the third step is for 
increase of wealth, and the sixth for obtaining happy seasons. 

t It is here translated according to the gloss of Gii^Aviaiitiir; in 
the former ^'crsion I follovrcd the commentary of IIelayl’d'ha. 
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** bipeds and quadrupeds.” 3. “ May the lord of creatures 
** grant us progeny, even unto old age ; may the sun render 
** that progeny conspicuous. Auspicious deities have given 
** thee to me : enter thy husband’s abode, and bring 
. “ health to our bipeds and quadrupeds.” 4. “ O In dr A, 
who pourest forth rain ! render this woman fortunate and 
** the mother of children : grant her ten sons ; give her 
** eleven protectors.” 5. Be submissive to thy husband’s 
hither, to his mother, to his sister, and to his brothers.” 
6. Give thy heart to my religious duties : may thy mind 
** follow mine ; be thou consentient to my speech. May 
“ VrIhaspati unite thee unto me.” 

The followers of the Yajnrmda enlarge the first prayer 
and omit the rest, some of which, however, they employ 
at other periods of the solemnity. “ I take thy hand for 
** the sake of good fortune, that thou mayest become old 
" vrith me, thy husband ; may the deities, namely, the divine 
** sun (Artfatnan), and the prolific being iSavitrt), and the 
** god of love, give thee as a matron unto me, that I may 
** be a householder. I need the goddess of prosperity. 
" Thou art she. Thou art the goddess of prosperity. 
** I need her. I am the Saman : thou art the Mteh 
** \peda\. I am the sky : thou art the earth. Gome ; let 
** us marry : let us hold conjugal intercourse : let us pro- 
create offspring : let us obtain sons. May they reach 
old age. May we, being affectionate, glorious, and well 
disposed, see during a hundred years, live a hundred years, 
" and hear a hundred years.” 

According to the ritual, which conforms to the S&maoidap 
the brid^room sits down near the fire with the bride, and 
finishes this part of the ceremony by making oblations, 
while he names the three worlds severally and conjointly. 
The taking of the bride’s hand in marriage is thus completed . 
In the evening of the same day, so soon as the stars appear, 
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the bride sits dovm on a bull's hide, which must he of a red 
colour, and must be placed with the neck towards the east 
and the hair upwards. The bridegroom sits down near her, 
makes oblations while he names the three worlds as usual, 
and then makes six oblations with the following prayers, 
and each time pours the remainder of the clarified butter on 
the bride’s head. 1 . “ I obviate by this full oblation all ill 
marks in the lines [of thy hands], in thy eye-lashes, and 
** in the spots [on thy body].” 2. “ I obviate by this full 
“ oblation all the ill marks in thy hair ; and whatever is 
sinfiil in thy looking, or in thy crying.” 3. “ I obviate 
by this full oblation all that may be sinful in thy temper, 
“ in thy speaking, and in thy laughing.” 4. “ I obviate 
by this full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in 
“ the dark intervals between them ; in thy hands, and in 
** thy feet.” 5. ** I obviate by this full oblation all the ill 
marks on thy thighs, on thy piivy part, on thy haunches, 
“ and on the lineaments of thy figure.” 6. “ Whatever 
** natural or accidental evil marks were on all thy limbs, I 
“ have obviated all such marks by these full oblations of 
'' clarified butter. May this oblation be efficacious.” 

The bride and bridegroom rise up ; and he shews her the 
polar star, reciting the following text : ** Heaven is stable ; 
the earth is stable ; this universe is stable ; these moun- 
tains are stable; may this woman be stable in her hus- 
** band’s family.”* The bride salutes the bridegroom, 
naming herself and family, and adding a respectful inter- 
jection. The hridegroom replies, “ Be long-lived and 
happy.” Matrons then pour water, mixed with leaves, 
upon the bride and bridegroom, out of jars which had been 
previously placed on an altar prepared for the purpose ; and 
the brid^room again makes oblations with the names of 
the worlds, by way of closing this part of the ceremony. 


Dhruva, the pole, also eignifiee stable, fixed, steady, firm. 
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The bridegroom afterwards eats food prepared without 
fiustitious salt. ]>ariiig this meal he recites tbe following 
prayers : 1. " I bind with the fetters of food thy heart and 
** mind to the gem [of my soul] ; I bind them with nourish- 
** menty which is the thread of life ; I bind them with the 
** knot of troth.” 2. ** May that heart, which is yours, 
** become my heart ; and this heart, which is mine, become 
** thy heart.” 3. Since food is the bond of life, I lund 
** thee therewith.” The remainder of the food must be then 
given to the bride. 

During* the three subsequent days the married couple 
must abstain from fectitious salt, live chastely and austerely, 
and sleep on the ground. On the following day, that is, 
on the fourth exclusively,* the bridegroom conducts the 
bride to his own house on a carriage or other suitable con- 
veyance. He recites the following text when she ascends 
the carriage : ** O wife of the sun ! ascend this vehicle re- 
** sembling the beautiful blossoms of the cotton-toeef and 
** butea,:}; tinged with various tints and coloured like gold, 
" well constructed, furnished with good wheels, and the 
" source of ambrosia [that is, of blessings] : bring Tiappiim^ ff 
** to thy husband.” Proceeding with his bride, he, or some 
other person for him, recites the following text on their 
coming to a cross road : ** May robbers, who infest the 
" road, remain ignorant [of this journey] ; may the married 


* The Muslemans of India do not scruple to borroar from the 
Hindus superstitious ceremonies that are celebrated with feiitivity* 
They take an active part in the gambols of the H&lt^ and even solicit 
the fiivours of the Indian Piutus, at the Diwati. The bridal proces- 
sion, on the fourth day, with all the sports and gambols of the ChauChl 
{Chatwrt'hi)^ is evidently copied from the similar customs of the 
Hindus. In Bengal the Muslemans have even adopted the premature 
marriage of infant brides and bridegrooms. 

t Bmnhiup hepiaphffium. 
t BvtHifroTidoaa, 
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** couple leack a place of security and diflicult access, by 
** easy roads ; and may foes keep aloof.” 

Alighting from the carriage, the bridegroom leads the 
bride into the house, dianting the hymn called Vitmadhya. 
Matrons welcome the bride, and make her rit down on a 
bull’s hide of the same colour, and placed in the same man- 
ner as before. The brid^room then recites the following 
prayer : ** May kine here produce numerous young ; may 
** horses and human brings do so ; and may tiie deity sit 
** here, by whose fovour sacrifices are accompliriied with gifls 
** a thousand fold.” 

The women then place a young child in the bride’s lap ; 
they put roots of lotos, or else frait of different kinds, in his 
hand. The bridegroom takes up the child, and then pre- 
pares a sacrifirial fire in the usual manner, and makes eight 
oblatums with the following prayers, preceded and followed 
by the usual oblations to the three worlds. 1. ** May there 
** be riieerfulness here.” 2. ** May thine own [kindred] be 
“ kind here.” 3. “ May there be pleasure here.” 4. “ Sport 
** thou here.” 6. ** May there be kindness here with me.” 
6. " May thine own [kindred] be here, benevolent towards 
** me.” 7. “ May there be here delight towards me.” 8. 

Be thou here joyous towards me.” The bride then salutes 
her fother-in-law and the other relatives of her husband. 

Afterwards the bridegroom prepares another sacrificial 
fire, and sits down with the bride on his right hand. He 
makes twenty oblations with the following prayers, preceded 
and followed as usual by oblations to the three worlds. 
The remainder of each ladleful is thrown into ajar of water, 
which is afterwards poured <m the bride’s head. 1. ** Fire, 
** expiator of evil ! thou dost atone evils for the gods them- 
“ sdves. I, a priest, approach thee, desirous of soliciting 
** thee to remove any rinful taint in the beauty of this 
** woman.” 2. ** Air, expiator of evil ! ” &c. 3. ** Moon, 
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** expiator of evil !” &c. 4. “ Sun, expiator of evil !” &c. 

5. Fire, air, moon, and sun, expiators of evil ! ye do atone 
evils for tlie gods. 1, a priest, approach thee, desirous of 
** soliciting thee to remove any sinful taint in the beauty of 
** this woman.” 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. “ soliciting thee to re- 
** move any thing in her person which might destroy her 
husband.” 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, “ any thing in her 
person which might make her negligent of cattle.'’ 

The priests who use the Yajurveda, make only five obla- 
tions with as many prayers addressed to fire, air, the sun, 
the moon, and the Gandharha or celestial quiristcr ; pray- 
ing them to remove any thing in the person of the bride 
which might be injurious to her husband, to her ofifspring, 
to cattle, to the household, and to honour and glory. The 
following text is recited while the water is poured on the 
bride’s head : “ 'That blameable portion of thy person 
** which would have been injurious to thy husband, thy 
** ofispring, thy cattle, thy household, and thy honour, I 
“ render destructive of paramours : may thy body [thus 
cleared from evil] reach old age with me.” The bride is 
then fed with food prepared in a caldron, and the following 
text is recited : I unite thy breath with my breath ; thy 
“ bones with my bones ; thy flesh with my flesh ; and thy 
** skin with my skin.” 

The ceremonies of which the nuptial solemnity consists 
may be here recapitulated. ’The bridegroom goes in pro- 
cession to the house where the bride’s father resides, and is 
there welcomed as a guest. The bride is given to him by 
her father in the form usual at every solemn donation, and 
their hands are bound tt^ether with grass. He clothes 
the bride with an upper and lower garment, and the skirts 
of her mantle and his are tied together. The bridegroom 
makes oblations to fire, and the bride drops rice on it as an 
oblation. The bridegroom solemnly takes her hand in 
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marriage. She treads on a stone and mullar. They walk 
round the fire. The bride steps seven times, conducted by 
the bridegroom, and he then dismisses the spectators, the 
marriage being now complete and irrevocable. In the 
evening of the same day the bride sits down on a baU’s 
hide, and the bridegroom points out to her the polar star 
as an emblem of stability. They then partake of a meal. 
The bridegroom remains three days at the house of the 
bride's father: on the fourth day he conducts her to his 
own house in solemn procession. She is there welcomed by 
his kindred; and the solemnity ends with oblations to fire. 

Among Hindus, a girl is married before the age of pu- 
berty. The law even censures the delay of her marriage 
beyond the tenth year. For this reason, and because the 
bridegroom too may be an infant, it is rare that a marriage 
should be consummated until long after its solemnization. 
The recital of prayers on this occasion constitutes it a reli- 
gious ceremony; and it is the first of those that are per^ 
formed for the purpose of expiating the sinful taint which a 
child is supposed to contract in the womb of his mother. 
They shall be described in a future essay. 

On the practice of immature, nuptials, a subject sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, it may be remarked, 
that it arises from a laudable motive ; from a sense of duty 
incumbent on a fiither, who considers as a debt the obliga- 
tion of providing a suitable match for his daughter. Tliis 
notion, which is strongly inculcated by Hindu legislators, 
is forcibly impressed on the minds of parents. But in 
their zeal to dispose of a daughter in marriage, they do 
not perhaps sufficiently consult her domestic felicity. By 
the death of an infent husband, she is condemned to vir- 
gin widowhood for the period of her life. If both survive, 
the habitual bickerings of their infancy are prolonged in 
perpetual discord. 
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Numerous restrictions in the assortment of matches im- 
pose on parmts this necesnty of embradng the earliest 
opportunity of a£Bancing their children to fit companions. 
The intermarriage of different classes, formerly permitted 
unth certain limitations, are now wholly forUdden. The 
prohibited riegreea extend to the sixth of affinity; and even 
the bearing of the same ftmHy name is a sufficient cause of 
impediment. 

To conclude the subject of nuptials, I shall only add, 
that agbt fiirms are noticed by Hindu legislators. (Menu, 
c. iii.) But one only, which has been here described from 
the Indian rituals, is now used. 



VIII. 


On ikt Philosophy of the Hindus. 


PART I.« 


[From th« TnuacHoiis of the Royal Ariatie Society, 

Tol. i. p. 19 — 43.] 

IMTHODUCTIOM. 

The Hindus, as is well known, possess various ancient 
systems of philosophy, which they ctm^er to he orthodox, 
as consistent with the theology and metaphysics of the 
Vidati and have likewise preserved divers systems deemed 
heretical, as incompatible with the doctrines of their holy 
books. 

a * 

The two Mim&ntaa (for there are two schools 4>f meta- 
phy^s under this title) are emphatically orthodox.. The 
prior one which has Jaimini for its founder, 

teaches the art of reasoning, with the express view of aiding 
the interpretation of the Vidas. The latter (uffora), com> 
monly cdled Vid&nta, and attributed to VyJlsa, deduces 
from the text of the Indian scriptures a refined psychology, 
which goes to a denial of a material world. 

The Ny&yeif of which G6tama is the acknowledged 
author, fiimidies a philosophical arrangement, with strict 
roles of reasonmg, not unaptly compared to the dialectics 
of the AristoteUan school. Another course of philosophy 
connected with it bears the denomination of VaisSskica. 
Its reputed author is CAtikDE; who, like Democritus 
maintained the doctrine of atoms. 


Read at a pnblie meeting of the Royal Aaiatic Society, Jane 21 , 1823. 
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A different philosophical system, partly heterodox, and 
partly ccmformable to the established Hindu creed, is the 
S&ne'hya: of which also, as of the preceding, there are 
two schools ; one usually known by that name ; the other 
commonly termed Y6ga. A succinct exposition of the 
Siant^hya doctrines is the design of the present essay: they 
are selected for that purpose, on account of the strong 
affinity which they manifestly hear to the metaphysical 
opinions of the sects of Jim and Budd^ha. 

Though not strictly orthodox, both S&ne’hyas and the 
as well as the Ny&ya, are respected and studied 
by very rigid adherents of the Vedas, who are taught, 
however, to reject so much as disagrees, and treasure up 
what is consonant to their scriptures. In CanAdb*s 
** doctrine, in tlie S&nc'hya, and in the Y6ga, that part 
** which is inconsistent with the Vedas, is to be rejected by 
** those who strictly adhere to revelation. In Jaimini’s 
** doctrine, and in VyAsa’s, there is nothing whatsoever at 
** variance with scripture.”* 

Heretical treatises of philosophy are very numerous: 
among which that of ChAkvAca, which exhibits the doc- 
trine of the Jaina sect, is most conspicuous ; and next to 
it, the PcAipata. 

To them, and to the orthodox systems beforementioned, 
it is not intended here to advert, further than as they are 
noticed by writers on the Sandhya, citing opinions of other 
schools of philosophy, in course of commenting on the text 
which they are engaged in expounding. It is not my 
present purpose to exhibit a contrasted view of the tenets 
of different philosophical schools, but to present to this 
Society a summary of the doctrine of a single sect ; which 
will serve, however, to elucidate that of several more. 


* Qootetion in V uKTlNA-BaiosBu's Capila-lhdd^. 
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Of other pUilosophical sects, the received doctrines in 
detail may be best reserved for separate notice, in distinct 
essays to be hereafter submitted to the Society. I must 
be clearly understood, however, not to pledge myself 
definitively fi)r that task. 

1 proceed without furtlier preface to the immediate sub- 
ject of the present essay : 

A system of philosophy, in which precision of reckoning 
is observed in the enumeration of its prindples, is denomi- 
nated Sanc*hya; a term which has been understood to 
signify numeral, agreeably to the usual acceptation of 
sanc'hyit, number: and hence its analogy to the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy has been presumed. But the name 
may be taken to imply, that its doctrine is founded in the 
exercise of judgment: for the word from which it is derived 
signifies reasoning or deliberation ;* and that interpretation 
of its import is countenanced by a passage of^the ^harata, 
where it is sud of this sect of philosophers: They 
“ exercise judgment {mne'hya), and discuss nature and 
** [other] twenfy-four principles, and therefore are called 
** Sanc'hya.” 

The commentator who has furnished this quotation, 
expounds maus'hyh, as here importing * the discovery of 
* soul by means of right discriminationl’i* 

The reputed founder of this sect of metaphysical philo- 
sophy was Capila ; an ancient sage, concerning whose 
origin and adventures the mythological fiibles, which 
occupy the place of history with the Hindus, are recounted 
variously. In GAufiApAnA’s commentary on the Sanc*kya. 
C&rie&, he is asserted to have been a son of BbahmA; being 
one of the seven great SUhis, or smnts, named in Pur&^a$ 
or theogonies as the offspring of that deify. His two most 


Am. Cish.\, 1,4,11. 


t CapUa-Ht^ifhjfa. 
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distbagoidied disciples, Asvei and PANCHAiic’HS, are 
there exalted to the same rank and divine origin with him- 
8d£ Another commentator maintains that Capila was 
an incarnation of Vishnu. It had been affirmed by a 
writer on the Vid&nUif upon the authority of a passage 
quoted by him, wherein Capila, the founder of the 
S&Htfhya sect, is identified with Agni (fire), that he was an 
incarnation, not of Vishnu, but of Agni. The commen- 
tator is not content with the fiery ori^n condeded to the 
author. He denies the existence of more than one Capila ; 
and insists, that the founder of this sect was an incarnation 
of Vishnu, bom as the son of DfivAofiTi.* 

In tact, the word capila, besides its ordinary sigiufication 
of tawny colour, bears likewise that of fire : and upon this 
ambiguity of sense many legends in the Indian ther^onies, 
concerning, the saint of the name, have been grounded ; a 
sample of which will be found quoted by Col. Wilford, in 
the Asiatic Besearches.f 

A passage which is cited in the commentaries of Gau- 
AapAda and VAchespati on the Carica, assigns to 
Capila intuitive knowledge and iimate virtue, with trans- 
cmident power and other perfections bom with him at the 
earliest creation : and this is taken by those scholiasts as 
rdating to the founder of the S&ne'hya sect. But another 
commentator of the CaruA, RAmacrIshna, who belongs 
to the theistical branch of this sect, affirms that the passage 
in question concerns Uwara, or Gon, acknowledged by 
that school. 

A text quoted in VyAsa’s commentary on Patanjali’s 
Y6gqr4aMtra,% and referred by the annotator VAchespati, 
as well as a modem scholiast of the Y6garsastra, NAofijf, 


* VunyIna io Cap, hhash, t Vol. Hi. p. 355. 

t Patanj. SAnv'h. prav. 1, 25. 
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to PanchaSic’b A*the disciple of Asvri, describes Gapila 
as an incarnation of the Deity : The holy and first wise 
" one, entering a mind by himself firamed, and becoming 

the mighty sage (Gapila), compasrionately revealed this 
** science to Asoni.”* 

It may be questioned whether Gapila be not altogether 
a mythological personage, to whom the true author of the 
doctrine, whoever he was, tliought fit to ascribe it. 

A collection of stitros, or succinct aphorisms, in six 
lectures, attributed to Gapila himself, is extant under the 
title of Sdnc'hya-pravachma. As an ancient work (who- 
ever may have been really its author), it must doubtless 
have been expounded by early scholiasts. But the only 
commentary, which can at present be referred to by name 
is the CapUa-hh&shya; or, as the author himself' cites it in 
his other works, Sanc'hyorhh&shya. The title at full 
length, in the ep^raph of the book, is Capila-s&nc’hya- 
pravachana^astra-bhashya. It is by VijnyAn A-BHicsHir> 
a mendicant ascetic (as his designation imports), who com- 
posed a separate treatise on tiie attainment of beatitude in 
this life, entitled S&nc'hyorshraf and wrote many other 
works ; particularly the Ybgorv&rticUf consisting of scholia 
on Patanjali’s Ybgoriastra, and the Brahme-nAm&n»&- 
hh&shya, which is a commentary on a treatise of VSddnti 
philosophy. 

It appears from the prefitce of the Capila~bhashya, that 
a more compendious tract,, m the same form, of s&trfu or 
aphorisms, bears the title of TcttwoF-sam&sa, and is ascribed 
to the same author, Gapila. The scholiast intimates that 
both are of equal authority, and in no respect discordant : 
one being a summary of the greater work, or else this an 
amplification of the conciser one. The latter was probably 


* Ptmeh. quoted in Vt^sa’s Mishya. 
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the case; for there is much repetition in the Sunc'hya- 
pravachana. 

It is avowedly not the earliest treatise on this brimch of 
philosophy : since it contains references to former authorities 
for particulars which are but briefly hinted in the mtreu;* 
and it quotes some by name, and among them Pancha- 
Sic’ha/I- tlie disciple of the reputed author’s 'pupil: an 
anachronism which appears decisive. 

nie title of Sanc'hya-pravachana seems a borrowed one; 
at least it is common to several compositions. It appertains 
to Patanjali’s y6ga-sastra. 

If the authority of the scholiast of Capila may be trusted, 
the Tatwa-samasa is the proper text of the Sanc’hya ; and 
its doctrine is more fully, but separately set forth, by the 
two ampler treatises, entitled Sanc'hya-pravachana, which 
contain a fuller exposition of what had been there succinctly 
delivered; Patanjali’s work supplying the deficiency of 
Capila’s, and declaring the existence of God, which for 
argument’s sake, and not absolutely and unreservedly, he 
had denied. 

Of the six lectures or chapters into which the s&tras are 
distributed, the three first comprise an exposition of the 
whole Sanc'hya doctrine. The fourth contains illustrative 
comparisons, with reference to fables and tales. The fifth 
is controversial, confuting opinions of other sects ; which 
is the case also with part of the first. The sixth and last 
treats of the most important parts of the doctrine, enlarging, 
upon topics before touched. 

'The Caric&, which will be forthwith mentioned as the 
text book or standard authority of the Saru^hyOf has an 
allusion to the contents of the fourth and fifth chapters, 
professing to be a complete treatise of the science, exclusive 


• Orp. 3, 3‘i. 


t Or/». 6. 
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of illustrative tales and controversial disquisitions.* The 
author must have had before him the same collection of 
sutras^ or one similarly arranged. His scholiast f expressly 
refers to the numbers of the chapters. 

Whether the Tatworsamasa of Capila be extant, or 
whether the sutrus of Panch asic’ha be so, is not certain. 
The latter are frequently cited, and by modem authors on 
the Sanc^hya : whence a presumption, tliat they may be yet 
forthcoming. 

The best text of the Sanc^hya is a short treatise in verse, 
which is denominated Cariciif as memorial verses of other 
sciences likewise are. The acknowledged author is ls\r ak a* 
Ckishna, described in the concluding lines or epigraph of 
the work itself, as having received the doctrine, tlirough a 
succession of intermediate instructors, from Panchasic’h A, 
by whom it was first promulgated, and who was himself 
instructed by Asuri, the disciple of Capila.J 

This brief tract, containing seventy- two stanzas in arya 
metre, has been expounded in numerous commentaries. 

One of these is the work of Gaud ap Ada, the celebrated 
scholiast of the Upanishads of the Vedas, and preceptor of 
G6vinda, who was preceptor of Sancara-Achaeya, 
author likewise of numerous treatises on divers branches of 
theological pliilosophy. It is entitled Sanc^hya-hhashya. 

Another, denominated Sunc^hya^handrica^ is by-NARA* 
yana-TIrt’ha, who seems from his designation to have 
been an ascetic. He was author likewise of a gloss on the 
Yogaiastra, as appears from his own references to it. 

A third commentary, under the title of Sandhyortatwor 
caumudi, or more simply Tatwa-caumudi (for so it is cited 
by later commentators), is by VAchespati-Misra, a na- 
tive of Tvrhut, author of similar works on various odier 


C6t. 72. t Naaa yana-TIrt’iia. t C4r. 70 and 71 . 
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I^osophical systems. It appears from the multiplicity of 
its copies, which are unusually fiequent, to be the most 
approved gloss on the text. 

One more commentary, bearing the analogous but aim. 
pier tide of Sanc'hyorcaMmudi, is by RAHA-CBlsHirA, 
BaAffAcHlKYA, a learned and not ancient writer of Ben* 
gal ; who has for the most part followed preceding commen- 
tators, borrowing frequently from NAsAvAfrA TIbt'ha, 
though taking the title of his commentary from VAches- 
PATl’s. 

The scholiasts of the Ciancii have, in more dian one 
place, noticed the text of the a&tras : thus formally ad- 
mitting the authority of the aphorisms. The excellence of 
the memorial verses (Carted), with the gloss of Gau6a- 
pAda and that of VAchespati-mi§ba, has been the 
occasion of both collections of aphorisms {Tatum 
and Sbntfhya-pravaehand) felling into comparative neglect. 
They are superseded for a text book of the sect by fSwAKA* 
CKlsHd a’s clearer and more compendious work. Both s&traa 
and edrted may be considered to be genuine and authoritative 
expositioins of the doctrine; ,and the more especially, as 
they do not, upon any material point, appear to dis^ree. 

The several works beforementioned are the principal 
works in which the S&nc^hya philosophy may be now stu- 
died. Others, which are cited by scholiasts, may posribly 
be yet forthcoming. But they are at least scarce, and no 
sufficient account of them can be given upon the strength 
of a few scattered quotations. Among them, however, may 
be named the JR^aveirtica, to which reference is as 
to a work held in much estimation, and which appears to 
comprise annotations on the adfro*; and the Sangraha, 
which is cited for parallel passages explanatory of the text, 
being an abridged exposition of the same doctrines, in the 
ferm of a select comj^ation. 
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GoDcenodDg the presumable antiquiiy of mther Gapila’s 
aphorisms or ffiwARA-calsHNA’s memorial couplets,. Ishall 
here only remark, that notices of them, with quotations 
from both, do occur in philosophical treatises of other 
schools, whereby their authenticity is so far establidied. 

Besides the S&ne’ktfa of Capila and his followers, ano- 
ther system, bearing the same denomination, but more 
usually termed the Y6gariaatra or YSgOrdUraf as before 
remarked, is ascribed to a mythological bmi^. Patanj ali, 
the supposed author of the great grammatical commentary 
emphatically named the Mah&bh&shya ; and likewise of a 
celebrated medical treatise termed Characoy and other 
distinguished performances. 

The collection of Y6gart&ira$, bearing the common title 
of Sanc’hjfh pravachana, is distributed into four chapters 
or quarters (pada): the first, on contemplation 
the second, on the means of its attainment ; the third, on 
the exercise of transcendent power (othAfiri ) ; the fourth, on 
abstraction or spiritual insulatirm (.caiwalyci). 

An ancient commentary on this fonatical work is forth- 
coming, entitled Pateayaladf^^ya. It is attributed to 
VAda-tyAsa. the compiler of the Indian scriptures and 
founder of the Vi^nti school of philosophy. VAchbs- 
PATi miSra has furnished scholia on both text and gloss; 
'fhis scholiast has been already noticed as an eminent inter- 
preter of the C&riea : and the same remark is here appli- 
cable, that the multiplicity of copies indicates the estimation 
in whidi his gloss is held above other scholia. 

Another commentary is by VuNYANA-BHicsno befiwe- 
mentfoned. He refers to it in his other works under the 
name of Y6g<H)6rtica. It probably is extant; for quotas 
tions from it occur in modem compilations. 

A third commostaiy, denominated R^aHm&rtaAAty is 
ascribed in its preface and epigraph to RAiiA-RANOA- 
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MALLA, sumamed BH6jA-KijA or Bh6ja-pati, sove- 
reign of Dh&r&y and therefore called Dhariswara. It was 
probably composed at his court, under his auspices \ and 
his name has been affixed to it in compliment to him, as is 
no uncommon practice. It is a succinct and lucid expo- 
sition of the text. 

An ampler commentary by a modem Mahar&shiriya 
JBrahman, named NAgOjI-bh A fl’A UpAd’hyAya, bears 
the title of Patanjali-s{itra-vritti. It is very copious and 
very clear. 

The tenets of the two schools of the San&hya are on 
many, not to say on most, points, that are treated in both, 
the same ; differing however upon one, which is the most 
important of all : the proof of existence of supreme God. 

The one school (Patanj ali’s) recognising God, is there- 
fore denominated theistical (.Sehcara san&hycL). The other 
(Capila’s) is atheistical {Niriheara sanc’hya), as tlie sects 
of Jina and Buddha in effect are, acknowledging no crea- 
tor of the universe nor supreme ruling providence. The 
gods of Capila are beings superior to man ; but, like him, 
subject to change and transmigration. 

A third school, denominated Pauranica sandhya, con- 
siders nature as an illusion ; conforming upon most other 
points to the doctrine of Patanjali, and upon many, to 
that of Capila. In several of the PuruhaSy as the Mat- 
tyuy Chrrm and Vishnuy in particular, the cosmogony, 
which is an essential part of an Indian thcqgony, is de- 
livered consonantly to this system. That which is found at 
the beginning of Menu’s institutes of law is not irrecon- 
cileable to it.* 


Mknu, 1. 14—19. 
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* D^trine of the Sanc’hya. 

The professed design of all the schools of the Sanc'hyOf 
theistical, atheistical, and mythological, as of other Indian 
systems of philosophy, is to teach the means by which 
eternal beatitude may be attained after death, if not be- 
fore it. 

In a pass^e of the Vidas it is said, “ Soul is to be known, 
“ it is to be discriminated from nature : thus it does not 
“ come again ; it does not come again.”* Consonantly to 
this and to numberless other passages of a like import, the 
whole scope of the Vedanta is to teach a doctrine, by the 
knowledge of which an exemption from metempsychosis 
shall be attainable; and to inculcate that as the grand 
object to be sought, by means indicated. 

Even in the aphorisms of the Nyaya-\ the same is pro- 
posed as the reward of a thorough acquaintance Vlith 'that 
philosophical arrangement. 

In like manner the Grecian philosophers, and Pythagoras 
and Plato in particular, taught that “ the end of philosophy 
“ is to free tlie mind from incumbrances which hinder its 
“ progress towards perfection, and to raise it to thecontem- 
plation of immutable truth,” and ** to disengage it from 
“ all animal passions, that it may rise above sensible ob- 
“ jects to the contemplation of the world of intelligcnr.e.”J 
In all systems of the Sanc'hya the same purpose is pro- 
pounded. Future pain,” says Patanjali, " is to be 
“ prevented. A clear knowledge of discriminate troth is 
** the way of its prevention.” § 

It is true knowl^ge, as Capila and his followers in8ist,y 
alone can secure entire and permanent deliverance from 

* Gau/^. on C&r. t GU.s&tr. 

t Enfield’s Hist, of Phil. 1. 332 sad 233. « Pat. 2. 16. and 26. 

II Civ. I.!. C&r.\. 
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erfl: whereas temporal means, whether for exdtiiig plea- 
sure or for relieving mental and hodily su£Peiance, are msuf* 
fident to that end; and the spiritual resources of practical 
religion are imperfect, since sacrifice, the most eflicadous of 
observances, is attended with the daughter of animals, and 
consequently is not innocent and pure; and the heavenly 
meed of pious acts is transitoiy.* 

In support of these positions, passages are dted fiom 
the VidM dedaring in express terms the attunment of 
cdestial bliss by celebration of sacrifices : " Whoever per- 
" forms an akwamk^ha (or immolation of a horse) con- 
** quers all worlds ; overcomes death ; expiates sin ; atones 
** for sacrilege.” In another place, Indea and the rest of 
the suboidinate.ddtiea are introduced exulting on their ac- 
quisition of bliss. ** We have drunk the jnice of asclejuasi* 
" and are become immortal; we have attained efiiilgence ; 
** we have learned divine truths. How can a foe harm 
** us? How can age affect the immortality of a d«»attilwi a 
** being Yet it appears in divers parts of the Indian 
scriptures, that, according to Hindu theology, even those 
ddties, though temed immortal, have but a definite dura- 
tion of life, perishing with the whole world at its pln^indi^^ 
dissolution. ** Many thousands of Jndraa and of other 
** Gods have passed away in successive periods, overcome 
by time ; for time is hard to overcome.” §. 

Complete and perpetual exonption from eveiy sort of ill 
is the beatitude which is proposed for attainment by acqui- 
sitioD of perfect knowledge. ** Absolute prevention of all 
* three sorts of pain,” as an aphorism of the Sant^hya inti- 
mates, “ is the highest purpose of 80ul.”|| Those three 
sorts are evil proceeding fiom self, from external bdngs, or 
fix>m divine causes: the first is either bodily, as disease of 

Cir. 1. f S&tnHf the moon-plsat : AidefioM ncida^ 
t OAofi. on Gfr. 2. f nid. II Stfn. frm. 1. 1. 
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TariouB kinds ; or mental, as cupidity, anger, and other 
passions: the two remaining sorts arise from external 
sources; one excited by some mundane being; the other, 
the agency of a being of a superior order, or produced 
by a fortuitous cause. 

True and perfect knowledge, by which deliveranoe from 
evil of every kind is attainable, consists in rightly discrimi* 
nating the principles, perceptible and imperceptible, of the 
material world, from the sensitive and cognitive principle 
which is the immaterial soul. Thus the C&ric& premises, 
that “ the inquiry concerns means of precluding the three 
** sorts of pain ; for pain is embarrassment. Nor is the 
** inquiry superfluous, because obvious means of alleviation 
** exist ; for absolute and final relief is not thereby accom- 
“ plished. The revealed mode is, like the temporal one, 
** ineffectual : for it is impure ; and it is defective in some 
** respects, as well as excessive in others. A method, dif- 
** ferent from both, is preferable; consisting in a discrimi- 
** imtive knowledge of perceptible principles, and of the 
** imperceptible one, and of the thinking soul.”* 

The revealed mode, to which alluaon is here made, is 
not theological doctrine with the knowledge of first prin- 
mples, insuring exemption from transmigration; but per> 
ibrmanoe of reli^ous ceremonies enjiuned in the practical 
VidaSf and especially the immolation of victims, fi>r which 
a heavenly reward, a place among the Clods, is promised. 

It is not pure, observes the schdiast, for it is attended 
with the daughter of animals, whidi if not sinful in such 
cases, is, to say the least, not harmless. The merit of it, 
therefine, is <ff a mixed nature. A particular precqrt ex- 
presses, ** slay the consecrated victim but a general 
maxim ordains, " hurt no sentimit bong.” It is ddective, 
dnce even the Qods, Indba and the rest, perish at the 


Cfr. 1 sttd 2 with Schoiia. 
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appointed period. It is in other respects excessive, since 
the felicity of one is a source of unhappiness to another. 

Visible and temporal means, to which likewise reference 
is made in the text, are medicine and other remedies for 
bodily ailment ; diversion alleviating mental ills ; a guard 
against external injury; charms for defence from accidents. 
Such expedients do not utterly preclude sufferance. But 
true knowledge, say Indian philosophers, does so; and 
they undertake to teach tlie means of its attainment. 

By three kinds of evidence, exclusive of intuition, which 
belongs to beings of a superior order, demonstration is 
arrived at, and ceilainty is attained, by mankind : namely, 
perception, inference, and affirmation.’*^ All authorities 
among the Sanc^At/as (Patanjali and Capila, as well 
as their respective followers) concur in asserting these. 
Other sources of knowledge, admitted in different systems 
of philosophy, are reducible to these three. Comparison, 
or analogy, which the logicians of G6tama’s school add 
to that enumeration, and tradition and other arguments, 
which Jaimini maintains (rez. capacity, aspect, and priva- 
tion of four sorts, antecedent, reciprocal, absolute, and total), 
are all comprehended therein. Other philosophers, who 
recognise fewer sources of knowledge, as CharvAca, who 
acknowledges perception only, and the Vaiseshicas, who 
disallow tradition, are rejected as insufficient authorities.*!* 

Inference is of three sorts, equally admitted by the schools 
of the Sanc^hya and G6tama*s Nyaya^ and in all distin- 
guished by the same denominations. The consideration of 
them more properly belongs to the dialectic philosophy 
than to this, and may therefore be postponed. It will be 
here sufficient to state the simplest explanation furnished 
by scholiasts of the Carica and Sutras, without going into 
the diflferences which occur in their expositions. 

0?r.4. Pat , ]. 7. Cftp . 1. 
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One sort, theh, is the inference of an effect from a cause ; 
the second is that of a cause from an effect; the third. is 
deduced from a relation other than that of cause and effect. 
Examples of them are, 1st. Rain anticipated from a cloud 
seen gathering. 2d. Fire concluded on a hill, i/vhence 
smoke ascends. 3d. A flower’s appropriate colour pre- 
sumed where its peculiar scent is noticed ; or motion of the 
moon’s orb, deduced from observation of it in different 
aspects ; or salthess of the sea, concluded from that of a 
sample of sea water; or bloom surmised on mangoe-trees in 
general, when an individual mangoe-tree is found in blossom. 

In regard to the third kind of evidence, tradition or right 
affirmation,^ explained as intending true revelation,^ com- 
mentators understand it to mean the Vedas or sacred writ, 
including the recollections of those gifted mortals, who 
remember passages of their former lives, and call to mind 
events which occurred to them in other worlds; and exclud- 
ing, on the other hand, pretended revelations of impostors 
and barbarians. 

In a dialogue cited from the VtdaSj one of the inter- 
locutors, the holy JaigIshavya, asserts his pmsence, and 
consequent recollection of occurrences, tlu'ough ten reno- 
vations of the univci'se {Mahasarga). 

In a more extended sense, this third kind of evidence is 
the affirmation of any truth, and comprises every mode of 
oral information or verbal communication whence knowledge 
of a truth may be drawn. 

From these three sources, by the right exercise of judg- 
ment and due application of reasoning, true knowledge is 
derived, consisting in a discriminative acquaintance with 
principles; which, in the Sandhya system, are reckoned 
to be not less than twenty-five ; viz. 
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1. Nature^ PraenH or M&la-praenti, tbe root or plastic 

origin of all: termed the chief one: the umYcrsalf 

material cause j identified by the cosmogony of the Pvt&Am 
(in several which the Siau^hya philosophy is followed) 
with Jt6,y& or illusion ; and, by mythologists, with Br&hwiff 
the power or energy of BrahmA. It is eternal matter, 
undiscrete ; undistinguishable, as destitute of parts ; infin^ 
rible, fiom its efiects : being productive,, but no production. 

2. Intelligence, called Bud^hi and Mahat or the great 
one: the first production of nature, increate, prolific; being 
itsdf productive of other principles. It is identified by tbe 
mythological S&adhya with the Hindu triad of Gods. A 
very remarkable passage of the MaUya-puraAa cited in the 
S&ac’hyors&raf after declaring that the great principle is 
produced ** from modified nature,” proceeds to affirm, 
** that the great one becomes distinctly knovm as three 
** Gods, through the influence of the three qualities of 
** goodness, foulness, and darkness ; * being one person, 
** and three Gods,’ (^ca miartis trayS devaK), namely, 
** BrahmA, Vishnu, and MahAswara. In the aggie- 

gate it is the deity ; but, distributive, it appertains to 
** individual beings.” 

3. Gonsdousness, termed Ahancara, or more properly 
egotism, whieh is the literal sense of the term. The pecu- 
liar and appropriate function of it is iabhimana) selfish 
conviction; a belief that, in perception and meditation, I” 
am concerned; that the objects of sense concern me-; in 
short, that I am. It proceeds from the intdlectual prin- 
ciple, and is productive cS those which follow. 

4 — 8. .Kve subtile particles, rudiments, or atoms, deno- 
minated Tanm&tra; perceptible to beings of a superior order, 
but unapprehended by the grosser senses of mankind: derived 
from the conscious principle, and themselyes productive of 
the five grosser elements, earth, water, fire, air, and space. 
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9—19. Eleven organs of sense and action, winch also 
are productions of the conscious principle. Ten are ex- 
ternal : viz. five of senee, and five of action. The eleventh 
is internal, an organ both of sense and of action, termed 
manat or mind. The five instraments of sensation are, the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. The five 
instraments of action are, 1st, voice, or the organ of speech; 
2d, the hands; 3d, the feet; 4th, the excretory termination 
of the intestines; 6th, the organ of generation. Mind, 
serving both for soise and action, is an organ by aflSnily, 
being cognate with the rest. 

These eleven organs, with the two prindples of intelligence 
and consciousness, are thirteen instruments of knowledge : 
three internal, and ten external, likened to three warders 
and ten gates.* 

An external sense perceives ; the internal one examines ; 
consciousness makes the selfish application: mrd intellect 
resolves : an external organ executes. 

20 — ^24. Five elements, produced from the five elementary 
particles or rudiments. 1st. A diffused, etherial fluid (jacasa), 
occupying space : it has the property of audibleness, being 
the vehicle of sound, derived from the sonorous rudiment or 
etherial atom. 2d. Air, which is endued with the properties 
of audibleness and tangibility, being sensible to hearing and 
touch; derived from the tangible rudiment, or aerial atom. 
3d. Fire, whi^ is invested with properties of audibleness, 
tangibility, and colour; sensible to hearing, touch, and 
sight: derived from the colouring rudiment or igneous 
atom. 4th. Water, which possesses the properties of audi- 
bleness, tangibility, colour, and savour; being sensible to 
hearing, touch, sight, and taste: derived from the savoury 
rudiment or aqueous atom. 6th. Earth, which unites the 
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properties of audibleness, tangibility, colour, savour, and 
odour ; being sensible to hearing, touch, sight, taste, and 
smeli : derived from fhe odorous rudiment or terrene atom. 

23. Soul, termed Purusha, Punuts, or Atman; which is 
neither produced nor productive. It is multitudinous, indi- 
vidual, sensitive, eternal,, unalterable, immaterial. 

The tlieistical Sanc'hya recognises the same principles ; 
understandii^, however, by Purusha, not individual soul 
alone, but likewise God (Iswara), the ruler of the world. 

These twenty-five principles are summarily contrasted in 
the Carica. ** Nature, root of all, is no production. Seven 
** principles; die great or intellectual one, &c. are pro- 
** ductions and productive. Sixteen are productions (unpro- 

ductive). Soul is neither a production nor productive.”* 

To this passage a close resemblance will be remarked in 
one which occurs at the beginning of Ebiuena’s treatise 
De Divisione Naturae, where he distinguishes these four : 
** That which creates and is not created ; that which is 
** created and creates ; that which is created and creates 
** not ; and that which neither creates nor is created.”*!' 

In several of the Upanishads of the Vedas a similar dis- 
tribution is affirmed, viz. “ eight productive principles and 
“ sixteen productions.”:}; 

It is for contemplation of nature, and for abstraction from 
it, that union of soul with nature takes place, as the halt 
and the blind join for conveyance and for guidance (one 
bearing and directed ; the other home and directing). By 
that union of soul and hature, creation, conristing in the 
development of intellect and the rest of the principles, is 
effected. 

The soul’s wish is fruition or liberation. For either pur- 
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pose^ it is in the first place invested with a subtile person, 
towards the forjnation of which the eVolution of principles 
proceeds no further than the elementary rudiments.* This 
is composed then of intellect, consciousness, and mind, as 
well as the rest of the organs and instruments of life, con- 
joined with particles, or elementary rudiments, of five sorts: 
thus seventeen principles enter into its composition. + 

This person or subtile frame, termed linga^ linga-sarira^ 
or sueshma'-sariraj is primeval, produced from original 
nature at the earliest or initial development of principles. 
It is unconfined ; too subtile for restraint or hindrance (and 
thence termed atitahicaj surpassing the wind in swiftness); 
incapable of enjoyment until it be invested with a grosser 
body, affected nevertheless by sentiments. 

This is termed the rudiniental creation (jlanmatra^saTgii). 

The notion of an animated atom seems to be a compro- 
mise between the refined dogma of an immaterial soul, and 
the difficulty which a gross understanding finds in grasping 
the comprehension of individual existence, unattached to 
matter. 

The grosser body, with which a soul clad in its subtile 
person is invested for the purpose of fruition, is composed of 
the five elements ; or of four, excluding the etherial, accord- 
ing to some authorities; or of one earth alone, according to 
others. I That grosser body, propagated by generation, is 
perishable. The subtile person is more durable, transmi- 
grating through successive bodies, which it assumes, as a 
mimic shifts his disguises to represent various characters. 

According to Capila,^ as he is interpreted by his scho- 
liast, there is intermediately a corporeal frame composed of 
the five elements, but tenuous or refined. It is termed 
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amt^khma ktrinif and is the vehicle of the subtile 
persns. 

It is this, ndher than the subtile poson itself, which 
in Patanjali’s YSget^ira is conceived to extend, like 
the flame ct a lamp over its wick, to a small distance above 
the skull. 

The coiporeal creation (jbhauticorsarga), (xmsisting of 
souls invested with g^ross bodies, comprises eight orders 
of superior beings and five of mferior; which, together 
with man, who fimns a class apart, constitute fourteen 
oidmu of beings, distributed in three worlds or classes. 

The eight superior orders of beings beer appellations 
fiimiliar to Hindu theology ; Brahma, Prt^apaBt, Indra$, 
PUrU, Qomtharvat, Yacthas, Racshaaat, and PUachasi 
gods or deost-gods, demons and evil spirits. 

Ihe inferior orders of beings are quadrupeds, distin- 
guished in two orders ; birds ; reptiles, fishes, and insects ; 
vegetables and unoiganic substances. 

Abo^ \f the abode of goodness, peopled by beings of 
siqperior orders ; virtue prevails there, and consequent bliss, 
imperfect however, inasmuch as it is transient. Beneath 
is the abode of darkness or illusion, where beings of an 
inferior order dwell ; stolidity or dnlness is there prevalent. 
Between is the human world, where feulness or p«MMif>n 
predominates, attended with continual misery. 

Throughout these worlds, sentient soul experiences ill 
arising feom decay and death, until it be finally liberated 
fiom its union with person. 

Besides the grosser corporeal creation and the subtile or 
personal, all belon^ng to the material world, the Semchya 
distinguishes an intellectual creation (pratyayetsewga or 
hhaoortargd), consisting of the affections of intellect, its 
sentiments or faculties, which are enumerated in four 
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classes, as obstructing, disabUng, contenting, or perfecting 
the understanding, and amount to fifty. 

ObstructUms of the intellect are error, conceit, passion, 
hatred, fear: which ate scYerally dennniinntaii obscurity, 
lUurion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter darkness. These 
again are subdivided into sixty-two sorts ; errm comprising 
eight species; illunon, as many; extreme iUusion, ten; 
^oom, eighteen ; and utter darlmess, the same number. 

Error, or obscurity, mistakes irrational lutnre, intellect, 
consciousness, or any one of the five dementary atoms, 
for the soul, and imagines liberation to consist in absorption 
into one of those eight prolific principles. 

Goocdt, termed illusion, inu^aaes transcendent power, 
in any of its eight modes, to be deliverance firom evil. 
Thus beings of a superior order, as Indba and the rest of 
the gods, who possess transcendent power of every sort, 
conceive it to be perpetual, and believe themsdves im- 
mortal. 

Passion, called eritreme illusion, concerns ts* five objects 
of sense ; sound, tact, colour, savour, and odour ; reckoned 
to be twice as many, as difierent to man and to superior 
beings. 

Envy or hatred, denominated gloom, relates to the same 
ten objects of sense, and to dght-fold transcendent power, 
furnishing the means of their enjoyment. 

Fear, named utter darkness, regards the same dghteen 
subjects, and conasts in the dread of ill attendant on their 
loss by death or by deprivation of power. 

DisaUlity of intellect, which constitutes the second class, 
cmnprising twmity-aght spedes, arises from defect or injury 
of organs, which are deven : and to these eleven sorts are 
added the crmtraries of the two next classes, containing 
the one nine, and the other right species, making a total 
of twenty<«ight. Deafiiess, blindness, d^vation of taste. 
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uvant of smelly numbedness, dumbness, handlessness, lame- 
ness, costiveness, impotence, and madness, are disabilities 
preventing performance of functions. 

Content or acquiescence, which forms the third class, is 
either internal or external : the one four-fold, the other five- 
fold ; viz. internal 1st. Concerning nature ; as, an opinion 
that a discriminative knowledge of nature is a modification 
of that principle itself, with a consequent expectation of 
deliverance by the act of nature. 2d. Concerning the 
proximate cause ; as a belief that ascetic observances suffice 
to ensure liberation. 3d. Concerning time ; as a fancy 
that deliverance will come in course, without study. 4th. 
Concerning luck; as a supposition that its attainment 
depends on destiny. External acquiescence relates to ab- 
stinence from enjoyment upon temporal motives : namely, 
1st, aversion from the trouble of acquisition; or, 2d, 
from that of preservation; and, 3d, reluctance to incur 
loss consequent on use; or, 4tli, evil attending on fruition ; 
or, 6th, ofience of hurting objects by the enjoyment of 
them. 

The perfecting of the intellect is the fourth class, and 
comprises eight species. Perfection consists in the pre- 
vention of evil ; and this being three-fold, its prevention is 
so likewise ; as is the consequent perfection of the under- 
standing. This is direct. The remaining five species -are 
indirect, viz. reasoning ; oral instruction ; study ; amicable 
intercourse ; and purity, internal and external (or according 
to another interpretation, liberality). They are means of 
arriving at perfection. 

The Sanc'hya^ as other Indian systems of philosophy, is 
much engaged with the consideration of what is termed tlie 
three qualities {gund) : if indeed quality be here the proper 
import of the term ; for the scholiast of Capila under- 
stands it as meaning, not quality or accident, but substance. 
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a modificatioa of nature, fettering the soul ; conformably 
with another acceptation of guna, signifying a cord.* 

The first, and highest, is goodness (sattwa). It is alle- 
viating, enlightening, attended with pleasure and happi- 
ness; and virtue predonlinates in it. In fire it is prevalent; 
wherefore flame ascends, and sparks fly upwaixls. In man, 
when it abounds, as it does in beings of a superior orde;*, 
it is the cause of viitue. 

The second and middlemost is foulness or passion {rajas 
or tejasX It is active, urgent, and variable ; attended with 
evil and misery. In air it predominates, wherefore wind 
moves transversely. In living beings it is the cause of vice. 

The thirl and lowest is darkness {tamas\ It is heavy 
and obstructive ; attended witli sorrow, dulness, and illu- 
sion. In earth and water it predominates, wherefore they 
fall or tend downwards. In living beings it is the cause 
of stolidity. 

These three qualities are not mere accidents of nature, 
but are of its essence and enter into its composition. We 
** speak of the qualities of nature as we do of the trees of 
** a forest,” say the Sa7ic^hyasj\ In the Vedas they are 
pronounced to be successive modifications, one of the other: 

All was darkness : commanded to change, darkness took 

the taint of foulness ; and this, again commanded, as- 

sumed the form of goodness.” 

They co-operate for a purpose, by union of opposites : 
as a lamp, which is composed of oil, a wick, and flame, :{: 
substances inimical and contraiy. 

, Taking the three qualities by which nature is modified » 
for principles or categories, the number, before enumerated, 
is raised to twenty-eight ; as is by some authorities main- 
tained.§ 

• ViJMTAif. on Crr/». 1.60« t Sanvhya-sara. \ Cor. 13. 

§ ViJMYANA-Buicsuu in Sffnc’A^-drdrd and Capihi-bhdshya. 
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To the intdlect appertain dght modes, eSteda, or |»o- 
poties : four partaking of goodness ; mimely, nrtue, know- 
ledge, dispassion, and power; and four which are the 
reverse of those, and partake of darkness, viz. sin, error, 
inoontinency, and powerlessness. 

I^rtoe here intends moral or religious merit. Know- 
ledge is either exterior or interior; that is, temporal or spi- 
ritual. Interior or spiritual knowledge discriminates soul 
from nature, and operates its deliverance from evil. Exte- 
rior or temporal knowledge comprehends holy writ, aqd 
every science but self-knowledge. 

Dispassion likewise is either exterior or interior ; as pro- 
ceeding from a temporal motive, aversion from trouble ; or 
a sjnritual impulse, the conviction that nature is a dream, 
a mere juggle and illusion. 

Power is e^ht-fold : consisting inthefocultyof shrinking 
mto a minute form, to which every thing is pervious ; or 
enlarging to a g^antic body; or assuming levity (rising 
along a sunbeam to the solar orb) ; or possessing unlimited 
reach of organs (as touchii:^ the moon with the tip of a 
finger) ; or irresistible will (for instance, sinkii^ into the 
earth, as easily as in water); dominion over all beings ani- 
mate or inanimate ; foculty of changing the course of na- 
ture ; abilify to accomplish every tlung desired. 

The notion, that such transcendent power b attainable 
by man in thb life, b not peculiar to the Sane'hya sect : 
it is generally prevalent among the Hindus, and amounts to 
a beUef of magic. A Y6gi, imi^ined to have acquired 
such fimulties, b, to vulgar apprehension, a sorcerer, and is 
so represented in many a drama and popular tab. 

One of the four chapters of Patanjali’s Y6ga4&stra 
(the third), relates almost exdmdvely to thb subject, from 
which it takes ite title. It b full of directUms for bodily 
and mental exercises, consisting of intensely profound me- 
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ditation on syedal topics, accompanied by svppresrion of 
breath and restraint of the senses, while steadily maintain* 
ii^ prescribed postures. By such exercises, the adept 
acquires the knowledge of every thing past and future, 
remote or hidden ; he divines the thoughts of others ; guns 
the strength of an elephant, the courage of a lion, and 
the swiftness of the wind; flies in the air, floats in water, 
dives into the earth, contemplates all worlds at one glance, 
and performs other strange feats. 

But neither power, however transcendent, nor dispassion, 
nor virtue, however meritorious, suffices for the attainment 
of beatitude. It serves but to prepare the soul for that 
absorbed contmnplation, by which the great purpose of 
deliverance is to be accomplished. 

The promptest mode of attaining beatitude throt^h ab- 
sorbed contemplation, is devotion to God; consisting iii 
repeated muttering of his mystical name, the syllable 5ir, 
at the same time meditating its signification. It is this 
which constitutes efficacious devotion ; whereby the deity, 
propitiated, confers on the votary the boon that is sought ; 
precluding all impediments, and effecting the attainment of 
an inward sentiment that prepares the soul for liberation. 

** God, fSwARA, the supreme ruler,” according to Pa- 
TANJALi,* is a soul Or spirit distinct from other souls ; 
unaffected by the ills with which they are beset ; uncon- 
cerced with good or bad deeds and their consequences, 
and with fimcies or passing thoughts. In him is the 
** utmost omniscience. He is the instructor of the earliest 
** bemgs that have a be^nning (the deities of mythology); 
himself infinite, unlimited by time.” 

Capila, on the other hand, denies an fSwASA, ruler of 
the world by volition : alleging that there is no proof of 
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God’s existence, unperceived by the senses, not inferred 
from reasoning, nor yet revealed.* He acknowledges, in- 
deed, a being issuing from nature, who is intelligence abso- 
lute ; source of all individual intelligences, and origin of 
other existences successively evolved and developed. He 
expressly affirms, “ that the truth of such an ISwaba is 
demonstrated :”t the creator of worlds, in such sense 
of creation : for “ the existence of effects,” he says, “ is 
** dependent upon consciousness, not upon Iswara and 
“ all else is from the great principle, intellect.” Yet that 
being is finite ; having a beginning and an end ; dating 
from the grand development of the universe, to terminate 
with the consummation of all things. But an infinite being, 
creator and guide of tlie universe by volition, C a pi la posi- 
tively disavows. § “ Detached from nature, unaffected 

“ therefore by consciousness and the rest of nature’s tram- 
** mels, he could have no inducement to creation ; fettered 
*' by nature, he could not be capable of creation. Guid- 
* ance requires proximity, as the iron is attracted by the 
** magnet ; and, in like manner, it is by proximity that liv- 
ing souls govern individual bodies, enlightened by ani- 
“ mation as hot iron is by heat.” 

Passt^es of admitted authority, in which Goo is named, 
relate, according to Capila and his followers, either to a 
liberated soul or to a mythological deity, or that superior 
not supreme being whom mythology places in the midst of 
the mundane egg. 

Such is the essential and characteristic difference of Ca- 
pila’s and Patanjali’s, the atheistical and deistical, 
Sanc'hyas. 

In less momentous matters they differ, not upon points 
of doctrine, but in the degree in which the exterior exer^ 

l.'.U— 'J8; 3.52—5.5; 5.2-12; and 6. 64— 78. 
t Cap. 3. 55. t Cap. <>. Go and G6. k Cap, I- 
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cises, or abstruse reasoning and study, are weighed upon, 
as requisite prepai-ations of absorbed contemplation. Pa- 
TANjALi’s Y6ga-sastra is occupied with devotional exer- 
cise and mental abstraction, subduing body and mind: Ca- 
PiLA is more engaged with investigation of principles and 
reasoning upon them. One is more mystic and fanatical. 
The other makes a nearer approach to philosophical disqui- 
sition, however mistaken in its conclusions. 

The manner in which a knowledge of those principles or 
categories that are I'ecognised by the San&hyas may be 
acquired, is set forth in the Carica: Sensible objects 
become known by perception. It is by inference or rea- 
** soning, that acquaintance with things transcending the 
senses is attained: and a truth, which is neither to be 
directly perceived nor to be inferred by reasoning, is de- 
duced from revelation. For various causes, things may 
be imperceptible or unperceived ; distance, nbarness, mi- 
nuteness; confusion, concealment; predominance of other 
matters ; defect of organs or inattention. It is owing to 
the subtlety of nature, not to the non-existence of this 
original principle, that it is not apprehended by the 
** senses, but inferred irom its effects. Intellect and the 
rest of the derivative principles are effects ; whence it is 
concluded as their cause ; in some respects analogous, 
“ but in others dissimilar.”* 

Effect subsists antecedently to the operation of cause:” 
a maxim not unlike that ancient one, that nothing comes 
** of nothing for it is the material, not the efficient, cause, 
which is here spoken of. 

The reasons alleged by the Sanc^Ayasf are, that '^what 
exists not, can by no operation of a cause be brought 
into existence that is; effects are educts, rather than 
products. Oil is in the seed of sesamum before it is^ex- 
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pressed ; rice is in the hudi before it is peelecf ; milk is in 
the udder before it is drawn. Materials, too, are se- 
** lected, which are apt for the purpose milk, not water, 
is taken to make curds. “ Every thing is not by every 
means possible cloth, not earthen ware, may be made 
with yam. ** What is capable, does that to which it is 
** competent a potter does not weave cloth, but makes a 
jar, firom a lump of day, with a wheel and other imple- 
ments. The nature of cause and effect is the same a 
piece of cloth does not essentially differ from the yam of 
which it is wove ; as an ox does fix>m a horse : barley, not 
rice or peas, grows out of barley-corns. 

** There is a general cause, which is undistinguishable.”* 
This position is supported by divers arguments. ** Spedfic 
** objects are finite they are multitudinous and not uni- 
versal : there must then be a single all-pervading cause. 
Another atgument is drawn from affinity : “ homogeneous- 
ness indicates a cause.” An earthen jar implies a lump of 
clay of which it is made ; a golden coronet presumes a 
mass of gold of which it was fabricated : seeing a rigidly 
abstemious novice, it is readily concluded, says the scholiast, 
that his parents are of the sacerdotal tribe. There must 
then be a cause bearing affinity to effects which are seen. 
Another reason is “ existence of effects through energy 
there must be a cause adequate to the effects. A potter is 
capable of fribricating pottery : he makes a pot, not a car, 
nor a piece of cloth. The main argument of the Sane*hya» 
on this point is ** the parting or issuing of effects from 
cause, and the re-union of the universe.” A type of this 
is the tortoise, which puts forth its limbs, and again retracts 
them within its shell. So, at the general destraction or 
consummation of all things, taking place at an appointed 
period, the five elements, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, 
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constituting the three woilds, are withdrawn in the inverse 
order of that in which they proceeded from the primary 
principles, retaming step by step to their first cause, the chi^ 
and undistinguishable one, which is nature. 

It operates by means of the three qualities of goodness, 
foulness, and darkness. It does so by mixture ; as the 
confluence of three streams forms one river ; for example, 
the Ganges : or as threads interwoven constitute a piece of 
cloth : and as a picture is a result of the union of pigments. 
It operates by modification'* too : as water, dropped from 
a cloud, absorbed by the roots of plants, and carried into the 
fixiit, acquires special flavour, so are different objects diversi- 
fied by the influence of the several qualities respectively. 
Thus, from one cause, which is nature, spring three 
dissimilar worlds, observes the scholiast, peopled by gods 
enjoying bliss, by men suffering pain, by inferior aniinala 
affected with dulness. It is owing to prevalence of particu- 
lar qualities. In the gods, goodness prevails, and foulness 
and darkness are foreign ; and therefore are the gods su- 
premely happy. In man, foulness is prevalent, and good- 
ness and darkness are strangers ; wherefore man is eminently 
wretched. In animals, darkness predominates, and good- 
ness and foulness are wanting; and therefore are animals 
extremely dull. 

The existence of soul is demonstrated by several argu- 
ments :* ** The ateemblage of sensible objects is for 
another’s use;** as a bed is for a sleeper, a chair for a 
sitter: that other, who uses it, must be a senntive beir^ ; 
and the sensitive being is soul. The converse of sensibla 
objects endued with the three qualities, goodness, foulness, 
and darkness, indiscriminate, common, inanimate, and pro- 
lific, must exist, devmd of qualities, discriminate, and so 
forth: that is souL "There must be superintendence;*’ 
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as^ there is a charioteer to a car: the superihtendent of in- 
animate matter is soul. There must be one to enjoy” 
what is formed for enjoyment : a spectator, a witness of it : 
that spectator is soul. There is a tendency to abstrac- 
tion the wise and unwise alike desire a tennination of 
vicissitude : holy writ and mighty sages tend to that con- 
summation ; the final and absolute extinction of every sort 
of pain : there must then be a being capable of abstraction, 
essentially unconnected with pleasure, pain, and illusion : 
and that being is soul. 

There is not one soul to all bodies, as a string on which 
pearls are strung ; but a separate soul for each particular 
body. Multitude of souls” is proved by tlie following 
arguments.* Birth, death, and the instruments of life 
are allotted sevemlly if one soul animated all bodies, 
one being born, all would be bom ; one dying, all would 
die ; one being blind, or deaf, or dumb, all would be blind, 
or deaf, or dumb ; one seeing, all would see ; one hearing, 
all would hear ; one speaking, all would speak. Birth is 
the union of soul with instruments, namely, intellect, con- 
sciousness, mind and corporeal organs ; it is not a modifica- 
tion of soul, for soul is unalterable. Death is its abandon- 
ment of them ; notan extinction of it, for it is unperishable. 
Soul then is multitudinous. Occupations are not at one 
time universally the same if one soul animated all 
beings, then all bodies would be stirred by the same influ- 
ence, but it is not so : some are engaged in virtue, others 
occupied with vice ; some restraining passions, othem yield- 
ing to them ; some involved in error, others seeking know- 
ledge. Souls therefore are numerous. ** Qualities aflect 
** differently one is happy ; another miserable ; and 
again, another stupid. The gods are ever happy ; man, 
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unhappy ; inferior animab, dull. Were there but one soal, 
all would be alike. 

The attributes of the several principles, material and im- 
material, discrete and undiscrete, perceptible and impercepti- 
ble, are compared and contrasted. “ A discrete principle,*’ 
as is affirmed by the Satic'hyas,* ** is causable it is un- 
etemal, “ inconstant,” one while apparent, at another time 
evanescent: it is ** unpervading,” not entering into all; 
for effect is possessed with its cause, not cause with its 
effect : it is acted iipon, and ** mutable,” changing from one 
body to another : it is multitudinous ;” for there are so 
many minds, intellects, &c, as there are souls animating 
bodies : it is supported,” resting upon its cause : it is in- 
volvable, ** merging” one into another, and implying -one 
the other : it is “ conjunct,” consisting of parts or qualities ; 
as sound, taste, smell, &c. : it is governed,” or dependent 
on another’s will. 

The undiscrete prindple” is in all these respects the 
reverse : it is causeless, eternal, all pervading, immutable, 
or unacted upon ; single, as being the one cause of three 
orders of beingu; unsupported (relying but on itself); 
uninvolvable (not merging or implying) ; unconjunct ; con- 
sisting of no parts ; self-ruled. 

Discrete principles, as well as the undiscrete one, have 
the three qualities of goodness, foulness, and darkness: the 
one (nature) having them in its own right, as its form or pro- 
perties; the rest, because they are its effects: as black 
yam makes black cloth. They are undisctiminating or 
** indiscriminate ;” not distinguishing quality from quality, 
1^ confounding nature vrith qualities: for nature is not 
distinct from itself, nor are qualities separate from it. They 
are " objects” of appiehenrion and enjoyment for every 
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sdiU, external to discriminative knowledge^ but subjects of 
it. They are ** common,” like an utensil, or like a harlot. 
They are “irrational” or unsmitient; unaware of pain or 
pleasure : from an insensible lump of clay comes an in- 
sensible earthen pot. They are “ prolific one producing 
or generating another : nature producing intellect, and in- 
tellect generating consciousness, and so forth. 

Soul, on the contrary, is devoid of qualities ; it is discrimi- 
native ; it is no object of enjoyment ; it is several or pecu- 
liar ; it is sensitive, aware of pain and pleasure ; unprolific, 
for nothing is generated by it. 

In these respects it difiers from all the other principles. 
On certain points it conforms with the undiscrete principle, 
and differs from the discrete : in one regard it agrees with 
these and disagrees with the other : for it is not single, but 
on the contrary multitudinous ; and it is causeless, eternal, 
pervading, immutable, unsupported, unmerging or unim- 
plying, unconjunct (consisting of no parts), self-governed. 

The attributes of the perceptible, discrete principles and 
of the undiscrete, indefinite one, are considered to be proved* 
by the influence of the three qualities in one instance, and 
their absence in the converse ; and by conformity of cause 
and effect : an argument much and frequently relied upon. 
It concerns the material, not the efficient, cause. 

From the contrast between soul and the other principles, 
it follows, as the Carica ‘f* affirms, that “ soul is witness, 
“ bystander, spectator, solitary and passive. Therefore, by 
“ reason of union with it, insensible body seems sensible : 
“ and, though the qualities be active, the stranger (soul) 
** appears as the agent.” 

“ Though inanimate, nature performs the office of pre- 
“ paring tlie soul for its deliverance, in like manner as it is 
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** a fimctioii oS milk, an unintelligent substance, to noipsh 
"the calf.”* 

Nature is likened to a female dancer, exhibiting hersdf to 
soul as to an audience, and is reproached with shameless- 
ness for repeatedly exposing herself to the rude gaze of the 
spectator. " She desists, however, when she has sufficiently 
" shown herself. She does so, because she has been seen ; 
" he desists, because he has seen her. There is no further 
** use for the world : yet the connexion of soul and nature 
** still subsists.”t 

By attainment of spiritual knowledge through the study 
of principles, the conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth 
is learned : so the Caricd declares j; that " ndther I am, 
nor is aught mine, nor 1 exist.” 

" All which passes in consciousness, in intellect is reflected 
" by the soul, as an image which sullies not the crystal, 
" but appertains not to it. Possessed of this Sblf-know- 
“ ledge, soul contemplates at ease nature thereby debarred 

from prolific change, and precluded therefore from every 
" other form and effect of intellect, but that spiritual saving 
" knowledge.”! 

" Yet soul remains awhile invested with body ; as the 
" potter’s wheel continues whirling after the pot has been 
" fashioned, by force of the impulse previously given to it. 
" When separation of the informed soul from its corporeal 
" fiame at length takes place, and nature in respect of 
“ it ceases, then is absolute and final deliverance accom- 
" plished.”|| 

" Thus,” concludes the C&rica , " this abstruse knowledge, 
** adapted to the liberation of soul, wherein the origin, duiar 

• C8r t C»r. 69,61,66. 
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** tioD) and termination of ImngB are considered, has been 
** thoroughly expounded by the mighty saint. The sage 
** compassionately taught it to Asvbi, who communicated 
** it to PanchaSic’ha, and by him it was promulgated 
** to mankind.” * 


IX. 

On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 


PART II.* 


[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 92—118.] 


In the preceding essay, the Sanc'hya^ theistical as well 
as atheistical, was examined. The subject of the present 
essay will be the dialectic philosophy of G6tama, and 
atomical of CanAde, respectively called Nyaya ‘‘ reason- 
ing,” and Vautshica ** particular/' The; first, as its 
title implies, is chiefly occupied with the metaphysics of 
logic ; the second with physics: that is, with particulars” 
or sensible objects ; and hence its name. They may be 
taken generally as parts of one system, supplying each 
other’s deficiencies ; commonly agreeing upon such points 
as are treated by both, yet on some differing, and therefore 
giving origin to two schools, the Naiyayica and Vlaise^ 
sAica. 

From these have branched various subordinate schools of 
philosophy ; which, in the ardour of scholastic disputation, 
have disagreed on matters of doctrine or of interpietation. 
The ordinary distinction between them is that of ancients 
and moderns ; besides appellations derived from the names 
of their favourite authors, as will be more particularly no- 
ticed in another place. 

The text of 06 tama is a collection of sHitras or suc- 
cinct aphorisms, in five books or lectures,” each divided 

• Read at a public meeling of the Royal Aaiatic Society, Feb. 21, 1824. 
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into two ** days” or diurnal lessons ; and th^ again sub- 
divided into sections or articles, termed pracara/Aas, as 
relating to distinct topics. It is a maxim, that a section is 
not to consist of so little as a single s&tra; and to makn 
good the rule, some stress is occasionally put upon the text, 
either splitting an aphorism or associating it incongruously. 

CanIde’s collection of s&tras is comprised in ten lec- 
tures, similarly divided into two daily lessons, and these 
into pracaraAaSf or sections, containing two or more sditras 
relative to the same topic. 

Like the text of other sdences among the Hindus, the 
t&tra$ of G6tama and of CanAde have been explained 
and annotated by a triple set of commentaries, under the 
usual titles of Bhashya, Vartica, and T'ica. These (the 
Bhashya especially) are repeatedly cited by modem com- 
mentators, as well as by writers of separate treatises ; but 
(so far as has come under my immediate notice) without 
naming the authors ; and I cannot adventure, having no 
present opportunity of consulting the original scholia in a 
collective form, to assign them to their proper authors, 
from recollection of former researches. 

They are of high authority, and probably of great anti- 
quity ; and it frequently becomes a question with the later 
commentators, whether a particular passage is to be taken 
for a su^ra and part of the text, or for a gloss of the an- 
cient scholiast. 

Commentaries which are now at hand, and which have 
been consulted in the course of preparing the present trea- 
tise, are the Vartica-tatparyorparisudd^hi of the celebrated 
UdayanAchArya, and the VaTticart&tparyoriica of the 
no less celebrated VAchespati-miSra. The more modem 
scholia of ViSwanAt’ha upon G6tama’s text, and San- 
cARA-MisEA upon CanAde's, are those to which most 
frequent reference has been made for the present purpose. 
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Separate treatises of distinguished authors teach, and 
amply discuss, the elements of the science. Such are the 
Nyayw-lilavati of B allabha-AchArya, following chiefly 
CanAd£*s system. 

An easier, and more concise introduction than these 
abstruse and voluminous works afibrd, is found requisite 
to the initiatoiy study of the science. One of the most 
approved elementary treatises is the Tarca-hhasha of 
CksAVA-MisRA, author of many other tracts. Though 
adapted to the comprehension of the learner without the 
aid of a gloss, it has nevertheless employed the labour of 
many commentators, expounding and illustrating it. Among 
others may be named, in order of seniority, G6v£Rd’ham A- 
MisRA in the Tarca-hhashorpracaia; GaurIcAnta (au<^ 
thor likewise of the Sadyuctimuctavali) in the Bhavarfhon 
dipica; MAi)’havad£va (author of the Nyayasard) in the 
Tarca-hhasha-sarcb-manjari ; besides RAmalinga-crYti 
in the Nyaya-sangraha^ whose relative antiquity is less cer- 
tain; and Balibhadra, who is known to me only from 
GaurIcAnta’s citations. 

Another compendious introduction to the study of Indian 
logic is the Padarf ha-dipica by C6NDA-BHAff A,a noted 
grammarian, author of the Vaiyacararia hhiishanaj on the 
philosophy of grammatical structure. It does not appear to 
have had any commentator, and it needs none. 

Metrical treatises, or memorial verses, comprising the 
elements of the science, bear the ordinary denomination of 
Carica. A work of this description is the Cusumanjali^ 
with its commentary, by NArayana-tIrt’ha ; another, 
which likewise is expounded by its author, is the Nyaya- 
saneshipa of G6viNDA-BUAff A chArya. 

Elementary works only have been here spoken of. Dis- 
tinct treatises on divers branches of the whole subject, and 
on various emergent topics, are innumerable. No depart- 
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ment of sdeiice or literatoie has more engpged the atten-: 
tion of the Hindus than the Ny&ya; and the fruit of their 
lucubrations has been an infinity of volumes, among which 
are compositions of very celebrated schoolmen. 

The order observed, both by G6tama and by Ca^Ade, 
in delivering the precepts of the science which they engage 
to unfold, is that which has been intimated in a passage of 
the Vidas cited in the Bh&sJiya, as requisite steps of in- 
struction and study: viz. enunciation, definition, and in- 
vestigation. Enunciation iuddesa) is tlie mention of a 
thing by its name; that is, by a term signifying it, as 
taught by revelation : for language is considered to have 
been revealed to man. Definition ilacshaAa) sets forth a 
peculiar property, constituting the essential character of a 
thing. Investigation (paricsha) consists in disquisition 
upon the pertinence and sufficiency of the definition. Con- 
sonantly to this, the teachers of philosophy premise the 
terms of the science, proceed to the definitions, and then 
pass on to the examination of subjects so premised. 

In a logical arrangement the ^‘predicaments” {padart*hd)f 
or “ objects of proof,” are six, as they are enumerated by 
CanAdb;* viz. substance, quality, action, community, par- 
ticularity, and a^;regaiion or intimate relation : to which a 
seventh is added by other authors ; privation or negation, f 
Thus augmented, they compose a two-fold arrangement, 
positive and negative {bhava and abhava); the first com- 
prising six, the latter one.;]; 

The BcuidePhas, or followers of Bodd’ha, are said to 
identify the predicaments with knowledge (Jny&na); and 
according to the Ved&ntis, who are pantheists, the predica- 
ments are identified with the universal being (JBrahme) in 
whom all exists. § 
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other categories are alleged by different autliorities; as 
power or energy (ioeti); similarity or resemblance (jt&- 
drtsjfdii and many more. But the logicians of this school 
acknowledge but six, or at most seven, abovementioned. 

G6tama enumerates sixteen heads or topics: among 
which, proof or evidence, and that which is to be proven, 
are chief; and the rest are subsidiary or accessory, as 
contributing to knowledge and ascertainment of truth. 
Disputation being contemplated in this arrangement, several 
among these heads relate to controversial discussion. They 
are, 1st. proof ; 2d, that which is to be known and proven ; 
3d, doubt ; 4th, motive ; 5th, instance ; 6th, demonstrated 
truth ; 7th, member of a regular argument or syllo^sm ; 
8th, reasoning by reduction to absurdity ; 9th, determina- 
tion or ascertainment; 10th, thesis or disquisition; 11th, 
controversy; 12th, objection; 13tb, fallacious reason; 14th, 
perversion; 15th, futility; 16th, confutation.** 

The difference between these two arrangements is not 
considered to amount to discrepancy. They are held to be 
reccmcileable : the one more ample, the other more suo 
cinct ; but both leading to like results. 

The SSmdhya philosophy, as shewn in a former essay, f 
affirms two eternal principles, soul and matter ; (fer jtracnti 
or nature, abstracted from modifications, is no other than 
matter): and redroning, with these two permanent prin- 
ciples, snch as are trannent, they enumerate twenty-five. 

The iVyaya, as well as the S&ndhya, concur with other 
sdiools of ptychology in promising beatitude, or (,nihir6ya$) 
final excdlence; and (mdcsfia) deliverance from evil, frwthe 
reward of a thoroqgh knowledge of the principles whidi 
they teadi ; that is, of truth ; naeaning the conviction of 
the soul’s etonal existence separable from body. 


• O. I. 
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Soul thoi, as the Bh&$hya aflGhms, is tbit whidi is to 
be known and piOven. G6 tama, however, enumerates 
under this head, bendes soul, its associate bo4y, ‘the ex- 
ternal senses, things or the objects of sense (that is, the 
elements ; and his followers here take occasion to introduce 
CAtrAna’s six categories), intellect or understanding, mind 
or the eternal oi^;an, activity, foult, transmigration, fruit 
or consequence of deeds, pain or physical evil, and lastly, 
liberation ; making, together vnth soul, twelve (pramiya) 
olyects of proof, b^ng topics of knowledge reqmsite for 
deUverance. 

I. Evidence or proof (promoda) by which those objects 
are known and demonstrated, is of four kinds : perception; 
inference of three sorts (consequent, antecedent, and ana* 
logons); comparison, and affirmation (comprehending tra- 
dition, as well as revelation). Inference d priori concludes 
an eflfect from its cause ; inference d posteriori deduces a 
cause from its effect: another ground of inference is analogy. 
Or one sort is direct and affirmative; another indirect or 
negative ; and the third is both direct and indirect. 

Proof (pramana) is defined to be the efficient or espe* 
dal cause of actual knowledge: and this intends right 
notion (jajmbhava); exclimve, consequently, of wrong notion ; 
as error, doubt, and reduction to absurdity, and likewise 
exclusive of memory: for notion {anuhhava) ,is knowledge 
other than remembrance. 

Cause (.cararia) is tiiat which is efficadous, nectosarily 
preceding an effett that. cannot else be: and conversely, 
effect (fi&rya) is that which necessarily ensues and could not 
else be. 

For the relation of cause and effect, and for distinguish- 
ing different sorts of cause, connexion (sambaiidha) or 
relation, in general, most be cmisidered. It is two-fold : 
simide conjtmction (jsamySga), and aggregation or intimate 
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and constant r&ation (aoMoedya ) ; the latter being tbe con- 
nezion of things, whereof one, so long as they coexist, 
continues .united with the others fi)r example, parts and 
that which is composed of them, as yam and cloth ; for so 
long as the yam subsists the doth remains. Here the con> 
nexion of the yam and doth is intimate relation ; but that 
of the loom is simple conjunction. Consonantly to this 
distinctkm, cause is intimate or direct, producing aggre- 
gaticm or an intimately rdative effect, as day of pottery, 
or yam of doth : or it is mediate or indirect, being proxi- 
mate to the aggregating cause, as conjunction of yam, 
serving (or the production of doth : or thirdly, it is neither 
direct nor indirect ; but instramental or concomitant, as the 
loom. Of positive thii^ there must be three causes, and 
the most ^cadous is termed the chief or especial cause: 
of negative there is but one, wludi is the third abovemeiH 
tinned. 

This would be the place for an ample discusdon of the 
several sorts of proof abovementioned. But they are topics 
embradng too great a scope of disquidtion in the Hindu 
philosophy, to be adequately considered within the limits 
of the present essay. The subject, therefore, is reserved 
for future condderation, in a connected view of it, with rela- 
tion to the various Indian systems of philosophidng, after 
tiiey diall have been severally examined. 

II. 1. The first and most important of twelve olgects of 
evidence or matters to be proven, enumerated by G6 tam a, 
is soul.* It is the dte of knowledge or sentiment: die* 

. tinct fitom body and from the senses ; different for each 
individual coexistent person ; infinite; eternal; perceived by 
the mortal organ ; and demonstrated by its peculiar attri- 
butes, mtellect, &c. For knowledge, dedre, averdon, voli- 
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tum, pain and pleasure, severally and col?ectivdy, aif^e 
the existence of soul: since these are not universal attri- 
butes, as number, quantity, &c. common to all substances; 
but are peculiar and characteristic qualities, apprehended 
exclusively by one oi^n, as colour and other peculiar 
qualities are; yet belonging not to apparent substances, as 
earth, and the rest ; and arguing therefore a distinct sub- 
stratum, other than space, time and mind, to which uni- 
versal, not peculiar, qualities appertain. That distinct sub- 
stance, which is the substratum of those peculiar qualities, 
is the soul. 

This concerns the living soul the animating 

spirit of individual person. Souls then, as is expressly 
affirmed, are numerous. But the supreme soul (Para- 
matma) is one : the seat of eternal knowledge; demonstrated 
as the maker of all things.'!' 

The individual soul is infinite ; for whithersover the body 
goes there the soul too is present. It experiences the fruit 
of its deeds; pain or pleasure. It is eternal, because it is 
infinite ; for whatever is infinite is likewise eternal ; as the 
etherial element (dc^a). 

Beifig a substance, though immaterial, as a substratum 
of qualities, it is placed in CAdkoB’s arrangement as one 
of nine substances which are there recognised.*!’ 

It has fourteen qualities : viz. number, quantity, seve- 
ralty, conjunction, disjunction, intdlect, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and fiiculty of 
imagination. 

2. The second among matters to be proven in G6tama’s 
enumeration, is body. It is the site of effirrt, of organs of 
sensatiim, and of sentiment of pain or pleasure^ 

It is an ultimate compound ; the seat of soul's enjqy- 
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moat. It is a whole, composed of parts ; a framed sub- 
stance, not inchoative : associated with which, soul expe- 
riences firuition ; that is, immediate presence of pain or of 
pleasure, in relation to itself. 

It is the site of efS>rt ; not of motion simply, but of action 
tending to the attainment of what is pleasing, and to the 
removal of what is displeasing.* 

It is earthly ; for the qualities of earth are perceived in it : 
(namely, smell, colour, solidity, &c.) : and it is expressly 
pronounced so by more than one passage of ihe Vidas. 
According to some opinions, it consists of three elements, 
earth, water, and light or heat; for the peculiar qualities of 
those elements are perceptible in it, since it has smell, clam- 
miness, and warmth : or it consists of four, since there is 
inspiration as well as expiration of air : or of five, as indi- 
cated by odour, moisture, digestion, breath, and cavities.i* 
Those opinions are controverted by the Nyiiyd. I{ consists 
not of five, nor of four elements : else, as CanAde argues, 
it would be invisible ; for the union of visible with invisible 
objects is so : instance wind. Nor does it consist of three 
visible elements, nor of two ; for there is no intimate inchoa- 
tive union of heten^eneous substances.;]^ This last reason 
is alleged likewise by Capila : heterogeneous materials 
cannot enter into the same composition.^ 

Besides human and o&er bodies of this world, all which 
are terrene, there are, in other worlds, aqueous, igneous, and 
aerial bodies. In these, too, there is union with an element, 
for soul’s fiwtion.|| 

Earthly body is two-fold ; sexually bred, or not so bred : 
the first is dther viviparous or oviparous : the second results 
from concurrence of particles by an unseen or predestined 

* TSnv. Shdth. and Com. t A. 3. 1. 6; I— -5. 
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canse, andpc^liardispootionof'EtoiDs. ISiat siidi bmga 
are, is proved irom authority of the Vtdatf vriiich lereal 
creation of gods and demi-gods. 

Or the distinction is between snch as are propagated 
sexes OT are otherwise generated. The latter comprdiends 
equivocal generation of wonns, nits, maggots, gnats, and 
other vermin, considered to be bred in sweat at fermented 
filth; and germination of plants sprouting from the ground. 
Accoidini^y, the distinct stwts ^ body are five : 1st, uiH 
generated ; 2d, uterine or vivqparous ; 3d, oviparous ; 4th, 
cngaidered in filth ; 6th, v^etative or germinating.* 

3. Next, among objects of proof, are the organsof sensa- 
tion. An organ sense b defined as an instrument of 
knowledge, c<»joined to the body and impercqvtible to the 
senses.t 

There are five external cagans : smell, taste, s^t, touch, 
and hearing. They are not modifications of consciousness 
(as the Siau^hyat maintain), but material, constituted of the 
dements, earth, water, light, air, and ether, respectively.:]; 

The pu{d of the eye. b not the Organ of right (as the 
Saud^has afiirm); nor b the outer ear, at opoung of the 
auditory passage, the organ of hearing : but a ray of light, 
proceeding from the pupil of the eye towards the object 
viewed, is the visual organ ; and ether, contained in the 
cavity oT the ear, and communicating by intermediate ether 
with the object heard, b the organ of hearing. Ihatray of 
l%ht b not ordinarily viable ; just as the effulgence of a 
torch b unseen in meridbn sunslune. But under particu- 
lar circumstances, a glimpse of the vbual ray b obtained. 
For instance, in the dark, the eye of a cat or other 
prowling at night. 


* Pad. jy^. and Mloa. oa Cii. f Tare. BKM. 
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The oigan C[ Yinon ihw is Indd ; and, in like manner, 
the organ of hearing is etherial ; and that of taste, aqueous 
(as saliva) ; and of feeling, aerial ; and of smelling, earthly. 

The site of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye ; 
of the auditory organ, the orifice of the ear ; of the olfactory 
org^, the nostril or tip of the nose ; of the taste, the tip of 
the tongue ; of the feeling, the skin. 

Objects apprehended by the senses, are odour, flavour, 
colour, touch (or temperature), and sound; which are 
qualities appertaining to earth, water, light, air, and ether.* 

The existence of organs of sense is proved by inference, 
from the fact of the apprehenaon of those objects : for ap- 
prehension implies an instrument to efiect it, since it is an 
act, in like manner as the act of cutting implies an instru- 
ment, as an axe or a knife. 

Hie organs are six, induding an internal organ, termed 
manas, or mind : not five only, as the followers of Budd’h A 
maintain, disallowing an internal sense ; nor so many as 
deven, which the Saw^hyaa afibm, comprehending whh the 
senses the oigans of action, which they reckon five.*!' 

Mind is the instrument which effects the apprehension of 
pain, pleasure, or interior sensations ; and, by its union with 
external senses, produces knowledge of exterior objects ap- 
prehended through them, as cdour, &c., but not indepen- 
dently of those senses, for outward objects. 

: Its existence is proved by singleness of sensation : smce 
various sensations do not arise at one time to the same soul. 
They only seem to do so when pasdng rajndly, though- suc- 
cessively ; as a firebrand, whirled with velocity, seems a 
ring of fire. 

It is sing^; that is, fat each soul, one: not so many 
minds as there are external senses. AVhen it is conjoined 

t Gav. on Ctt. 


Q6t. 1. 1. 3. 6 
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with any one of the outward organs, knowledge is leoeired 
through tliat organ : when not so conjoined, none comes 
through that sense, but through any other with which it 
then is associated.* 

It is not infinite, being imperceptible to the touch, like 
the etherial element, as the itflmdasd maintains ; f but it 
is minutely small, as an atom. Were it infinite, it might be 
wnitftd witili every thing at once, and all sensations might 
be contemporaneous. It is imperceptible to sight, touch, 
and other senses, and is inferred from reasoning, as fiillows : 
There must be an instrument of apprehension of pain and 
pleasure, which instrument must be other than the sight, or 
any external sense ; for pain and pleasure are experienced 
thoi^h sight be warning. Such instrument of painful or 
pleasurable sensation is termed mind imantu). 

It is eternal, and is distinct from soul as well as finom 
body, with which it is merely conjoined. 

It is reckoned by CanAde among substances ; and is the 
substratum of eight qualities, none of which are peculiar to 
it, bong all common to other substances: viz. number, 
quantity, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
subsequence, and fiiculty.j; 

4. Next in G6tama's arrangement are the (orf An) ob> 
jects of sense ; that is, of the external senses : and he 
enumerates odour, taste, colour, feel, and sound, which are 
the peculiar qualities of earth, and the rest of the elements 
respectively.§ 

Under this head CftAav a places the categories (pad&rfha) 
of CanAde, irhich are ok ; substance, quality, &c. 

I. Substance is the intimate cause of an aggregate efiect 
or product: it is the site of qualities and of acticm; or 

* G6t. 1. 1. 3. 8. and 3. 2. 6. 
t Gav. on Cit. 


t Pad, Dip. 

II Gdr. 1. 3. 5. 
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that in which qoalities. abide, and in which action takes 
place.* 

Nine are enumerated, and no more are recognised. 
Darkness has been alleged by some philosophers ; but it is 
no substance ; nor is body a distinct one,; nor gold, which 
the ibnimaiMocas affirm to be a peculiar substance. 

Those specified by CanAde are : 

1. Earth, which bef^des qualities common to most sub- 
stances (as number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, 
disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, and 
faculty of velocity and of elasticity), has colour, savour, 
odour, and feel, or temperature. Its distinguishing quality 
is smell ; and it is succinctly defined as a substance odor- 
ous, f In some instances, as in gems, the smell is latent; 
but it becomes manifest by calcination. 

It is eternal, as atoms ; or transient, as aggregates. In 
either, those characteristic qualities are transitory, and are 
maturative, as affected by light and heat: for by union 
with it, whether latent or manifest, former colour, taste, 
smell, and temperature are in earth of any sort annulled, 
and other colour, &c. introduced. 

Aggr^ates or products are either organised bodies, or 
organs of perception, or unoigaiuc masses. 

Organised earthly bodies are of five sorts [see body]. 
The organ of smell is terreous. Unorganic masses are 
stones, lumps of clay. See. The union of integrant parts is 
hard, soft, or cumulative, as stones, flowers, cotton. See. 

2. Water, which has the qualities of earth ; excepting 
smell, and with the addition of viscidity. Odour, when 
observable in water, is adsdtitious, arising from mixture of 
earthy particles. 


CaA. 1. 1. 4. 1. Cfi$. and Com. Pad. Dip. 
t Ca«.2. 1.1.1. 
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‘ Tlie distinguishing quality oS water is coolness. It is 
accordingly defined as a substance cool to the feel. 

It is eternal, as atoms ; trenment, as aggregates. The 
qualities of the first are constant likewise; those of the 
latter incmistant. 

Organic aqueous bodies are bmngs abiding in the realm 
of VARuirA. The organ of taste is aqueous : witness the 
saUva. Unoiganic waters are rhrers, seas, rain, snow, hail, &c. 

It is by some maintained, that hail is pure water ren- 
dered solid by supetrention of an unseen virtue: others 
imagine its solidity to be owing to mixture of earthy 
particles. 

3. Ught is coloured, and illumines other substances; 
and to the feel is hot : which is its distinguishing quality. 
It is defined as a substance hot to tire feel. [Heat, then, 
and light, are identified as one substance.] 

It- has the qualities of earth, except smell, taste, and 
gravity. It is eternal, as atoms ; not so, as aggregates. 

Organic luminous bodies are beings abiding in the solar 
realm. The visual ray, which is the organ of sight, is lucid 
[see organs of perception]. Unoiganic light is reckoned 
foorfi>ld: earthy, celestial, alvine, and mineral, ilnother 
distinction concerns sight and feel ; as light or heat may be 
either latmit or manife^ in respect of both sight and feel, or 
differently in regard to either. Thus fire is both seen and 
felt; the heat of hot water is felt, but not seen ; moonshine 
is seen, but not felt ; the visual ray is neither seen nor felt. 
Terrestrious light is that, of which the fuel is earthy, as 
fire. Celestial is that, of which the fud is watery, as 
lightning, and metetxrs of various sorts. Alvine is that, of 
which the fuel is both earthy and watery : it is intestinal, 
which digests feod and drink. Mineral is that which is 
found in pts, as gold. For smne maintain that gold is 
solid light ; or, at least that the chief ingredient is light. 
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which is rendered solid by mixture with some particles of 
earth. Were it mere earth, it might be calcined by fire 
strongly urged. Its light is not latent, but overpowered 
by the colour of the earthy particles mixed with it. In the 
Mimiau&f however, it is reckoned a distinct substance, as 
before observed. 

4. Air is a colourless substance, sensible to the fed; 
being temperate (neither hot, nor cold). Besides this its 
distinguishing quality, it has the same common qualities 
with light, except fluidity (that is number, quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, subsequence, and 
fiiculty of dasticity and velocity). 

Its existence as a distinct substance is inferred from fed- 
ing. The wind, that blows, is apprehended as tdnperate, 
independently of the influence of light : and this tempera- 
ture, which is a quality, implies a substratum ; fer it cannot 
subsist without one : that substratum is air ; *di£^rent from 
water, which is cold; and from light, which is hot; and 
from earth, which is adventitiously warm by induction of 
light 

Air is either eternal as atoms, or transient as aggregates. 
Organic aerial bodies are beings inhabiting the atmosphere, 
and evil spirits {.Pisaehtu, &c.) who haunt the earth. The 
organ of touch is an aerial integument, or air diffused over 
the cuticle. Unorganic air is wind, which agitates trees 
and other tremulous objects. To these may be added, as 
a fourth Lind of aerial aggregates, the breath and other 
vital airs. 

6. Ether (acaidi, which is a substance that has the 
quality of sound. Besides that its peculiar and distin- 
guishing quality, it has number {viz. unity), quantity, 
individuality, conjunction, and disjunctiim. It is infinite, 
.one, and eternal. 

The existence of an etherial element as a. distinct . sab* 
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Stance is dWuoed, not fiom distinct perception, but fiom 
inference. Sound is a peculiar quality; fer, like colour 
and other peculiar qualities, it is apprehended by only one 
external organ of such beings as men are : now a quality 
abides in a substance which is qualified ; but neither soul, 
nor any one of the four elements, earth, water, light, and 
air, can be its substratum, for it is apprehended by the 
oi^^ of hearing : the qualities of earth, and the rest are 
not apprehended by the hearing, but sound is ; therefore it 
is not a quality of those substances ; nor is it a quality of 
time, space, and mind ; since it is a peculiar quality, and 
those three substances have none but such as are common 
to many: therefore a substratum, other than all these, is 
inferred; and that substratum is the etherial element. It 
is <MW ; for there is no evidence of diversity ; and its unity 
is congruous, as infinity accounts for ubiquity. It is infi- 
nite, because it is in eflfect found every where. It is eternal, 
because it is infinite. 

It appears white, from connexion with a lucid white orb ; 
as a rock-crystal appears red by association with a red 
object. The blue colour of a dear sky is derived, accord- 
ing to Patanjali, from the southern peak of the great 
mountain StmirUf which is composed of sapphire. On 
other sides of SunUru the colour of the sky is different, 
bdng borrowed from the hue of the peak which overlooks 
that quarter. Others suppose that the black colour of the 
pupil of the eye is imparted to the sky (blue and black 
bemg reckoned tinges of 'the same colour), as a jaundiced 
eye ^s every object ydlow. 

The organ of hearing is etherial, beii^ a portion of ether 
(6e6ia) confined in the hollow of the ear, and (as affirmed 
by the author of the Pad&rfha Spica) endued with a 
particular and imseen virtue. In the ear of a deaf man^. 
the portimn of ether which is there jsresent is devoid of that 
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particular Tirtue, and thoefore it is not a perfect and effi- 
cient auditory organ. 

6. Time is inferred fiom the relation of priority and sub- 
sequence, other than that of place. It is deduced from the 
notions of quick, slow, simultaneous, &c., and is marked 
by association of objects with the sun’s revolutions. 

Young is the reverse of old, as old is of young. This 
contrast, which does not concern place, is an effect, needing 
a cause other than place, &c. That cause is time. 

It has the qualities of number, quantity, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction. It is one, eternal, infinite. 

Though one, it takes numerous designations; as past, 
present, and future, with reference to acts that are so. 

7. Place, or space, is inferred from the relation of priority 
and subsequence, other than that of time. It is deduced 
from the notions of here and there. 

It has the same common qualities as time ; and like it, 
is one, eternal, infinite. 

Though one, it receives various derignations, as east, west, 
north, south. See., by association with the sun’s position. 

8. Soul, though immaterial, is conridered to be a sub- 
stance, as a substratum of qualities. It is eighth in 
GanAde’s arrangement. In GbTAMA’s it is first among 
thmgs to be proven [see before]. 

9. Mind, according to CanAde, is a ninth substance; 
and, in G6tama’s arrangement, it recurs in two places, as 
one of the twelve matters to be. proven ; and again, under 
the distinct head of organs of sensation, being reckoned an 
internal sense [see before]. 

Material substances are by CanAoe considered to be 
primarily atoms; and secondarily, a^regates. He main- 
. tains the eternity of atoms ; and their existence and aggie- 
' -i gation are explained as follows :* 


CaH, 2. 2. 2.' I. Cfift. &r. 
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The Hiote, which is seen in a snnbeam, is ^he smallest 
ceptible quantity. Being a substance and an effect, it must 
be composed of what is less than itself: and this likewise is 
a substance and an effect; for the component part of a 
substance that has magnitude must be an effect. This 
again must be composed of what is smaller, and that smaller 
thing is an atom. It is simple and uncomposed ; else the 
series would be endless : and, were it pursued indefinitely, 
there would be no difference of magnitude between a mus- 
tard-seed and a mountain, a gnat and an elephant, each 
alike contuning an infinity of particles. The ultimate atom 
then is simple. 

The first compound consists of two atoms: fi>r one does 
not enter into composition ; and there is no argument to 
prove, that more than two must, for incohation, be united. 
The next consists of three double atoms ; for, if only two 
were conjoined, magnitude would hardly ensue, since it 
must be produced either by size or number of particles ; it 
cannot be their size, and therefore it must be their number. 
Nor is there any reason for assuming the union of four 
double atoms, since three suffice to originate magnitude.* 
The atom then is reckoned to be the sixth part of a mote 
visible in a sunbeam.i* 

Two earthly atoms, concurring by an unseen peculiar 
virtue, the creative will of God, or time, or other competent 
cause, constitute a double atom of earth ; and, by concourse 
of three binary atoms, a tertiary atom is produced ; and, 
by concourse of four triple atoms, a quaternary atom; and 
so on, to a gross, grosser, or grossest mass of earth: thus 
great earth is produced ; and in like matmer, great water, 
from aquTOus atoms; great light, from lununous; and great 
air, firom aerial. The qualities that belong to the eflfect are. 


•Ctt. 
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those which apjiertained to the integrant part, or primary 
particle, as its material cause : and conversely, the qualities 
which bdong to the cause are found in the effect. 

The dissolution of substances proceeds inversely. In the 
integrant parts of an aggregate substance resulting from 
composition, as in the potsherds of an earthen jar, action 
is induced by pressure attended with velocity, or by simple 
pressure. Disjunction ensues ; whereby the union, which 
was the cause of incohation of members, is annulled ; and 
the intend substance, consisting of those members, is re- 
solved into its parts, and is destroyed ; for it ceases to sub- 
sist as a whole. 

II. Quality is closely united with substance; not, how- 
ever, as an intimate cause of it, nor consisting in motion, 
but common ; not a genus, yet appertainii^ to one. It is 
independent of conjunction and disjunction ; not the cause 
of them, nor itself endued with qualities. 

Twenty-four are enumerated. Seventeen only are, in- 
deed, specified in CanAdb’s aphorisms ;* but the rest are 
understood. 

1. Colour. It is a peculiar quality to be apprehended 
only by sight; and abides in three substances; earth, 
water, and light. It is a characteristic quality of the last ; 
and, in that, is white and resplendent. In water, it is 
white, but without lustre. In the primary atoms of both 
it is perpetual ; in their products, notso. In earth it is vari- 
able ; and sever colours are distinguished : viz. white, yel- 
low, green, red, black, tawny (or orange), i* and vari^ated. 
The varieties of these seven colours are many, unenume- 
rated. The six simple cdours occur in the atoms of 


• Ca«. 1.1. 2.2. and 1.1. 4. 2. 

t One commentator (MIdhavad£va) spccifieM blae in place of 
orange ; another (GaubIcXmta) omits iNith, reducing the colours to 
six. 
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earth; and the sevoi, including variegated, in its double 
atoms, and more complex forms. The colour of integrant 
parts is the cause of colour in the intend substance. 

2. Savour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
(mly by the organ of taste ; and abides in two substances, 
earth aid water. It is a characteristic quality of the last ; 
and in it is sweet. It is perpetual in atoms of water ; not 
so in aqueous products. In earth it is variable; and six 
sorts are distinguished : sweet, bitter, pungent, astringent, 
acid, and saline. 

3. Odour. It is a peculiar quality, to be apprehended 
only by the organ of smell ; and abides in earth alone, 
being its distinguishing quality. In water, odour is adsci> 
titious, being induced by union with earthy particles; as 
a dear crystal appears red by association mth a hollyhock, 
or other flower of that hue. In air also it b adsdtitious : 
thus a breeze, which has blown over blossoms, musk, cam- 
phor, or other scented substances, wafts flagrant particles 
of the blossoms, &c. The flowers are not tom, nor the 
musk diminished ; because the parts are replaced by a repro- 
ductive unseen virtue. However, camphor and other vola- 
tile substances do waste. 

Two sorts of odour are distinguished, fragrance and 
stench. 

4. Feel, and especially temperature. It is a peculiar 
quality, to be apprehended only by the skin or organ of 
feelii^. It abides in jfour substances ; earth, water, light, 
and air; and is a characteristic quality of the last. 

Three sorts are distinguished, cold, hot, and temperate. 
In water, it is cold ; in light, hot ; in earth and in air, 
temperate. Divers other sorts, likewise, are noticed; as 
hard and soft, and diversified, &c. ^ 

Tliese four qualities are latent' in minute substances, as 
atoms and double atoms ; manifest to perception in products 
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or aggregates of greater magnitude. A mote in a sunbeam 
may be seen, though not felt. The colour of the visual ray, 
or organ of sight, is ordinarily imperceptible. 

6. Number. It is the reason of perceiving and reckon- 
ing one, two, or many, to the utmost limit of numeration. 
The notion of number is deduced from comparison. Of 
two masses seen, this is one, and that is one : hence the 
notion of two, and so of more. 

It is an universai quality, common to all substances with- 
out exception. 

It is conffldered to be of two sorts, unity and multitude ; 
or of three, monad, duad, and multitude. Unity is either 
sternal or transient : eternal unity regards eternal things ; 
that which is unetemal, concerns effiscts or transitory sub- 
stances. 

6. Quantity. It is the spedal cause of the use and per- 
ception of measure. 

It is an universal quality, conunon to all substances. 

It is considered to be fourfold : great and small ; long 
and short. 

Extreme littleness and shortness are eternal ; as mind, 
or as atoms, whether single or double, &c. Extreme length 
and greatness (termed infinite) are likewise eternal, as ether. 

Within these extremes is inferior magnitude or finite 
quantity; which is unetemal. It is of various degrees in 
length and bulk, more or most; from the mote or tertiary 
atom, upwards, to any magnitude short of infinite. 

The finite magnitude of products or effects results firom 
number, she, or mass. Multitude of atoms, bulk of par- 
ticles, and heap of component parts, constitute magnitude. 
The latter, or cumulation of particles, concerns a loose 
texture. The others, close nr compact. 

Infinity transcends the senses. An object may be too 
great, as it may be too small, to be distinguished. 
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7. Individuality, severalty, or separateness, is a qualify 
common to all substances. 

It is of two sorts ; individuality of one or of a pair ; or it 
is manifold, as individuality of a triad, &c. Simple indi- 
vidualify is eternal, in respect of eternal things ; transient, 
in regard to such as are transitory. Individuality of a 
pair or triad, &c. is of course transitory : it results from 
comparison, as duad or triad does. 

8. Conjimction is a transient connexion. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is 
transitory. 

It' implies two subjects, and is threefold : arising from 
the act of either or of both, or else from conjunction ; being 
simple, or reciprocal, or mediate. The junction of a falcon 
perching, which is active, with the perch whereon it settles, 
which is passive, is conjunction arising from the act of one. 
Collision of fighting rams, or of wrestlers, is conjunction 
arising from the act of both. Contact of a finger with a 
tree occasions the conjunction of the body with the tree ; 
and this is mediate. 

9. Disjunction. It is the converse of conjunction; ne- 
cessarily preceded by it, and, like it, implying two subjects. 
It is not the mere negation of conjunction, nor simply the 
dissolution of it. 

The knowledge of this quality, as well as of its coun- 
terpart, is derived from perception. 

It is an universal quality incident to all substances and is 
simple, reciprocal, or mediate. A falcon taking flight from 
a rock, is an instance of disjunction ariring from the act of 
one of two subjects ; the active from the inactive. The 
parting of combatants, rams or wrestlers, is an example of 
disjunction arising from the act of both. Disjunction of 
the body and the tree, resulting from the disunion of the 
finger and the tree, is mediate. 
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10. — 11. Plidiity and posteriority. These qualities, being 
contrasted and oonelatiTe, are considered together. They 
are of two sorts, concerning place and time. In respect 
of place, they are proximity and distance; in regard to 
time, youth and antiquity. The one concerns (mtirto) defi- 
nite bodies, consisting of circumscribed quantity ; the other 
affects generated substances. 

The knowledge of them is derived from comparison. 

Two masses being situated in one place, nearness is de- 
duced from tlie conjunction of one with place as associated 
by comparison, referring primarily to the person of the spec- 
tator ; or, secondarily, to other correlatives of place. Where 
least conjunction of conjunct things intervenes, it is near- 
ness ; where most does, it is remoteness. Thus, Prayaga 
is nearer to Mat'hura than Casiy and Cast remoter from it 
than Prayaga. * 

In like manner, one of two masses, not restricted to 
place, is young, as deduced from the association of the 
object with time, by comparison discriminating that which 
is connected with least time. Another is old, which is 
connected with most time. Here time is determined by 
revolutions of the sun. 

12. Gravity is the pecuhar cause of primary descent or 
felling.* 

It affects earth and water. Gold is afiected by this 
quality, by reason of earth contained in it. 

In the absence of a countervailing cause, as adhesion, 
velocity, or some act of volition, descent results from tliis 
quality. Thus a cocoa-nut is withheld from fidling by ad- 
hesion of the foot-stalk ; but, this impediment ceasing on 
maturi^ of the finit, it. falb. 

According to Udayana AchArya, gravity is impercep- 


Tare. BbAA. and Pad. Dip. 
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tible, but to be mferred from the act of felling. Ballabha 
« maintains, that it is perceiTed in the poation of a thing de> 
scending to a lower ntuation. 

Levity is not a distinct quality, but the negation of 
gravity. 

13. Fluidity is the cause of original trickling.* 

It effects earth, light, and water. It is natural and es- 
sential in water; adscititious in earth and light; bring 
induced by exhibition of Are in molten substances, as lac, 
gold, &c. 

Fluidity is perceptible by the external senses, sight and 
touch. 

In hail and ice, fluidity essentially subsists ; but is ob- 
structed by an impediment ariring firom an unseen virtue 
which renders the water solid. 

14. Viscidity is the quality of clamminess and cause of 
agglurinarion. It abides in water only. In oil, liquid but- 
ter, &c., it results from the watery parts of those liquids.i* 

15. Sound is a peculiar quality of the etherial element, 

and is to be apprehended by the hearing. It in 

that element exclusively, and is its characteristic quality. 
Two sorts are distinguished : articulate and mu8ical.;|; 

To account for sound originating in one place bring 
heard in another, it is observed, that sound is propagated by 
undulation, wave after wave, radiating in every direction, 
from a centre, like the blossoms of a Nauclea. It is not the 
first, nor the intermediate wave, that is the sound heard, 
but the last which comes in contact with the organ of hear- 
ing ; and therefore it is not quite correct to say, that a drum 
has been heard. Sound ori^nates in conjunction, in dis- 
junction, or in sound itself. The conjunction of cymbals, 
or that of a drum and stick, may serve to exemplify the 

7brc. Bhith, and Pad, Dip. t Ibid, and Siddh. Sanp, 

t Ibid, and Gau. tie. 
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first. It is tke instmmental cause. The rustling of leaves 
is an instance of disjunction being the cause of sound. In 
some cases, sound becomes the cause of sound. In all, the • 
conformity of wind, or its calmness, is a concomitant cause : 
for an adverse wind obstructs it. The material cause is in- 
every case the etheiial fiuid ; and the conjunction of that 
with the sonorous subject is a concomitant cause. 

The HimllmA affirms the eternity of sound. This is con- 
tested by the Nmyayieeut who maintain, that were it 
eternal, it could not be appreliended by human organs cS 
sense. 

16 — 23. The eight following qualities are perceptible by 
the mental organ, not by the external senses. They are 
quabties of the soul, not of material substanc^. 

16. Intelligenoe (hud^ht) is placed by CanAdb among 
qualities ; and by G6 tama, fifth among objects of proof. 
It will be noticed in that place. • 

17 and 18. Pleasure and pain are among qualities enumer- 
ated by CAiriDE. Pain- or evil is- placed by G6tama 
among objects of proof; where (under the head of deliver- 
ance) it will be further noticed, with its converse. 

19 and 20. Desire and aversion are the two next in order 
among qualities. Desire is the wish of pleasure and of hap- 
piness, and of absence of pain. Passion is extreme desire ; 
it is incident to man and inferior beings. The supreme 
being is devoid of passion. Neither does desire intend 
God’s will, - nor a saint’s wish. Aversion is loathing or 
hatred. 

21. Volition (yatna), effiirt or exertion, is a determina- 
tion to action productive of gratification. Desire is its oc- 
casion, and perception its reason. Two sorts of perceptible 
effort are distinguished : that proceeding fiom desire, seek- 
ing what is agreeable ; and that which proceeds firom aver- 
sion, diuimii^ what is loathsome. Another species, which- 
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escapes sensation or perception, but is inferred fit>m analogy 
of spontaneous acts, comprises animal functions, having for 
a cause the vital unseen power. 

Volition, desire, and intelligence, are in man tinnsitory, 
variable, or inconstant. The will and intelligence of God 
are eternal, uniform, constant. 

22 and 23. Virtue and vice {.D'harma and AdCharmd), 
or moral merit and demerit, are the peculiar causes of 
pleasure and of pain respectively. The result of perform- 
ing that which is enjoined, as sacrifice, &c. is virtue ; the 
result of doing that which is forbidden, is vice. They are 
qualities of the soul; imperceptible, but inferred from 
reasoning. 

The proof of them is deduced from transmigration. The 
body of an individual, with his limbs and organs of sense, 
is a result of a peculiar quality of his soul ; since this is the 
cause of that individual’s fruition, like a thing which is pro- 
duced. by his efibi't or volition. The peculiar quality of the 
soul, which does occasion its being invested with body, 
limbs, and oigans, is virtue or vice : for body and the rest 
are not the result of effort and volition.* 

24. The twenty-fourth smd last quality is fiiculty (sans- 
cara). This comprehends three sorts. 

Velocity (vega), which is the cause of action. It con- 
cerns matter only; and is a quality of the mental oigan, 
and of the four grosser elements, earth, water, light, and 
air. It becomes manifest from the perception of motion. 

Elasticity (st’hitisfh&vaea) is a quality of particular tan- 
gible, terrene objects; and is the cause of that peculiar 
action, whereby an altered thing b restored to its prbtine 
state, as a bow unbends and a strained brandi resumes its 
former position. It is imperceptible ; but b inferred from 
the fact of the restitution of a thing to its former cond ition. 


7’aiv. BkMk. 
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Imaginatiolt (bh&van6) is a peculiar quality of the soul, 
and is the cause of memory. It is a result of notion or 
recollection; and being excited, produces remembrance: 
and the exciting cause is the recurrence of an association ; 
that is, of the sight or other perception of a like object. 

III. The next head in CANina’s arrangement, after 
quality, is action (carme). 

Action consists in motion, and, like quality, abides in 
substance alone. It affects a nngle, that is a finite sub- 
stance, which is matter. It is the cause (not aggregative, 
but indirect) of disjunction, as of conjunction: that is, a 
fresh conjunction in one place, after annulment of a prior 
one in another, by means of disjunction. It is devoid of 
quality, and is transitory. 

Five sorts are enumerated: to cast upward; to cast 
downward ; to push forward ; to spread horizontdly ; and, 
fifthly, to go on : including many varieties under the last 
comprehensive head. 

IV. Community iSamanycd, or the condition of equal 
or like things, is the cause of the perception of conformity. 
It is eternal, single, concerning more than one thing, 

a property common to several. It abides in substance, in 
quality, and in action. 

Two degrees of it are distinguished: the highest, con- 
cerning numerous objects; the lowest, concerning few. 
The first is existence, a common property of all. The 
latter is the abstraction of an individual, varying with age, 
in dimensions, yet continuing identical. A third, or inter- 
mediate degree, is distinguished, comprehended in the firs^ 
and includmg the latter. These three degrees of commu- 
nity correspmid neatly with genus, species, and individual. 

In another view, community is two-fold: viz. genus ^&tt) 
and discriminative property (.up&Mt), or species. 

The Baud^hat are cited as dating this category, and 
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maintaming that indiTidiials only have enstaooey and that 
abstraction is ialse and deceptive. This, as well as other 
controverted pdnts, will be further noticed at a future 
opportunity. 

y. Difference (tnl&Aa), or particularity, is the cause of 
poueption of exclusum. It affects a particular and single 
object, which is devoid of community. It abides in eternal 
substances. Such substances are mind, soul, time, place ; 
and the ethoial element ; and the atoms of earth, water, 
light, and air. 

VI. The sixth and last of Can Ana’s categories is aggre- 
gation (tamav6ya), or perpetual intimate rdation. It has 
been already briefly noticed. 

VII. To the six affirmative categories of Ga^Adb, buC" 
ceeding writm add a seventh, which is n^ative. 

Negation or privation {abhSvtii is of two sorts ; universal 
and mutual. Universal nation comprehends three species, 
antecedent, emergent, and absolute. 

Antecedent privation (pragabk&va) is present negation of 
that which at a future time will be. It is negation in the 
macerial cause previous to the production of an effect; as, 
in yam, prior to the fabrication of cloth, there is antecedent 
privation of the jnece of cloth which is to be woven. It is 
without begiiming, for it has not been produced; and has an 
end, foritvrillbe terminated the production of the effect. 

Emergent privation is destruction (dkwansa), or cessation, 
of an effect. It is negation in the cause, subsequent to the 
production of the effect : as, in a broken jar, (smashed by 
the blow of a mallet) the negation of jar in the heap of 
potdierds. It has a commencement, but no end ; for the 
destruction of the effect cannot be undone . 

Absolute neg^atUm extends through all times, past, pre- 
sent, and future. It has neithw b^inning nor end. For 
example. Are in a lake, colour in wr. 
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Mutual privution is difference (Jbhidd), It is reciprocal 
negation of identity^ essence, or respective peculiarity. 

6. To return to G6tama*s arrangement. The fifth 
place, next after objects of sense, is by him allotted to intel- 
ligence (JbudtFhQf apprehension, knowledge, or concep- 
tion ; defined as that which manifests, or makes known, a 
matter. 

It is two-fi>Id; notion and remembrance. Notion (ana- 
bhava) includes two sorts ; right and wrong. Right notion 
is such as is incontrovertible. It is derived from 
proof, and is consequently fourfold ; viz. from perception, 
or inference, or compfuiscm, or revelation : -finr example: 1st, 
a jar perceived by undisordered organs ; 2d, fire inferred 
from smoke ; 3d, a gayal* recognised from its resemblance 
to a cow ; 4th, celestial happiness attainable through sacri- 
fice, as inculcated by the Vidaa. 

Wrong notion deviates from troth, and not derived 
from proof. It is threefold : doubt ; premises liable to re- 
duction to absurdity; and error (for example, mistaking 
mother-o’-peari for silver). 

Remembrance (smoraria), likewise, is either right or wrong. 
Both occur, and right remembrance especially, while awake. 
But, in sleep, remembrance fe wrong. 

6. The sixtii place among objects of proof is allotted to 
mind. It has been already twice noticed; viz. among 
organs of sense, and again among substances. 

7. Activity ^oortMt) is next in order. It is determina- 
tion, the result of pasrimi, and the cause of virtue and vice, 
or merit and demerit ; according as the act is one enjoined 
or forlndden. It is oral, mental, cnr corporeal ; not com- 
prehending unccmscious vital functions. It is the reason of 
all worldly proceedings. 

8. From acts proceed feults {d6$ha) : including under 

* BM’gavMU As. ftes, vol. viii. p. 487. 
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this designation, passion or extreme desh«; aversion or 
loathing ; and error or delusion (.tnSha). The two first of 
these are reckoned by CanAdb among qualities. 

9. Next in 66tama’s arrangement is (pretya-bhava) the 
condition of the soul after death ; which is transmigration : 
for the soul, being immortal, passes from a former body 
which perishes, to a new one which receives it. This is a 
reproduction (punar-utpatti). 

10. Retribution (p’hald) is the fruit accruing from faults 
which result firom activity. It is a return of fruition ipunar- 
bhSga), or experience of pleasure or pain, in association with 
body, mind, and senses. 

11. Pmn, or anguish, is tlie eleventh topic of matters to 
be proven. 

12. Deliverance fi'om pain is beatitude : it is absolute 
prevention of every sort of ill ; reckoned, in this system of 
philosophy, to comprehend twenty-one varieties of evil, 
primary or secondary : viz. 1 , body ; 2 — 7, the six oi^ans 
of sense ; 8 — 13, six objects ivishaya) of sensation ; 14 — 19, 
six sorts of apprehension and intelligence (jbudcThi ) ; 20, 
pain or angmsh ; 21, pleasure. For even this, being tainted 
with evil, is pain ; as honey drugged with poison is reckoned 
among deleterious substances. 

This liboation from ill is attained by soul, acquainted 
with the truth (.tattea), by means of holy science ; divested of 
passion through knowledge of the evil incident to objects ; 
meditating on itself ; and, by the maturity of self-knowledge, 
making its own essence present ; relieved from impediments ; 
not earning fresh merit or demerit, by deeds done with 
desire ; discerning the previous burden of merit or demerit, 
by devout contemplation ; and acquitting it through com- 
pressed endurance of its firait ; and thus (previous acts being 
annulled, and present body departed, and no future body ac- 
cruing), there is no further connexion with the various sorts of 
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ill, since there is no cause for them. This, then, is prevention 
of pain of every sort ; it is deliverance and beatitude. 

III. After proof and matter to be proven, G6tama pro- 
ceeds to other categories, and assigns the next place to 
doubt {sansaycL). 

It is the consideration of divers contrary matters in regard 
to one and the same thing ; and is of three sorts, arising 
from common or from peculiar qualities, or merely from 
contradiction ; discriminative marks being in all three cases 
unnoticed. Thus an object is observed, concerning which 
it becomes a question whether it be a man or a post : the 
limbs which would betoken the man, or the crooked trunk 
which would distinguish the post, being equally unperceived. 
Again, odour is a peculiar quality of earth : it belongs not 
to eternal substances, as the etherial element ; nor to tran- 
sient elements, as water : is then earth eternal or uneternal ? 
So, one affirms that sound is eternal ; another -denies that 
position ; and a third person doubts. 

IV. Motive (prayojana) is that by which a person is 
actuated, or moved to action. It is the desire of attaining 
pleasure, or of shunning pain ; or the wish of exemption 
from both ; for such is the purpose or impulse of every one 
in a natural state of mind.’*^ 

V. Instance (jdrtshtdnta) is, in a controversy, a topic on 
which both disputants consent. It is either concordant or 
discordant; direct or inverse: as the culinary hearth, for 
a direct instance of the argument of the presence of fire 
betokened by smoke ; and a lake, for an inverse or contrary 
instance of the argument, where the indicating vapour is 
mist or fog.f 

VI. Demonstrated truth (rideTAanto) is of four sorts; viz. 
universally acknowledged; partially so; hypothetically; 
argumentatively (or, e conces8u).% 

•"^T. iT 1 . iTi^. t G6 t. 1. 1. 5. 1—6. t G6t. 1. 1. 6. 
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ThoSy ezistaice of substance, or of that to which pro- 
perties appertain, is universally recognised, though the ab- 
stract notuMi of it may not be so ; for the BauddHuu deny 
abstractirai. Mind is by the Naiy6yiea$ considered to be 
an organ of perceptum, and so it is by the kindred sect of 
Vtnihkieat. The eternity of sound is admitted in the Mi- 
nuatAt and denied in the Ny&ya. Supposing the creation 
of the earth to be proved, omniscience of the creator fol- 
lows. In Jaimini’s disquisitim) on the eternity, or the 
transitoriness, of sound, it is said, granting sound to be a 
quality. 

On the appositeness of some of these examples, in the 
cases to which they are here applied, as instances of divers 
sorts of demonstration, there is a disagreement among com- 
mentators, which it is needless to go into. 

VII. A r^ular argument, or complete syllogism {nyaya)^ 
conrists of five members (javttyava) or component parts. 
1st, the proposition (pratynyd) ; 2d, the reason ihitu or 
qpodifia); 3d, the instance (.ud&haretAa or nidarknui); 
4th, the application {upaaaya) ; 5th, the conclusion (n^o- 
mana). Ex. 

1. This hill is fiery : 

2. For it smokes. 

3. What smokes, is fiery : as a culinary hearth. 

4. Accordingly, the hill is smoking : 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

Some* confine the syllogism (nyiya) to three mem- 
bers; either the three first, or the three last. In this latter 
form it is quite r^ular. Tim recital joined with the in- 
stance is the major; the application is the minor; the con- 
clusion follows. 

VIII. Next in this arrangement is (jtared) reductim to 
absurdity. It is a mode of reasomng, fin the investigation 


The followers of the MimSiua^ Pad. D^, 
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of truth, by deduction fiom wrong premises, to an inad- 
missible conclusion which is at variance with proof, whe- 
ther actual perception or demonstrable inference. The 
cocdusion to which the premises would lead is inadmisrible, 
as contrary to what is demonstrated, or as conceding what 
is disproved. 

It is not to be confounded with doubt, to whidi there 
are two sides ; but to this there is but one. 

Five sorts are distinguished by the more ancient writers, 
to which the modems have added six, or even seven more 
varieties. It is needless to enumerate them: one or two 
examples may suffice. 

Ex. 1 . Is this hill fiery, or not ? On this question one 
delivers his opinicm, that it is not fiery. The answer to 
him is, Were it not fiery, it would not smoke. 

Ex. 2. If there be ajar in this place, it must look like 
the ground. 

Fallacy of the same form, termed tarcabhasa, comprises 
the like number of sorts and varieties. 

The designations by which they are distinguished are 
fiuniliar to the Indian scholastic disputation. It would be 
tedious to enumerate and explain them. 

IX. Ascertainment (nirdeya), or determination of troth, 
is the finit of proof, the result of evidence and of reason- 
ing, confuting objections and establishing the position in 
question. 

X. — XII. Disputation {cat* Mi) is conference or dialogue 
of interlocutors maintaining adverse positions, whether con- 
tending for victory, or seeking the troth. It comprises 
three of the categories. 

X. One is (jalpci) debate of disputants c<mtending for 
victory; each seeking to establish his own position and 
overthrow the opponent’s. 

XI. Another is ivadd) discourse, or interlocution of per- 
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sons communing on a to^ic in pursuit of truth, as preceptor 
and pupil t<^ether with fellow-studeuts. 

XII. The third is (fiitoA&a) cavil, or controversy wherein 
the disputant seeks to confute his opponent without offering 
to support a position of his own. 

XIII. Next in G6 t AM A* s enumeration is fiillacy, or, as 
it is termed, semblance of a reason (Jietvt&hhasa) ; it is the 
non causa pro causa of logicians. Five sorts are distin- 
guished, embracing divers varieties or subdivisions. They 
need not be here set forth. 

XIV. Fraud (fih'hald), or perversion and misconstruc- 
tion, is of three sorts : 1st, verbal misconstruing of what is 
ambiguous ; 2d, perverting, in a literal sense, what is said in 
a metaphorical one ; 3d, generalizing what is particular. 

XV. After all these is (^at%) a futile answer, or self- 
confuting reply. No less than twenty-feur sorts are enu- 
merated. 

XVI. The sixteenth, and last of G6tama’s categories, 
is inigraha-st’hana) feilure in argument, or (parajayoi-hstu) 
reason of defeat. It is the termination of a controversy. 
Of this, likewise, no fewer than twenty-two distinctions are 
specified ; which are here passed by, as the present essay 
has already been extended to too great a length. 



On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 


PART IIT.» 

[Frutii the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 439—461.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

Of the six systems of philosophy received among learned 
Hindus, four have been noticed in the preceding parts of 
this essay, mz. the theistical and atheistical Sanc^hyas^ the 
dialectic Nyaya^ and the atomical Vavsishica. The prior or 
practical Mimansa will be now considered ; reserving the 
later or theological Mimansa^ usually named Vedanta^ for 
a future disquisition, should it appear requisite ^to pursue the 
subject, much concerning it being alreddy before the public. 

The object of the Mimansa is the interpretation of the 
Vedas. Its purpose,” says a commentator, -f- “ is to 

determine the sense of revelation.” Its whole scope is 
the ascertainment of duty. Here duty intends sacrifices 
and other acts of religion ordained by the Vedas. The 
same term idharma)- likewise signifies virtue f or moral 
merit ; and grammarians have distinguished its import 
according to the gender of the noun. In one, (the mas- 
culine), it implies virtue ; in the other (neuter), it means an 
act of devotion, It is in the last-mentioned sense that 
the term is here employed; and its meaning is by com- 
mentators explained to be the scope of an injunction ; 
** the object of a command ;§ a purpose ordained by reve- 

* Read at a public meeting^ of the Royal Asiatic Society, March 

4th, 1826. 

t SomanIt* * * § HA in the Maykdha^ 2. I. 17* 

§ Pabt'ija 1. 1. 2. Didh. ibid. 


t Midini vvsha. 
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“ lation with a view to a motive, such as sacrifice coni- 
** manded by ihe Vidas, for the attainment of bliss ;’** and 
such indeed is the main acope of every disquisition. 

The prior (p4rtMi) MUmimsa then is practical, as relaring 
to works {carma) or rdig^us observances to be undertaken 
for specific lends; and it is accordingly termed Carmar 
mimaiua, in contradistinction to the theok^cal, which is 
named Srahme-iid$nan8&. 

It is not directly a system of philosophy ; nor chi^y so. 
But, in course of delivering canons of scriptural interpreta- 
tion, it inddently touches upon philosophical topics; and 
scholastic disputants have elicited from its dogmas, prin- 
ciples of reasoning applicable to the prevailing points of 
controversy agitated by the Hindu schools of philosophy. 

Writers on the JUitnansa. 

The adtnowledged founder of this school of scriptural 
in|ierptetation is Jaimini. He is repeatedly named as an 
authority in the sutras which are ascribed to him. Other 
ancient writers on the same subject, who are occauonally 
quoted in those aphorisms, as ATufivA, BAdahi, BAda- 
rAyana,*!* LAbucA YANA, AitiSAyana, Ac. are sometimes 
adduced there for authority, but oftener for correction and 
confutation. 

It is no doubt possible, that the true author of a work 
may speak in it of himself by name, and in the third person. 
Hor, indeed) is that very unusual. A Hindu commentator 
will, however, say, as the scholiasts of Menu’s and of 
YAjnyawalcya’s intitutes of law do, that the oral instruc- 
tions of the teacher were put in writing by some disciple ; 
and, for this reason, the mention of him as of a third person 
is strictly proper. 


ArAotvA ; Nyf^pracim. t Author of the Brahme-aUrtu. 
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The a&trast or aphorisms, thus attributed to Jaimini, 
are arranged in twelve lectures, each subdivided into four 
chapters, except the third, sixth, and tenth lectures, which 
contain twice as many; making the entire number sixty 
chapters. These again are divided into sections, cases, or 
topics (jodhicaroAo^f ordinarily comprising several s&traSf 
but not uncommonly restricted to one ; and instances may 
be noted where a single sentence is split into several odAt- 
caraAas; or, on the contrary, a single phrase variously 
interpreted becomes applicable to distinct cases; and suiraSt 
united under the same head by one interpreter, are by ano- 
ther explained as constituting separate topics. The total 
number of siitras is 2,652, and of adhicaranas 915, as 
numbered by MAd’hava AchArya. 

Like the aphorisms of other Indian sciences, those sutras 
are extremely obscure ; or without a gloss utterly unintel- 
ligible. They must have been from the first accompanied 
by an oral or written exposition ; and an ancient scholiast 
(.Vnttieard), is quoted by the herd of commentator's for 
subsidiary aphorisms, supplying the defect of the text, as 
well as for explanatory comments on it. 

Besides the work of the old scholiast, which probably is 
not extant in a complete form, the mtrca have, as usual, 
been elucidated by a perpetual commentary, and by cor- 
rective aimotations on it. 

The author of the extant commentary is Sabara swAmI 
BHAff A, from whom it takes the name of Sahara hhashya. 
He quotes occasionally the ancient scholiast, sometimes 
concurring with, sometimes dissenting fix>m him. 

The annotations {vartica) ate byBHAffA CumArila 
swAmI, who is the great authority of the I^mimsaca 
school, in which he is emphatically designated by his title, 
BJuMat equivalent to Doctor. He frequently expounds 
and corrects Sabara’s gloss, often delivers a different 
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interpretation, but in many instances passes entire sections 
without notice, as seeing no occasion for emendation or 
explanation of the commentary, which he must be consi- 
dered therefore as tacitly ratifying. The ancient scholiart 
is sometimes cited by him, adopting or amending the 
scholia; and he criticises the text itself^ and arrangement 
of Jaimini. 

Next to him in celebrity is a writer usually cited under 
the title of Guru; more rarely under the designation of 
Prahhacara.* His work I have had no opportunity of 
examining with a view to the present essay, and he is 
known to me chiefly from references and quotations ; as in 
MJIlOHAva's summary, wh^ his opinions are perpetually 
contrasted with CumArila’s; and in the text and com- 
mentary of the S&stra-dipica, where his positions are can- 
vassed and compared with those of numerous other writers. 

CumArila BHAffA figures greatly in the traditionary 
rdigious history of India. He was predecessor of Sanc ara 
AchArya, and equally rigid in maintaining the orthodox 
faith against heretics, who reject the authority of the Vidas. 
He is considered to have been the chief antagonist of the 
sect of Puddha, and to have instigated an exterminating 
persecution of that heresy .*)* He does, indeed, take every 
occasion of controverting the authority and doctrine of 
I^Acya or Buddha, as well as Arhat or Jina, together 
with obscurer heretics, B6d’hAyana and Malaga ; and 
he denies them any consideration, even when they do concur 
upon any point with the Vidas.X The age of CumArila, 
anterior to §amcara,§ and conespondmg with the period 

* MIdm. 1.1.3. t Preface to Wilson’s Dictionary, p. xix. 

lMhn.].3.4. 

§ §ABARA swJkMf IcHARYA is expressly named by Sancara in his 
commentary on the latter Mmdmd (see Brahma SAira^ 3. 3. 53) ; 
and thcnxarc allusions to CusiiBii.A suAffA, if no direct mention 
him. 
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of the persecution of the Bauddhas, goes back to an 
antiquity of much more than a thousand years. He is 
reputed to have been contemporary with Svdhanwa, but 
the chronology of that prince’s reign is not accurately 
determined.* 

Next in eminence among the commentators of the ilfl- 
mama is PArt’ha-sArat’hi miiSra, who has professedly 
followed the guidance of CumArila BuAi'f a. His com- 
mentary, entitled SastraSpica, has been amply expounded 
in a gloss bearing the title of May^te'ha-mal&f by S6ma- 
nAt’ha, a Camatad Brahman, whose elder brother was 
high priest of the celebrated temple at Vencat&dri (or 
Vencatagiri).f PArt’ha-sArat’bi is author likewise of 
the Nyaya-raina-mhlh and other known works. 

A compendious gloss on the text of Jaimini, following 
likewise the same guidance (that of CumArila), is the 
Bha^arSpica of C’HANbA-okvA, author bf a* separate 
and ampler treatise, entitled hBmans&rcamtuhha, to which 
he repeatedly refers for a fuller elucidation of matters briefly 
touched upon in his concise but instructive gloss. This 
work is posterior to that of MAdhava AchArya, who is 
sometimes quoted in it, and to PArt’ha-sArat’hi, who is 
more frequently noticed. 

The Id^m&nsa^ny&ya-viviea is another commentary by a 
distinguished author, BhavanAt’ha miIra. I speak of 
this and of the foregoing as commentaries, because they 
follow the order of the text, recite one or more of the 
aphorisms from every section, and explain the subject, but 
without regularly expounding every word, as ordinary, 
scholiasts, in a perpetual gloss. 

Among numerous other cotnlmentaries on Jaimim’s 


* Preface to Wilson'e Dictionary, p. xviii. 
1 135 miles west from Madras. 
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text, the Nyay&oaU-didhiti of RAghavAi^anoa is not to 
be omitted. It contains an excellent interpretation of the 
s&tras, which it expounds word by word, in the manner 
of a perpetual comment. It is brief, but clear; leaving 
nothing unexplained, and wandering into no digressions. 

It results from the many revisions which the text and ex- 
position of it have undergone, with amendments, one while 
arriving by a different process of reasoning at the same 
conclusion, another time varying the question and deducing 
from an unchanged text an altered ai^ument for its solu- 
tion, that the cases {adhicaraAas) assume a very diver- 
sified aspect in the hands of the many interpreters of the 
Mimarua. 

A summary or paraphrase of Jaimini’s doctrine was put 
into verse by an ancient author, whose memorial verses are 
firequendy cited by the commentators of Jaimini, under 
the title of Sangraha, 

Another metrical paraphrase is largely employed in the 
Vartica, or is a part of that work itself. An entire chapter 
occurs under the title of Sl6ca vartica : other whole chap- 
ters of CumAbila’s performance are exclusively in prose. 
In many, verse and prose are intermixed. 

The most approved introduction to the study of the 
Mimansa istheNyaya-mala-vistarahyMkjiHAJfA AchAb- 
YA. It is in verse, attended with a commentary in prose 
by the same author. It follows theorder of Jaimini’s text; 
not by way of paraphrase, but as a summary (though the 
title rather implies amplification) of its purport, and of 
approved deductions from it; sometimes explaining sepa- 
rately the doctrine of SAaiia and of GurUf under each 
head ; at other times that of the old scholiast ; but more 
commonly confined to that of ShtMa alone ; yet often 
furnishing more than one application for the same text, as 
ShaHa himself does. 
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MAdhava IchArya wasboth priest and minister, or civil 
as well as spiritual adviser of Bucca-rAya andHARiHARA, 
sovereigns of Vidy&nagara on the Gddavari, as his fiither 
MAyana had been of their &ther and predecessor San- 
CAM A, who reigned over the whole peninsula of India. 

Like the numerous other writings which bear his name, 
the Ny&ya~mala was composed, not by himself, but by his 
directions, under the more immediate superintendence of his 
brother, SAyana-AchArya ; and it appears from its pre* 
face to have been tlie next performance undertaken after 
the completion of their commentary on PArAAara’s insti- 
tutes of law; and it suitably enough preceded the great 
commentary of the same authors on the whole of the 
Viflas. 

According to history, confirmed by authentic inscriptions, 
MAohava flourished towards the middle of the fourteenth 

a • 

century : the sovereigns whose confidence he enjoyed reigned 
from that time to the end of the century. 

Analysis of the Mimansa. 

From this brief notice of the principal writers on the 
Mimunsh, I pass to the subject which has occupied them. 

A complete adhicarahof or case, consists of five mem- 
bers, viz. 1, the subject, or matter to be explained ; 2, the 
doubt, or question arising upon that matter; 3, the first 
side {p(irvarpacsha) ox primA fade argument concerning it ; 
4, the answer iuttara) or demonstrated conclusion (jsidd- 
h&nta ) ; 5, the pertinence or relevancy. 

The last-mentioned appertains to the whole arrangement 
as well as to its subdivisions ; and commentators are occu- 
pied with showing the relation and connexion of subjects 
treated in the several lectures and chapters, and their right 
distribution and appropriate positions. 

The text of Jaimini’s aphorisms does not ordinarily 
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exhibit the whole of the five members of ^xt adhicarana* 
Frequently the subject, and the question Concerning it, 
are but hinted, or they are left to be surmised ; sometimes 
the disputable solution of it is unnoticed, and the ri^ht 
conclusion alone is set forth. The rest is supplied by the 
scholiasts ; and they do not always concur as to the most 
apposite examples, nor concerning the presumed allusions 
of the text. 

Its introducUiry sutras propose the subject in this man- 
ner. Now then the study of duty is to be commenced. 
** Duty is a purpose which is inculcated by a command. 

Its reason must be inquired.*^ 

That is, according to the interpretation of commentators, 

* Next, after reading the Veda ; and therefore, for the sake 

* of understanding it ; the duty enjoined by it is to be inves- 
‘ tigated. Duty is a meaning deduced from injunction : its 
^ ground must be sifted. A command is not implicitly 

* received for proof of duty.^ 

The business of the Mimansaj then, being to investigate 
what is incumbent as a duty to be performed, the primary 
matter for inquiry is proof and authority {pramana\ This, 
accordii^ly, is the subject of the first lecture, comprising 
four chapters, which treat of the following matters: 1st, 
precept and its cogency ; 2, affirmation or narrative {art* ha- 
vibdaX as well as prayer and invocation {mantra), their co- 
gency as inculcating some duty ; 3, law memorial {smriti), 
and usage {achara), their authority as presumption of some 
cogent revelation ; 4, modifying ordinance and specific deno- 
mination, distinguished from direct or positive injunction. 

Proceeding with the subject as above proposed, the 
Mimansa declares that perception or simple apprehension is 
no reason of duty, for it apprehends a present object only, 


• Jaim. 1. 1. 1 — 3. 
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ivhereas duty concerns the future.* Simple apprehension 
is defined in these words : when the organs of man are 
in contiguity with an object, that source of knowledge is 
perception.** 

The ancient scholiast has here introduced definitions of 
other sources of knowledge which the author had omitted, 
viz. inference, verbal communication, comparison^ presump- 
tion, and privation. None of these are reasons of duty 
except verbal communication ; for the rest are founded on 
perception, which itself is not so. Verbal communication 
is either human, as a correct sentence {apta-vucyct), or 
superhuman, as a passage of the Vedas. It is indicative 
or imperative ; and the latter is cither positive or relative : 
Ex. 1. “ This is to be done:” 2. “ That is to be done like 

this.” 

On sight of one member of a known association, the 
consequent apprehension of the other part which is not 
actually proximate, is {anumeufia) inference.^ The asso- 
** ciation must be such as had been before directly per- 
ceived, or had become known by analogy. 

Comparison {upamana) is knowledge arising from re- 
semblance more or less strong. It is apprehension of 
** the likeness which a thing presently seen bears to one 
before observed : and likeness or similitude is concomi- 
tancy of associates or attributes with one object, which 
** were associated with another. 

Presumption {arfhapatti) is deduction of a matter 
from that which could not else be. It is assumption of a 
thing not itself perceived, but necessarily implied by 
another which is seen, heard, or proven. 

** Knowledge of a thing which is not proximate (cr sub- 
ject to perception) derived through understood sound, 
** that is through words the acceptation whereof is known, 


Jaim. 1. 1. 4. 
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** is is6stra) ordinance or revelation. It ir (Jsahdd) verbal 
“ communication.” 

These five sources of knowledge, or modes of proof, as 
here defined, are admitted by all l^manstuMa: and the 
followers of PbabhAcaba are stated to restrict their ad> 
mission to those five.* Bha&a with his disciples, guided 
by the ancient scholiast, adds a sixth, which is privation 
(odAawi ) ; and the VSdaniia or Uttara MimiMseieas concur 
in the admission of that number. 

, The Charvaeas, as noticed in the first part of this essay,i’ 
recognise but one, viz. perception. The followers of Ca- 
hAde and those of Sugata {Buddha) acknowledge two, 
perception and inference. The Sane'hyat reckon three, 
including affirmation.:|. The Nedyayuzu, or followers of 
G6tama, count four, viz. the foregoing together with 
comparison. The Prabhacaras, as just now observed, 
admit five. And the rest of the Mlmansacas, in both 
schools, prior and later Mimansu, enumerate six.§ It does 
not appear that a greater number has been allied by any 
sect of Indian philosophy. 

The first six lectures of Jaimini’s Mmansh treat of 
positive injunction : it is the first half of the work. The 
latter half, comprising six more lectures, concerns indirect 
command : adapting to a copy, with any requisite modifi- 
cations, that which was prescribed ibr the pattern or pro- 
totype. 

The authority of enjoined duty is the topic of the first 
lecture : its difierences and varieties, its parts (or appendant 
members, contrasted with the main act), and the purpose 
of performance, are successively considered in the three 
next, and complete the subject of ** that which is to be 
** performed.” The order of performance occujues the fifth 

* FiddiiUi-Uc’hdmoAi. t Ante, .p. 240. { Ante, p. 266>207* 
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lecture; and qiftdification for its performance is treated in 
the sixth. 

The subject of indirect precept is opened in the seventh 
lecture generally, and in the eighth particularly. Infer- 
rible changes, adapting to the variation or copy what was 
designed for the type or model, are discussed in the ninth, 
and bars or exceptions in the tenth. Concurrent efficacy 
is considered in the eleventh lecture ; and co-ordinate effect 
in the twelfth : that is, the co-operation of several acts for 
a single result is Ihe subject of the one ; and the incidental 
effect of an act, of which the chief purpose is different, is 
discussed in the other. 

These which are the principal topics of each lecture are 
not, however, exclusive. Other matters are introduced by 
the way, being suggested by the miun subject or its excep- 
tions. 

In the first chapter of the first lecture occurs the noted 
disquisition of the MUnansa on the original and perpetual 
association of articulate sound with sense.* 

“ It is a primary and natural connexion,” Jaimini 
affirms, “ not merely a conventional one. The knowledge 
** of it is instruction, since the utterance of a ]Mirticular 

sound conveys knowledge, as its enunciation is for & par- 
** ticular sense. It matters not whether the subject have 
** been previously apprehended (the words being intelligible, 
** or the context rendering them so). Precept is authoro- 
** tative, independently of human communication.”t 

Grammarians assume a spedal cat^ory, denominated 
sp'h6ia, for the object of mental perception, which ensues 

• A passage cited by writers on the dialectic Nydya from the dis- 
quisition on the perpetuity of sound (see ante, page 292), is not to be 
found in Jaimini’s it must have been taken from one of hia 

commentators. 

f Jaim. 1. 1. 5a 
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upon the hearing of an articulate sound, and which they 
consider to be distinct from the elements or component 
letters of the word. Lc^cians disallow that as a needless 
assumption.* They insist, however, that “soimd is^an 
“ effect, because it is perceived as the result of effort ; 

because it endures not, but ceases so soon as uttered ; 
‘‘ because it is spoken of as made or done ; because it is at 
** once apprehended in divers places at the same instant, 
“ uttered by divers persons; because it is liable to permu- 
“ tation ; and because it is subject to increase of intensity 
“ with the multitude of utterers.” To all which the answer 
is, that “ the result of an effort is uniform, the same letters 
** being articulated. Sound is unobserved though existent, 
** if it reach not the object (vibrations of air emitted from 
** the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound by 
their appulse to air at rest in the space bounded by the 
** hollow of the ear : for want of such appulse, sound, though 
** existent, is unappreheuded).*!' Sound is not made or done, 
“ but is used : it is uttered, not called into existence. Its 
universality is as that of the sun (common to all). The per- 
“ mutation of letters is the substitution of a different one (as 
a semivowel for a vowel), not the alteration of the same 
** letter. Noise, not sound, is increased by a multitude of 
voices. Sound is perpetual, intended for the apprehen- 
sion of others : it is universal, a generic term being appli- 
“ cable to all individuals. Its perpetuity is intimated by a 
** passage of the Veda, which expresses * Send forth praise, 
** * with perpetual speech.’ 

The first chapter terminates with an inquiry into the 
authority of the Vida, which is maintained to be primeval 
and superhuman ; although different portions of it are de- 

* Didh., PIrt’k, and MIvh. 

t Jaim. 1. 1. 6. 1—18 and Com. 


t 2Md». 
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nominated from names of men^ as CaVhacaj CauVhumcLf 
Paishpala, 8lc. and although worldly incidents and occur-^ 
rences are mentioned. Those denominations of particular 
portions, it is affirmed, have reference to the tradition by 
which a revelation has been transmitted. They are named 
after the person who uttered them, as to him revealed. 

The eternity of the Vcda^ or authenticity of its revela- 
tion, is attempted to be proved by showing that it had no 
human origin ; and for this purpose, the principal argument 
is, that no human author is remembered. In the case of 
Human compositions, it is said, contemporaries have been 
aware that the authors of them were occupied in composing 
those works : not so with the Veda^ which has been . handed 
down as primeval, and of which no mortal author was known. 

It is, however, acknowledged, that a mistake may be 
made, and the work of a human author may .be erroneously 
received as a part of the sacred book by those who are un- 
acquainted with its true origin. An instance occurs among 
those who use the Bahnrteh^ a sac'ha of the Rtgvedd^ by 
whom a ritual of AswalAyana has been admitted, under 
the title of the fifth Aranydca^ as a part of the Rtgvtda. 

The 'Veda received as holy by orthodox Hindus consists 
of two parts, prayer and precept {mantra and hrahmand). 
Jaimini has attempted to give a short definition of the 
first, adding that the second is its supplement ; whatever 

is not mantra^ is hrahmana.^^ The ancient scholiast has 
endeavoured to supply the acknowledged defect of J a i m i n I’s 
imperfect definition, by enumerating the various descriptions 
of passages coming under each head. Later scholiasts have 
shown, that every article in that enumeration is subject to 
exceptions ; and the only test of distinction, finally acknow«- 
ledged, is admission of the expert, or acceptance of approved 


• Jt/fm.2. 1. 7. 
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teachers, who have taught their disciples to use one passage 
as a prayer, and to read another as a precept. Jaimini’s 
de6nition, and his scholiast’s enumeration, serve but to 
alleviate ** the task of picking up grains.” 

Generally, then, a mantra is a prayer, invocation, or de- 
claratioQ. It is expressed in the first person, or is addressed 
in the second. It declares the purpose of a pious act, or 
lauds or invokes the object. It asks a question or returns 
an answer ; directs, inquires, or deliberates ; blesses or im- 
precates, exults or laments, counts or narrates, &c. 

Here it is to be remarked, that changes introduced into 
a prayer to adapt it, mutatis mutandis, to a different cere- 
mony finm that for which primarily it was intended, or 
the insertion of an individual’s personal and family names 
where this is requisite, are not considered to be part of the 
mantra. 

It is likewise to be observed, although mantras of the 
Vedas are ordinarily significant, that the chants of the 
Samaveda are unmeaning. They consist of a few syllables, 
as srd qyird, or gira gapr&, repeated i^ain and again, as 
required by the tune or rhythm. Nevertheless, significant 
mantras are likewise chanted ; and two of the books of the 
Samavida are allotted to hymns of this description. The 
hymns consist of triplets (trIcA) or triple stanzas. 

The first, or pattern verse or stanza, is found, with the 
name of the appropriate tune, in the Chhandas or YSni- 
granfha ; and the two remaining verses or stanzas, to com- 
plete the triplet, are furnished in the supplementary book 
called Uttara-granfha. 

Mantras are distinguished under three dOs^nations. 
Those which are in metre are termed rtcA, those chanted 
are saman, and the rest are ycytuA, sacrificial prayers in 
prose (for y<yush imports sacrifice). Nevertheless, metrical 
prayers occur in the Yajwroida, and prose in the S&maveda. 
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Metiieal prayers are recited aloud : those termed 
with musical modulation ; but the prose inaudihly muttered.* 
Such, however, as are vocative, addressed to a second per* 
son, are to be uttered audibly, though in prose : for com- 
munication is intended.^ 

Metrical prayers, however, belonging to the Yajurvida 
are inaudihly recited ; and so are chants belonging to the 
same inaudihly chanted : for prayers take the character of 
the rite into which they are introduced; and where the 
same rite is ordained in more than one Fi^da, it appertains 
to that with which it is most consonant, and the prayer is 
either audibly or inaudihly chanted accordingly.;)^ 


• Mim. 3. 3. i . t Ib. 2. 1. 7—14. 

t Tb. 3, 3. 1 — 3. Instances of the same prayer recurring* either word 
for word, or with very slight variation, in more than one Vida^ aro 
innumerable. An eminent example is that of thecMebrated 
of which the proper place is in the R^g-v4da (3. 4. 10.)» among hymns 
of Vi^WAMiTRA. It is, however, repeated in all the Vedas, and par- 
ticularly in the 3d, 22d and 36th chapters of the white Yt^ushn (3, 
§35; 22, §9; and36,§3.) 

Another notable instance is that of the Purushorsucta, of which a 
version was given, from a ritual in which it was found cited (ante, 
p. 167). It has a place in the (8. 4. 7-) among miscella- 

neous hymns; and is inserted, with some little vanation, among 
prayers employed at the Purusha’^n^dha, in the 31st chapter of the 
white Yajur-veda. 

On collation of those two Vedas and their scholia, 1 find occasion to 
amend one or two passages in the version of it formerly given : but 
for this I shall take another opportunity. 

That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very diffe- 
rent from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It has 
a decidedly more modern tone ; and must have been composed after 
the Sanscrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon- 
strate the important fact, that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present afrangement, took place after the Samev^i tongue had ad- 
vanced, from the rustic and irregular dialect iii which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Veda was composed, to the polished and 
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The prayers termed rlcA aod samoa are limited by the 
metre and the chant respectively; but those which are 
in prose are regulated as to thdr extent by the sense. A 
complete sentence constitutes a mngle yqjush : the sense 
must be one, and would be deficient were the phrase divided. 
Nevertheless, the sentence which ccmstitutes a prayer may 
borrow," from a preceding or from a subsequent one, terms 
wanting to perfect the sense, imless an intervening one be 
incompatible with that construction.* 

The hrahnua/ta of the Vida is in general a precept ; or 
it expresses praise or blame, or a doubt, a reason, or a com- 
parison ; or intimates a derivation ; or narrates a feet or an 
occurrence : and a characteristic sign of it is that it very 
generally contains the particle so” {iti or itihe^) ; as a 
manJtra usually does the pronoun of the second person 
** thee,” either expressed or understood, “ (thou) art.”i* 

In a still more general view the hr&hmaAa is practical, 
directing religious observances, teaching the purpose, time, 
and manner of performing them, indicating the prayers to 
be employed, and elucidating their import. The esoteric 
hrahmaAa comprises the upantshtids, and is theological. 

It becomes a question which the Mimansh examines at . 
much lei^h, whether those pass^es of the Vida which 
are not direct precepts, but are narrative, laudatory, or ex- 
planatory, are nevertheless cogent for a point of duly. In 
this inquiry is involved the further question, whether a con- 
sciousness of the scope of an act is essential to its efficacy 
for the production of its proper consequence. The Minuaua 
maintains that narrative or indicative texts are proof of 
duty, as concurrent in import with a direct precept. There 


•oii«nt>us language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro- 
phane (pwrMas and edvgax), have been written. 

* Mhn. 2. 1. 14— id. t §AB. &c. on A/i/n. J. 4. 1. and 2. 1. 7. 
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subsists a mutual relation between them. One enjoins or 
forbids an act ; the other supplies an inducement for doing 
it or for refraining from it : Do so, because such is the 
fruit.” The imperative sentence is nevertheless cogent inde- 
pendently of the affirmative one, and needs not its support. 
The indicative phrase is cogent, implying injunction by pro- 
nouncing benefit. 

It virtually prescribes the act which it recommends.* In- 
ference, however, is not to be strained. It is not equally 
convincing as actual perception : a forthcoming injunction 
or direct precept has more force than a mere inference from 
premise8.f 

A prayer, too, carries authority, as evidence of a precept 
bearing the like import. This is a visible or temporal pur- 
pose of a prayer ; and it is a received maxim, that a per^ 
ceptible purpose being assignable, prevails before an imper- 
ceptible one. But the recital of a particular * prayer at a 
religious rite, rather than a narrative text of like import, is 
for a spiritual end, since there is no viable purpose of a set 
form of words.;!: 

Besides the evidence of precept from an extant revelation 
or recorded hearing (sruti) of it, another source of evidence 
is founded on the recollections {mnnH) of ancient sages. 
They possess authority as grounded on the Vida, being 
composed by holy personages conversant with its contents. 
Nor was it superfluous to compose anew what was there to 
be found ; for a compilation, exhibiting in a succint form 
that which is scattered through the Vida, has its use. Nor 
are the prayers which the tmrtti directs imauthorized, for 
they are presumed to have been taken from passages of 
revelation not now forthcoming. Those recollections have' 
come down by unbroken tradition to this day, admitted by 


1.3. 1—3. 
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the virtuous of the three tribes, and known- under the title 
of DhmrnutrioKtra^ comprising the institutes of law> civil 
and religious. Nor is error to be presumed which had not, 
until now, been detected. An express text of the 
as the Mim&nsa maintains,* must then be concluded to 
have been actually seen by the venerable author of a re- 
corded recollection (/mritt). 

But if contradiction appear, if it can be shown that an 
extant passage of the Veda is inconsistent with one of the 
smriti, it invalidates that presumption. An actual text, 
present to the sense, prevails before a presumptive one.-f* 

Or though no contrary passage of the Veda be actually 
found, yet if cupidity, or other exceptionable motive may 
be assigned, revelation is not to be presumed in the instance, 
the recollection being thus impeached, j; 

The ^acyas (or Bauddhas) and Jainas (or Arhatas), as 
CumAkila acknowledges, are considered to be Cskatriyas, 
It is not to be concluded, he says, that their recollections 
were founded upon a V6da which is now lost. There can be . 
no inference of a foundation in revelation, for unautbentic 
recollections of persons who deny its authenticity. Even 
when they do concur with it, as recommending charitable 
gifts and enjoining veracity, chastity, and innocence, the 
books of the S&cyas are of no authority for the virtues which 
they inculcate. Duties are not taken from them : the asso- 
ciation would suggest a surmise of vice,§ tainting what else 
is virtuous. The entire Vida which is directed to be studied 
is the foundation of duty ; and those only who are con- 
versant with it are capable of conapetent recollections. 

Usage generally prevalent among good men, and by them 
practised as understanding it to be enjdned and thoefore 


• Mm. 1.3. 1. 
t /». 1. a 3. 
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incumbent on tl:em, is mediately, but not directly, evidence of 
duty : but it is not valid if it be contrary to an express text. 
From the modem prevalence of any usage, there arises a 
presumption of a correspondent injunction by a holy per- 
sonage who remembered a revelation to the same effect. 
Thus usage presumes a recollection, which again presup- 
poses revelation. Authors, however, have omitted particu- 
lars, sanctioning good customs in general terms : but any 
usage which is inconrastent with a recorded recollection is 
not to be practised, so long as no express text of scripture 
is found to support it. 

In like manner, rituals which teach the proper mode of 
celebrating religious rites, and are entitled Calpa~sutra or 
GrViya-grant'ha, derive their authority, like the D/iarma- 
sastra, from a presumption that their authors, being persons 
conversant with the Veda, collected and abridged rules 
which they there found. The Calpasutreis *neit&er are a 
part of the Veda, nor possess equal nor independent 
authority. It would be a laborious enterprise to prove a 
superhuman origin of them ; nor can it be accomplished, 
since contemporaries were aware of the authors being occu- 
pied with the composition of them.* Whenever a sutra 
(whether of the calpa or grthya) is opposed to an extant 
passage of the Veda, or is inconsistent with valid reason, it 
is not to be followed ; nor is an alternative admissible in 
regard to its observance in such case, unless a corroborative 
text of the Vida can be shown.i- 

Neither are usages restricted to particular provinces, 
though certain customs are more generally prevalent in some 
places than in others : as the H6l&ca (vulg. H&lS) or festi- 
val of spring in the east ; the worship of local tutelary 
dmties hereditarily, by families, in tlie south ; the racing of 
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oxen on the full moon of Jyish^ha, in the .lorth ; and the 
adoration of tribes of duties (matrt-gaifa), in the west. Nor 
are rituals and law institutes confined to particular classes : 
though some are followed by certain persons preferably to 
others; as VAsisuf’HA, by the Bahvrtch iae'ha of the 
Bigveda ; Gautama, by the GSbhi^a of the S&mavitbt ; 
Sanc’ha and Lic’hita, by the Vajaaaniyi; and Apas- 
TAMBA and BaudhIyana, by the TcAtHriya of the 
Yeyvrvida. There is no presumption of a restrictive revela* 
tion, but of one of general import. The institutes of law, 
and rituals of ceremonies, were composed by authors apper- 
taining to particular and by them taught to their 

fellovrs belonging to the same, and have continued current 
among the descendants of those to whom they were so 
taught. 

A very curious disquisition occurs in this part of the 
JUimansa,* on the acceptation of words in correct language 
and barbaric dialects, and on the use of terms taken from 
either. Instances all^;ed are yova, signifying in Sanserttf 
barl^, but in the baibaric tongue, the plant named 
priyangu ; vaxahuy in the one a h(^, and in the other a 
cow; pf/tt, a certain tree,i* kut among barbarians an 
elephant; vitam, a rattan cane and a citron. The ilfS- 
mama concludes, that in such instances of words having 
two acceptations, that in which it is recmved by the civilized 
iiaryat), or which is countenanced by use in sacred books, 
is to be. preferred to the practice of barbarians {MUch’ha)t 
who are apt to confound words or their meanings. 

Concerning these instances, GumAbila remarks that the 
words have no such acceptation, in any country, as is by 
the scholiast alleged. He is wrong in regard to one, at 


• 1 . 3 . 5 . 

t Th« name is in vocabularies assignea to many diiferant trees. 
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least, for pUu 4s evidenUy the Persian or pil. Modem 
▼ocabularies* exhibit the word as a Sanscrit one in the 
same sense; erroneously, as appears from this disquisition. 

Then follows, in GumAkila’s V&rtiea, much upon the 
subject of provincial and barbaric dialects ; which, advert- 
ing to the age in which he flourished, is interesting, and 
merits the attention of philologists. He brings examples 
from the Andhra and JDraviela dialects, and specifies as 
baibmic tongues the Parasieat YawanUf Raumaca, and 
Barbara, but confesses his imperfect acquaintance with 
these. 

Jaimini gives an instance of a barbaric term used in 
the Veda, viz., pica, a black cuckow {cuculus indictis); to 
which his scholiasts add nSma, half, tamarasd, a lotus, and 
sata a wooden colander ; but without adducing examples 
of the actual use of them in any of the Vedcu. Such terms 
must be taken in their ordinary acceptation, though bar- 
barous ; and the passage quoted from the Veda where the 
word pica occurs, must be interpreted ** sacrifice a black 
** cuckow at night.” It will here be remarked, that pica 
corresponds to the Latin ptctw, and that a^m answers to the 
Persic nfm. 

On the other hand, a barbaric word, or a provincial cor- 
ruption, is not to be employed instead of the proper Sanscrit 
term. Thus g6 {gauh), and not garni, is the right term for 
a cow.t Orthography, likewise, is to be carefully attended 
to ; else by writing or reading aswa for astoa in the direc- 
tions for the sacrifice of a horse, the injunction would seem 
to be for the sacrifice of a pauper (a-stca, destitute of 
property). 

Generally, words are to be applied in strict conformity 
with correct grammar. The ^acyas, and other heretics. 


J*fADUABA, &C. 


t Vart , 1. 3. 9. 
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as CumAbila in this place remarks,* do net use Sanscrit 
(they employ Pracrit). But Srahmanas should not speak 
as barbarians. Grammar, which is primeval, has been 
handed down by tradition. Language is the same in the 
Vedas and in ordinary discourse, notwithstanding a few 
deviations : the import of words is generic, though the 
application of them is specific. 

The peculiarities of the dialect of the Veda are not to be 
taken for inaccuracies. Thus, tman stands for atman^ self 
or soul ; and Brahmanasah for Brahmanah^ priests ; with 
many other anomalies of the sacred dialect.i* 

When the ordinary acceptation of a term is different 
from that which it bears in an explanatory passage, tliis 
latter import prevails in the text likewise, else the precept 
and its supplement would disagree. Thus trivrit^ triplet, 
is specially applied to a hymn comprising three triplets or 
nine stanzas, which is the peculiar sense it bears in the 
Vedojs. 

Again, charuj which in ordinary discourse signifies boiler 
or cauldron, is in the Vedas an oblation of boiled food, as 
rice, &c. So aswabala, which literally means horse-hair^ 
is a designation of a species of grass (jsaccharum spontaneum) 
into which it is said the tail of a consecrated horse was once 
transformed ; and of that grass a cushion is made for cer- 
tain religious rites. 

It will be observed, as has been intimated in speaking of 
the members of an adhicarand in the Mimansa, that a case 
is proposed, either specified in Jaimini*s text or supplied 
by his scholiasts. Upon this a doubt or question is raised, 
and a solution of it is suggested, which is refuted, and a 
right conclusion established in its stead. The disquisitions 
of the Mimansa bear, therefore, a certain resemblance to 


Van. 1. 3. 7. 


t Mim. 1. 3. 10. 
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juridical questions ; and, in fact, the Hindu law being 
blended with the religion of the people, the same modes of 
reasoning are applicable, and are applied to the one as to 
tl^e other. The logic of the Mimansa is the logic of the 
law ; the rule of interpretation of civil and religious ordi- 
nances. Each case is examined and determined upon 
general principles; and from the cases decided the prin- 
ciples may be collected. A well-ordered arrangement of 
them would constitute the philosophy of the law : and this 
is, in truth, what has been attempted in the Mimansa. 
Jaim ini’s arrangement, however, is not philosophical; and 
I am not acquainted widi any elementary work of this 
school in which a better distribution has been achieved. I 
shall not here attempt to supply the defect, but confine the 
sequel of this essay to a few specimens from divers chapters 
of Jaimini, after some more remarks on t|ie general scope 
and manner of the work. 

Instances of the application of reasoning, as taught in 
tlie Mimansa, to the discussion and determination of juridical 
questions, may be seen in two treatises on the Law of 
Inheritance, translated by myself, and as many on Adop- 
tion, by a member of this Society, Mr. J. C. C. Sutherland 
(See Mitacshara on Inheritance, 1. 1. 10, and 1. 9. 11, and 
2. 1. 34; Jimiita Vakana, 11. 6. 16 — 19. Datt. Mim. on 
Adoption, 1. 1. 36 — 41, and 4.4. 66 — 66 and 6. 6. 27 — 31. 
Datt. Chand. 1. 1. 24 and 2. 2. 4). 

The subject which most eng^es attention throughout the 
Mhnimsa, recurrii^ at every turn, is the invisible or spiritual 
operation of an act of merit. The action ceases, yet jthe 
consequence does not immediately ensue. A virtue mean- 
time subsists, unseen, but efficacious to connect the con- 
sequence with its past and remote cause, and to bring 
about at a distant period, or in another world, the relative 
effect. 
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That unseen virtue is termed ap&na^ being a relation 
superinduced, not h^ore possessed. 

Sacrifice (ydga), which, among meritorious works, is the 
act of religion most inculcated by the Vidasj and conqp- 
quendy most discussed in the prior MUnans&t consists in 
parting with a thing that it may belong to a deity,' whom 
it is intmided to propitiate.* Being cast into the fire for 
that purpose, it is a burnt offering (Jt6md). Four sorts are 
distinguished : a simple oblation (isAH), the immolation of 
a victim (paw), the presenting of expressed juice of the 
s6ma plant {asclepiat addii), and the burnt-offering above- 
mmitioned;'!* The object of certain rites is some definite 
temporal advantage; of others, benefit in another world. 
Three ceremonies, in particular, are types of all the rest: 
the consecration of a sacrificial fire, the presenting of an 
oblation, and the preparation of the s6ma. The oblation 
which serves as a model for the rest, is that which is offered 
twice in each month, viz. at the full and change of the 
moon. It is accompanied, more especially at the new 
moon, with an oblation of whey from new milk. Accord- 
ingly, the Yegurvida begins with this rite. It comprehends 
the sending of selected cows to pasture after separating 
their calves, touching them with a leafy branch of palaia 
(Jmtm Jrondota) cut for the purpose, and subsequently 
stuck in the ground in front of the apartment containing 
the sacrificial fire, for a protection of the herd from robbers 
and beasts of prey: the cows are milked in the evemng 
and again in the morning ; and, from the new milk, wh^ 
is then prepared for an oblation. 

Concerning this ceremony, with all its details, numerous 
questionB arise, which are resolved in the : for 

instance, the milking of the cows is pronounced to be not a 


Mhn. 4. 4. 12. 


t Ib. 4. 4. 1. 
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primary or nuuu act, but a subordinate one; and the parting 
of the calves from their dams is sub^iary to that subordi- 
nate act.* The whey, which in fact is milk modified, is 
the main object of the whole preparation ; not the curd, 
which is but incidentally produced, not being sought nor 
wanted.f 

In the fourth chapter of the first book, the author dis- 
criminates terms that modify the precept from such as are 
specific denominations. Several of the instances ate not a 
little curious. Thus it is a question, whether the hawk- 
sacrifice {syhia-y&ga), which is attended with imprecations 
on a hated foe, be performed by the actual immolation of a 
bird of that kind. The case is determined by a maxim, 
that “ a term intimatii^ resemblance is denominative.” 
Hawk, then, is the name of that incantation : it pounces 
** on the foe <M a fidcon on his prey.” So tongs is a name 
for a similar incantation, ** which seizes the enemy from afar 
** as with a pair of tongs ;” and cow, for a sacrifice to avert 
such imprecations. 

It is fit to remark in this place, that incantations for 
destruction of hated foes, though frequent in the Vedas 
(and modes of performing them, with greater or less solem- 
nity, are there taught), caimot be deemed laudable acts of 
religion ; on the contrary, they are pronounced to be at least 
mediately criminal; and pains in hell, as for homicide, await 
the malevolent man who thus practises against the life of 
his enemy. 

Another instance, discussed in the same chapter, is 
chitr&, applied to a sacrifice performed for acquisition of 
cattle. It is questioned whether the feminine termination, 
joined to the ordinary signification of the word, indicates 
a female victim of a varied colour. It intends, however, an 


* Mffi. 4. 3. in. t/S. 4. l. 9. t I. 4. 5. and 3.7. 33 
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offering termed variotu, as consisting of no less than six 
different articles : honey, milk, cords, boiled butter, rice in 
the husk as well as clean, and water.* 

In like manner, udhhid is the name of a sacrifice directed 
to be performed for the like purpose : that is, by a person 
desirous of possessing cattle. The sense approaches to the 
etymology of the. term : it is a ceremony ** by which pos- 
** session of cattle is, as it were, dug up.” It does not 
imply that some tool for delving, as a spade or hoe for 
up the earth, is to be actually employed in the 
ceremony. 

A question of considerable interest, as involving tlie 
important one concerning property in the soil in India, is 
discussed in the sixth lecture.t At certain sacrifices, such 
as that which is called viswajit, the votary, for whose 
benefit the ceremony is performed, is enjoined to bestow all 
his property on the officiating priests. It is asked whether 
a paramount sovereign shall give all the land, including 
pasture^round, highways, and the site of lakes and ponds ; 
an universal monarch, the whole earth ; and a subordinate 
prince, the entire province over which he rules ? To that 
question the answer is ; the monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con- 
quest kingly power is obtained, and property in house 
and field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of the 
law, that “ the king is lord of all excepting sacerdotal 
wealth,” concerns his authority for correction of the 
wicked and protection of the good. His kingly power is 
for government of the realm and extirpation of wrong; and 
for that purpose he receives taxes from husbandmen, and 
levies fines from offenders. But right of property is not 
thereby vested in him; else he would have property in 


Mkn. ]. 4 . 3 . 
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house and land appertaining to the subjects abiding m his 
dominions. The earth is not the king’s, but is common to 
all beings enjoying the fruit of thmr own labour. It be- 
longs, says Jaimini, to all alike: therefore, although a 
gift of a piece of ground to an individual does take place, 
the whole land cannot be given by a monarch, nor a pro- 
vince by a subordinate prince; but house and field, acquired 
by purchase and similar means, are liable to gift.”* 

Tlie case which will be here next cited, will bring to 
recollection the instance of tlie Indian Calanus,*)* who ac- 
companied Alexander’s army, and burnt himself at Babylon 
after the manner of his country. 

This particular mode of religious suicide by cremation is 
now obsolete ; as that of widows is in some provinces of 
India, and it may be hoped will become so in the rest, if 
no injudicious interference by direct prohibit\,on arouse 
opposition and prevent the growing disuse. Other modes 
of religious suicide not unfrequently occur ; such as drown* 
ing, burying alive, falling from a precipice or under the 
wheels of an idol’s car, &c. But they are not founded on 
the Vidas, as that by burning is. 

Self-immolation, in that ancient form of it, is a solemn 
sacrifice, performed -according to rites which the Vidas 
direct, by a man desirous of passing immediately to heaven 
without enduring disease. He engages priests, as at other 
sacrifices, for the various functions requisite to the per- 
formance of the rites, being himself the votary for whose 
benefit the ceremony is undertaken. At a certain stage of 
it, after wrapping a cloth round a branch of udumhara {ficus 
glomerata), which represents a sacrificial stake, and having 
appointed the priests to complete the ceremony, he chants 


§AB. MIoH. MdC’HAKOA, ad locum. 
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a solenm hymn, and casts himself <»i a borning pile wherdn 
his bodyis ccmsumed. Afterwards, whatever concerns the 
rite as a sacrifidal ceremony, is to he completed by the 
attendant priests: omittii^, however, those matters which 
specially appertain to the votary, and which, after his death, 
ftiere is no one competent to perform.* 

In like manner, if the principal die by a natural death, 
after engaging Ar&hmaAaa to co-operate with him in the 
celebration of certain rites requiring the aid of several 
priests, his body is to be burnt, and his ashes kept to 
represent him ; and the ceremony is completed for his bene- 
fit, according to one opinion, but for thmrs according to 
another. The ashes, it is argued, do not perform the 
ceremony, but the priests do. Being inanimate, the hones 
cannot fulfil the prescribed duties peculiar to the principal : 
as utterance of certain prayers, dbaving of hair and beard, 
measure of his stature with a branch of udumbara. &c. 
These and similar functions are not practicable by an inani- 
mate skeleton, and therefore are unavoidably omitted.'f* 

The full complemort of persons officiating at a great 
solemnity is sevmiteen. This number, as is shown, includes 
the votary or principal, who is asristed by sixteen priests 
engaged by him for different offices, which he need- not 
personally discharge. His essential function is the pay- 
ment of their hire or sacrifidal fee.:|: 

They rank in different gradatums, and are remunerated 
proportkmably. Four, whose duties are most important, 
recdve the fuU perquinte; four others are recompmised 
with a half ; the four next with a tiiitd ; and the fimr last 
with a quarter. 

On occadons of less sdlemmty four priests only are 
engaged, makiig vrith the prindpal five officiating persons. 


Mm. 10. 2 , 23. 


t ^.10.2.17—20. 
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A question is raised, whether the immolator of a victim at 
the sacrifice of eu animal (usually a goat) be a distinct 
officiating person : the answer is in the n^^ve. Ko one 
is specially engaged fi>r immolator independently of other 
functions ; but some one of the party, who has other duties 
to discharge, slays the victim in the jnescribed man n e r, 
and is accordingly termed immolator.* 

The victims at some sacrifices are numerous : as many as 
seventeen at the v^apiya, made fiut to the same number 
of stakes ; and at an ahoami^ha not fewer than six hun- 
dred and nine of all descriptions, tame and wild, terrestriid 
and aquatic, walking, flying, swimming, and creeffeig things, 
distributed among twenty-one stakes and in the intervals 
between them ; the tame made fest to the stakes, and the 
wild secured in cages, nets, baskets, jars, and hollow canes, 
and by various other devices. The wild are not to be slain, 
but at a certain sti^ of the ceremony let loose. The tame 
ones, or most of them (chiefly goats), are to be actually 
immolated. 

The various rites are successivdy performed for each vie 
tim ; not completed for one before they are commenced for 
another. But the consecration of the sacrificial stakes is 
perfected for each in succession, because the votary is re- 
quired to retain hold of the stake until the consecration of 
it is done.t 

The foregoing instances may suffice to give some idea of 
the nature of the subjects treated in the ilfhiidiisa, and of 
the way in which they are handled. They have been select- 
ed as in themselves curious, rather than as instructive 
spemmens of the manner in which very numerous and varied 
cases are examined and questions concemmg them resolved. 
The arguments vrould be tedious, and the reasons of the 
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solution would need mucli ducidation, and after all would, 
in general, be uninteresting. 

A few examples of the topics inYestigated, and still fewer 
of the reasoning applied to them, have therefore been con- 
mdered as better conveying in a small compass a notion of 
the multiferious subjects of the Mimans&, 



On the Philosophy of the Hindus. 


PART IV.* 

[From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. ii. p. 1 — 39.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

A PRECEDING essay on Indian philosophy contained a 
succinct account of the Carma^imarisao The present one 
will be devoted to the Brahmormimansa ; which, as the 
complement of the former, is termed uttara, later, con- 
trasted with purva^ prior, being the investigation of proof, 
deducible from the Vedas in regard to theology^ as the 
other is in regard to works and their merit. *The two 
together, then, comprise the complete system of interpre- 
tation of the precepts and doctrine of the VedcWy both prac- 
tical and theological. They are parts of one whole. The 
later Mimansa is supplementary to the prior, and is expressly 
affirmed to be so : but, differing on many important points, 
though agi-eeing on others, they are essentially distinct in a 
religious as in a philosophical view. 

The ordinary designation of the Uttara-mimansa is Ve-- 
danta^ a term likewise of more comprehensive import. It 
literally signifies conclusion of the Veda^* and bears re- 
ference to the Upanishadsj which are, for the most part, 
terminating sections of the Vedas to which they belong. 
It implies, however, the doctrine derived from them, and 
extends to books of sacred authority^ in which that doc- 


* Read at a public meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 7> 
1827. 
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trine is thence deduced ; and in this laige acceptation, it is 
** the end and scope of the Vidat.'* 

The followers of the VSdinta have separated in several 
sects, as * ancient * and * modern ’ V6dimtin$, and bearing 
ofoer designations. The pdnts on which they disagree, and 
the difference of thm opinions, will not be a subject of the 
present essay, but may be noticed in a future one. 

Among numerous Upatiishads, those which are princi- 
pally relied upon for the V(danta, and which accoidii^ly 
are most foequentlycited, are the Ch*h&nd6gya, CaushiteuAf 
Vrihad iaroAyaeot Aitariyaca, Taittiriyaca, C&fh(Meaf 
Ca^hattalli, MunoUtca, PrainOt ^6t6iteatara; to which 
may be added the liir^asya, Chut, and one or two more. 

Gntain religious exercises, consisting chiedy in profound 
meditation, with particular sitting postures rigorously con- 
tinued, are inculcated as preparing the student for the 
attainment of divine knowledge, and promoting his acqui- 
sition of it. Directions concerning such devout exercises 
are to be found in several of the Uptmiahads, especially in 
die ^h&haedttra; and likewise in other portions of the 
Vidas, as a part of the general ritual. These are accord- 
ingly dted by the commentators of the Vidanta, and must 
be considered to be comprehended under that general term ;* 
and others firom different i&dh&s of the Vidas, as further 
exemplified in a note below.t 


* For instance, the Agni rahatga hr&kmaka. of the Cikuas and of 
the Vajim (or VAjaaani^iiuy, the Rathatga drAAmoAa of the TSnditu 
and of the Paingins. 

t The Utf^ha-brdhmaAa of the VigoMmSgim, the Pauiolij6gni-io%djf&- 
praeoraAa of the same, the (PhUa granfha of the /ZdddfNm^nt the 
PrAAa-iamvAda or PrMa-vidgA, Dahara-vidgd, HArda-vidgA, Para- 
mASma-vi^/At SatgOr^ridgd, VaiimAnara-vidgA, SAiASUga^AgA, VAma- 
dtvya-vidgA, UpmAMorJoidgA, Pargmca-vidgA, Madhf^-vidgA, ShiAda- 
eala-vMi/A, Samvatya-vit^, &c. 
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Besides the portion of the Vidat understood to be in- 
tended by the designation of Vidhntaf the grand authority 
for its doctrine is the collection of a&treUf or aphorisms, 
entitled JJrdAmestitra or ^rlraca-mlmans^, and sometimes 
Safira-t&tTa or Vidantas&tra. Miira, it sh6uld be ob- 
served, signifies embodied or incarnate (soul). 

Othw authorities are the ancient scholia of that text, 
which is the standard work of the science; and didactic 
poems comprehended under the designation of siantt, a 
name implying a certain degree of veneration due to the 
authors. Such are the Bhagamd gitd and YSga-vtuisli^hay 
reputed to be inspired writings. 

Writers on the VfinANTA. 

The ^aryaatmim&nsa or Brdhme^e&tra, above-mention- 
edf is a collection of succinct aphorisms attributed to 
BAdabAyaua, who is the same with V'^fAsA* or Vida- 
vy&sa ; also called Jhoaip&yana or Ct^hAardvamp&ya/na. 
According to mythology, he had in a former state, being 
then a hrahmotna bearing the name of ApAmtara-tamas,* 
acquired a perfect knowledge of revelation and of the 
divinity, and was consequently qualified for eternal beati- 
tude. Ifeverthdess, by special command of the deity, he 
resumed a corporeal frame and the human shape, at the 
period intervening between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, and was compiler of the Vidas, as his title 
of implies. 

In the Pwr&has, and by ParAAara, he is said to be an 
incarnation (jmat&rtd of Vishnu. This, however, is not 
altogether at variance with the foregcwig legend ; . since 
ApAntaba-tamas, having attained perfection, was identi- 
fied with the deity ; and his resumption of the human form 
was a descent of the god, in mythological notions. 

* $AKO. &r. on Br. SUr. 3. 3. 33. 
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impart from mythology, it is not to be deemed unlikely, 
that the person (whoever he really was) who compiled and 
arranged the Vidas^ was led to compose a treatise on their • 
scope and essential doctrine. But Vyasa is also reputed 
author of the Mahahharataf and most of the principal pur 
ranas ; and that is for the contrary reason improbable, since 
the doctrine of the puranas^ and even of the JBhagavad gitd 
and the rest of the Mahdbhdratay are not quite consonant to 
that of the Vedas ^ as expounded in the Brahme-sutras. 
The same person would not have deduced from the same 
premises such different conclusions. 

The name of Badauayana frequently recurs in the 
sutras ascribed to him, as does that of .Taimint, the re- 
puted author of the Purva-mimansaj in his. I have already 
remarked, in the preceding essay,* on the mention of an 
author by his name, and in the thiid person, in his own 
work. It is nothing unusual in literature or science of other 
nations : but a Hindu commentator will account for it, by 
presuming the actual composition to be that of a disciple 
I'ecording the words of his teacher. 

Besides BAdarayan a himself,and his great predecessor 
Jaimini, several other distinguished names likewise occur, 
though less frequently : some which are also noticed in the 
Pttrt;a-mi??tan^a,as Atr^yI and Badari; and some which 
are not there found, as Asmarat’hya, Au6ul6mi, 
CArshnAjini, and CAsacritsna; and the Yogaoi Par 
tanjaliy which consequently is an anterior work ; as indeed 
it must be, if its scholiast, as generally acknowledged, be 
the same V y Asa who is the author of the aphorisms of the 
Uttara-mimansa. 

The Sdriraca is also posterior to the atheistical Sdnc'hya 
of Capila, to whom, or at least to his doctrine, there are 
many marked allusions in the text. 


See p. 29(>, of this volume. 
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The atomic system of CaisAde (or, as the sdioliast of 
the ^oriroea, in more than one place, contumeliously de> 
eignates him, CANA-SHUjor Cawabhacsha) is frequently 
adverted to fi>r the purpose of confutation ; as are the in ost 
noted heretical systems, viz. the several sects of Jainas, 
the JBauddhaSt the Paiupatas with other classes of Mahii- 
tvaras, the Paneharatras or Bhagavatas, and divers other 
schismatics. 

From this, which is also supported by other reasons, 
there seems to be good ground for considering the §ariraea 
to be the latest of the six grand systems of doctrine (dbr> 
iana) in Indian philosophy : later, likewise, than the heresies 
which sprang up among the Hindus of the military and 
mercantile tribes {cshatriya and vaiiya) and which, disclaim- 
ing the Vidas, set up a Jina or a Buddha for an object 
of worship; and later even than some, which, acknowledg- 
ing the Vi^, have deviated into heterodoxy jn their inter- 
pretation of the text. 

In a separate essay,* I have endeavoured to g^ve some 
i^unt of the heretical and heterodox sects which the 
ilariraca confutes : and of which the tenets are explained, 
for the elucidation of that confutation, in its numerous 
commentaries. I allude particularly to the Jmnas, Baud- 
has, Ch&rv&cas, Pasupatas, md Paneharatras. 

The shtras of BAdarAtama are arranged in four books 
or lectures (adhyayd), each subdivided into four chapters 
or quartei-s (pada). Like the aphorisms of the prior Jdl- 
mhnsh, they are distributed very unequally into wwfinng^ 
arguments, cases, or topics (.adhicarahd). Hie entire num- 
ber of shtras is 555; of adMeoaraAas 191. But in this 
there is a little uncertainty, for it appears from Sancara, 
that earlier commentaries subdivided some adhicaroAas, 
where he writes the aphorisms in one section. 


See p. 382« of this volumes 
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An adhiearaAa in the later, as in the prhw 
consists of five members at parts: 1st, the subject and 
matter to be explained ; 2d, the doubt oriiuestion c<mcem> 
ingit; 3d. the plausible sdtUion or jirisid yhcte aigument; 
4th, the answer, or demonstrated ctmdusion and true so- 
lution ; 5th, the pertinence at relevancy and connexkm. 

But in BADABAvAiiA’s aphorisms, as iiv those of 
Jaimini, no adMatraAa is folly set forth. Very frequently 
the solution cmly is given by a single tktraf which obscurely 
hintsthe question, and makes no allusion to any diflferent 
plausible solution, nor to arguments in favour of it. More 
rarely the opposed solution is examined at some length, and 
arguments in support of it are discussed through a string of 
brief sentences. 

•Being a sequel of the prior itflmARSa, the latter adopta 
the same distinctions of six sources of knowledge or modes 
of pro(^* which are taught by JAtM rNi, supplied where he- 
is defident by the old scholiast. There is, indeed, no direct 
mention of them in the Srahme-a&tra»f bqrond a frequent 
reference to coal proof, meaning revelation, which is sixfo 
among those modes. But the commentators make ample 
use of a logic which employs the same terms with that of 
the PtirocMKhnfou^, bdng founded on it, though not withr 
ont amendments on some points. Among the rest, the 
Vid&ntint have taken the syllogism (.ny&yd) of the dialectic 
philosophy, with the obvious improvement of reducing its 
five members to three.*)* ** It consists,” as expressly de- 
clared, ** of three, not of five parts; for as the requidtes of 
** the inference are exhilrited by tlvee members, two more 
** are superfluous. They are dth«r the propodtum, the 
** reason, and the example ; or the instance, the iq>plica- 
** cati<m, and the concludon.” 

In this state it is a perfectly regular sylkgism, as I had 


Fidinta partUii^i. 
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occaakMi to femork in a ibirmer essay :* and it naturally be> 
comes a question, whether the emendation was borrowed 
from the Greeks, or being soffidently obvious, may he 
deemed purely Indian, fidlen upon without hint or as- 
sistance from another quarter. The improvement does not 
appear to be of ancient date, a drcumstance which favours 
the supposition of its having been borrowed. The earliest 
works in which 1 have found it mentioned are of no an- 
tiquity.i* 

The logic of the two Mimans&s merits a more full exami- 
nation than the limits of the present essay allow, and it has 
been reserved for a separate consideration at a future oppor- 
tuniiy, because it has been refined and brought into a regu- 
lar fi>rm by the followers, rather than by the founders of 
dtiier school. 

The ^rfraea-t^tnu are in the highest degree obscure, 
and could never have been intelligible without an ample 
interpretation. Hinting the question or its solution, rather 
than proporii^ the one or briefly delivering the other, 
they but allude to the subject, like the aphorisms of 
other Indian sciences, they must from the first have been 
accompanied by the author’s exposition of the meaning, 
whether orally taught by him or communicated in writing. 

Among ancient scholiasts of the BrahmesHtreu the name 
ofBAunHlTANA occurs: an appellation to which rever- 
ence, as to that of a saint or rishi, attaches. He is likewise 
the reputed author of a treatise on law. An early gloss, 
under the des^nation of vritti, u quoted without its 
author’s name, and is understood to be adverted to in the 
remarks of later writers, in several instances, where no 
particular reference is however expressed. It is apparentiy 


* See p. 292, of thia volame. 
t In the Viddnio pariihdtkd end PadSrfha d^ticd. 
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BaodhAtana's. An ancient writer on; both mfm&u6s 
(friar and later) is <ated, under the name of Upatabsba, 
with the epithet of venerable (hhe^avat),* implying that 
he was a holy pcaaonage. He is noticed in the supplenient 
to the Amera-edsha-f as a saint Onims); witii the titles or 
additions of Sala^hriti, (Mtarc6H, and Ay&ckiUk It 
does not appear thatany of his works are now forthcmning. 

The most distinguished scholiast of these $&tras, in 
modem estimation, is the celebrated ^ncaka AcfiAnTA, 
the founder of a sect among Hindus which is yet one of the 
most prevalent. 1 have had a former occasbn of discuss- 
ing the antiquify of this eminent person ; and the subject 
has been rince examined by RAma m6hen eAya and by 
Mr. Wilson, j; I continue of opinion, that the period when 
he flourished may be taken to have been the close of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century of the Christian 
era ; and I am confirmed in it by the concurring opinions 
of those very learned persons. 

How much earlier the older sdmfia were, or the text 
itself, there is no evidence to determine.. If the reputed 
author be the true one, it would be necessary to go back 
nearly two thousand years, to the em of the arrangement 
of the VSdas by VyAsa. 

§ancaba’s gloss or perpetual commentary of the s&ir€u 
bears the title of §&riraca-nrim6ns&-bh&8hjfa. It has been 
aimotated and interpreted by a herd of commentators; 
and among others, and most noted, by VAchbspati 
miAba, in the Sh6ma(i or SSarfreuarbhSuhyorvibk&ga. 

This is the same VAchbspati, whose commentaries on 
the S&nefhjf<i-e6ric& of ffiwABA chandba, and on the 
text and gloss of Patanjali*s Y6ga and G6tama*s 
Nyiiya, were noticed in former essays, y He is the author 

* SAM0.3.3.A3. tTVioMAifMs. 

t Sanaerit Diet., Ilrat edit., pief. p. xvi. 

H See pp. 233, 236, 262, of thia volnme. 
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ci oiher treatiaes on dialectics CiVy^a), and of one entitled 
Tatwa-tfindu on the Pitrva-mim&ni&, as it is expounded 
by Bn Aff A. All his works, in every department, are held 
in high and deserved estimation. 

VAchespati’s exposition of Sancaba’s gloss, again, 
has been amply annotated and explained in the VSdcmta- 
ealpataru of AkalAnanda, sumamed VySu&irama; 
whose notes, in their turn, become the text for other 
scholia : especially a voluminous collection under the tide 
ijfParimaia, or Vid&nta-calpataru-parinuita, hy ArYkYA~ 
nicsHiTA (author of several other works) ; and an abridged 
one, under that of Vidantorealpataru-maf^aii, by VidyA- 
nAt’HA BHAff a. 

Other commentaries on ^ancaba’s gloss are numerous 
and esteemed^ though not burdened with so long a chain 
of scholia upon scholia : for instance, the £rahnuii-vidy&- 
bharaka by AdwaitAkanda,* and the Bhiukyorratnor 
yroAAaby G6vindAn ANDA : both works of acknowledged 
moit. 

’ These multiplied expositions of the text and of the gloss 
funush an'inexhaustible fund of controverrial disquisition, 
suited to the disputatious schoolmen of India. On many 


* It is by Mr. Ward named Vidinta tfrira vsWhjfi by Bbabma- 
TiDvlBHABAdA, miataldng the title of the woric for the appellation, 
oftheanthor. Yet it is enpressly aIBnned in the rubric and colophon 
to be the work of AdwaitIhamda, who abridged it from an ampler 
commentary by BXkImawd A Tfar’KA. The mistake ia the more re- 
markable, aa tiw same AowAiTiiiAirDA was preceptor of SaoInaii- 
DA, whose work, the FAddnAMdre, Mr. Ward attempted to translate; 
and the only partof SAnlMAiroA’e preface, which ia preserved in the 
version, ia that preceptor’s nanw. Mr. Ward’s catalogne of treatises 
extant belonging todiis school of philosc^hy exhibits other like errors. 
Hepnte'JMddAoea for AfodAncddanOfthe nameof an author; converts 
a conunentary (the AfooSfoah) into ah abridgment; and turns the 
teat (mdls) of the Vi d SM tasirn into its essence. Ward’s Hindus, vol. 

iv. n». 172, 173. 
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occanons, however, they are usefolly oonstflted, in sucocis« 
sion, ton annotations supplying a right interpretation of ob> 
seme passages in Samcaea’s sdiolia or in VyIsa's text. 

Another perpetual commentary on the rittrosof the l§iirira^ 
eal^ a distinguished author, is the work of the cdelnated 
RAm&nuja, the founder of a sect iriiich has fprong as a 
schism out of the VeeUmtiH, The pewts of doctrine, on 
whidr these great authorities cUffer, will he inquired into in 
anotherplace. It may be readily supposed that they are 
not unfiequently at variance in the interpretation of the text, 
and I shall, therefore, make little use of the scholia of 
RAmAnuja for the present essay. For the same reason, 
I make no reference to the commentaries of Ballabha 
AchAkya, BHAff a BhAscaea, Ananta tIkt’ha sur- 
named Madhv, and Nli.ACANf’HA, whose interpretations 
difier essentially on some pdnts from Sancara's. 

Commentaries <m the Sar{raca-$&tra$ by authors of less 
note are extiremely numerous. 1 shall content myself with 
naming such only as are immediately under view, viz. the 
VSdSmtarsdtrarmuctavaU by BbahmAnanda-baraswa- 
tI;* the Brakmof-zktra-hhbzhya or MinUtn^hh&$hyaf 
Iqr BhAscabAchAbya ; the Vid&ntars{ttraHvySufhy&- 
chandrie&thy BhavadAva miSba ; the Vyatat&trt^vntHf 
byRANGANAT’HA ^ibvSuhSMinliot^Mrarz&tra^a&r&rVha- 
ehandrica, by GanoAdhaba ; and the Brahm&mrUetver- 
thiM, by RAmAnanda. 

This list might with ease be greatly enlarged. Two of 
the commentaries, which have been consulted in progress 
of preparing the present essay, are without the author’s 
name, either m ptefiu» or cedophon, in the only copies 
which I haveseen; and occarions have occurred for noticing 
anthms of commmitaties on other Ixrandiesof philoBophy,as 


* Mr. Ward calla this an sbridgmcBt of the ^’idduta-tA^rn, It 
ia no abridgment, hut a commentary in ordinarr form. 
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well as <«i the Brahma-iii&m&iu& {for instanoe) YumyIna 
BH icsnu, author of the iS&Mc’Aya^ra'aiid FAgt^rArftoa).'* 

To these many and vuioos commentaries in prose, on the 
text and on the scholia, must be added more than one in 
Terse. For instance, the ShacfA^po-^r^raca, which is a 
metrical paraphrase of text and gloss, by Sabt ajnyAtma- 
oiBi a tannyiuA : it is expounded by a commentary entitled 
AmwayiarfhorfraeiM^f by RJLma tIbt’ha, disdple of 
CkYshAa tIbt’ha, and author of sereral other works ; in 
particular, a commmitary on the UpadHortahaari, and one 
on the Vid&ntorsara. 

Besides his great work, the interpretation of the s6traSf 
Samcaba wrote commentaries on all the prindpal or im- 
portant Upatttthads. His preceptor, G6tin0A, and the 
preceptor’s teacher, OAufiApinA, had already written com- 
mentaries on many of them. 

Sancaba is author, likewise, of several distinct treatises; 
the most noted of which is the UpadiiargcLhatri, a metrical 
summary of the doctrine deduced by him firom the Upam- 
shad$ and Brahma-»(Uras, in his commentaries on those 
original works. The text of the Upctdiiortc^atri has been 
expounded by more than one commentator; and amoi^ 
ethers by RAma tIbt’ha, already noticed for his comment 
on the Samc8h£pet4iuiraca. His gloss of the Upa^ia-w- 
hatri is entitled Pada-y^anie&. 

Elementary treatises <m the Vidanta are very abundant. 
It may suffice to notice a few which are popular and in 
general use, and which have been consulted in the prepata* 
tion of the pre^t essay. 

The Vid&Hta-paribh&8h& of Dhabma-bAja dIcshita 
explains, as its title indicates, the technical terms of the 
VSddnta; and, in course of dmng so, opens most of the 

* See p. 831, 835, of this volume. 
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principal pomts of its doctrine. A comiiiientBry on this 
woik by the author’s son, RAMA-CBtsHiiA dIcshita, bean 
the title of Vidamta^u^himaM. Taken together, they form 
an useful intioductkni to the study of this branch of Indian 
philosophy. 

The Vid&ktori&ra is a popular compendium of the entire 
doctrine of the Vid&tUa.* It is the work of SadInanda, 
disdple of AdwayAnanda or AdwaitAnanoa before- 
mentioned, and has become the text for several comment 
taries ; and, among the rest, the FtdtaaM-maad-raiyini, by 


* Mr. Ward has g^ven, in the fourth volume of his View of the 
History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindus (third edition) a 
translation of the 1 wish to speak as gently as 1 cah 

of Mr. Ward’s performance; but having collated this, 1. am bound to 
say it Is no version of the original teat, and seems to have been made 
from an oral exposition through the medium of a different language, 
probably the Bengalese. This will be evident to the oriental scholar 
on the slightest comparison : for example, the introduction, which 
does not correspond with the original in so much as a single word, 
the name of the author’s preceptor alone excepted ; nor is there a 
word of the translated introduction countenanced by any of the com- 
mentaries. At the commencement of the treatise, too, where the 
requisite qualifications of a student are enumerated, Mr. Wvd makes 
his author say, that a person possessing those qualifications is heir to 
the V^da (p. 176). There is no term in the text, nor in the commen- 
tarlM, which could suggest the notion of heir; unless Mr. Ward has 
so translated adhicM (a competent or qualided person), which in 
Bengalese signifies proprietor, or, with the epithet uttara (uttaru- 
dhicM) heir or successor. It would be needless to pursue the compar 
rison further. The meaning of the original is certainly not to be 
gathered from such translations of this and (as Mr. Ward terms them) 
of other principal works of the Hindus, whteh he has presented to the 
public. 

I was not aware, when preparing the former essays on the Philoso- 
phy of the Hindus which have been inserted in the first volume of 
the Transactions of Royal Asiatic Society, that Mr« Wiurd had treated 
the same topics: but I think it now unnecessary to re vert to the sub- 
ject, for the purpose of oflering any remarks on his explanation of other 
branches of Indian philosophy. 
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RAma-tIrt’ha^ who. has been already twice noticed for 
other works; and the SuhSdkim, by NbUsinha saras- 
watI, disciple of CrYshhAnanda. 

A few other treatises may be here briefly noticed. 

The SSutra-tiddh6nta-Uia-saMgrtAaf by Apyaya or 
(Apyai) DicsHiTAy sonof RanganAt*ha or RanoarAja 
nlcsHiTA, and author of the ParimaJa on the Siddh6nta 
calpataru, before-menti<Hied, as wdl as of other works, 
has the benefit of a commentary, entitled CrhkAalancaraf 
by Achyuta CaYsiiiiANAMD.A tIrt’ha, disciple of Swa- 
yam-pracAIAnanda saraswatI. The Vidantordd- 
dAanta-vindu, hy Madhus^dana, disciple of ViSwAIwa- 
rAnanoa saraswatI, and author of the Vid&ntehcedpa- 
iatied, and of other works, is in like manner commented on 

by BrahmAnanda, disdple of RARAYAifA tIrt’ha. 

• • 

Analysis.* 

The UttarcHnimansa opens precisely as the Pdrca, an 
nouRcing the purport in the same terms, except a single, 
but most important word, hrdhms instead of dharma. 

* Next, therefore, the inquiry is concerning Gon.’i* It pro* 
ceeds thus : * [He is that] whence are the birth and [conti- 

* nuance, and dissolution] of [this world]: [He is] the source 

* of [revelation or] hdy ordinance.’^ That is, as the conn 
mentators infer from these aphorisms so expounded, * He 

* is the omnipotent creator of the world and the omniscient 

* author of revelation.’ It goes on to say, * This appears 

* from the import and right constriiction of holy writ.’§ 


* In this analysii of the sdtnu, s portion of the acholisor ezpla* 
nnUons of commentators is blended with the text, for a brief abstract 
and intelligible summary of the doctrine. 

t Br. SKtr. 1. 1. 1 1. t Ib.^2aud3. 


« Ib. S 4. 
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The author of the $&tnu next* enters upen a oonfutatkm 
of the S&He'hyaSt who insist that natur«t termed /nwfiUbia, 
which is the material cause of the universe, as th^ aflSnn, 
is the same with the omniscient and omnipotent cause of 
the world recognised by the Fifdias. It is not so ; for * widi’ 
(ctmsequently volition) is attributed to that cause, which 
moreover is termed i&tman) soul: * He wished to be many 

* and prolific, and became manifold.’ And i^ain, * He de- 

* aired to be many, &c ’’f Therefore he is a sentioit 

rational being; not insenrible, as the pracnti (nature) or 
pradh6na (matter) of Capila is affirmed to be. 

In the sequel of the first chapteif questions are raised 
upon divers passages of the VSdaSf alluded to in the text, 
and quoted in the scholia, where minor attributes are 
seemingly assigned to the world’s cause ; or in wluch subon* 
dinate designations occur, such as might be supposed to 
indicate an inferior being, but are shown to intend the 
supreme one. 

The cases (adhicaraAiu) or questions ariring on them 
are examined and resolved concisely and obscurely in the 
a&tras, fully and perspicuously in the scholia. 

* The omnipotent, ommsdent, sentient cause of the uni* 

* verse, is {Smandamaya) essentially happy.| He is the 

* brilliant, golden person, seen within (antar) the solar orb 

* and the human eye.|| He is the etherial element 

* from which all things proceed and towhich allretum.f'He 

* is the fireatfi (prfifhi)in which all bemgs meige,into which 

* they all rise.^ He is the Vi^ht (jy6ti$K) which shines in 

* heaven, and in all places high and low, every where 

* throughout the worid, and vrithin the human person. He 

* is thefireotfi and intdligent self, immortal, unde* 


• Br. Bfitr.iS. (flfw. 5. 11.) t (XkhOigaa, 6. M 6 to MI. 

I || Ck'kMigna, 1. Y WkSnUgga, 1. ** UdytCha, 
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'caying^andh^ipy, with which Inoba, ia a dialogue with 

* Pbatarbana, identifies himself.’* 

The tenn pr&Aat which is the subject of two of the 
seqtions just quoted 9 and 11), properly and primarily 
rignifies respiration, as well as certain other vital actions 
(uispiration, energy, expiration, digestion, or circulation of 
nourishment); and secondarily, the senses and organs.*)* 
But, in the passages here referred to, it is employed for a 
difierent signification, intending the supreme Brahme ; as 
also in divers other texts of the VSdas: and, among the 
rest, in one where the senses are said to be absorbed into 
it during profound sleepj; ; for * while a man sleeps without 

* dreaming, his soul is with Brahme* 

Further cases of the like nature, but in which tiie indi- 
cations of the true meaning appear less evident, are dis- 
cussed at length in the second and third chapters of the 
first book. Those in which the distinctive Attributes of the * 
supreme being are more positively indicated by the passage 
whereon a question arises, had been considered in the fore- 
going chapter : they are not so clearly denoted in the pas> 
sages now examined. Such as concmi Gon as the object 
of devout meditation and worship, are for the most part 
collected in the second chapter; those which relate to 
God as the object of knowledge, ate rnerved.for the third. 
Throughout these cases, completed where requisite by the 
scholiast, divers interpretations of a particular term or 
phrase are first proposed, as obvious and plausible, and 
reasons favourable to the proposed explanation set fi>rth; 
but are set aside by stronger arguments, for a different and 
opposite ccmstruction. The reastming is here omitted, as 
it would need much elucidation; and the purpose of this 


* CauMfkuA, t Br. S(Ur.2.*.H,6. (S. 1,13.) 

t $AKc. &e.on JRr. Stir, 1. 1. §9. 
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analysis is to exhibit the tojncs treated, and hut summarily 
the of them* 

It is not the embodied (jiSrfra) and individual soul, hut 
the supreme Brahme himsdf,* on whom devout meditation 
is to he fixed, as eaj<^ed in a passage which declares : 

* this univene is indeed Brahme ,** fot it springs from lum, 

* merges in him, breathes in him : therefore^ serene, wor- 

* ship him. Verily, a devout man, as are his thoughts or 

* deeds in this world, such does he become departing hmice 

* On another Urth]. Frame then the devout meditation, 

* ** a living body endued wHh.mind 

It is neither fire lutr the individual soul, hut the supreme 
bring, who is the * devourer* (atfn) described in the dia- 
logue between Yam a and NicHicfiTAs * who, then, 

* knows where abides that being, whose fi)od is the priest 

* and the soldier (and all which is fixt or moveable), and 

* death is his sauce V 

.In the following pasMge, foe supreme s{Hrit, and not 
foe intdlectual fiunilty, is assoriated with the individual 
living soul, as ** two occupying the cavity or ventride of 
foe heart” {guhfm prametiau Steumau). * Theologists, 

* as well as worshippers mamtaining sacred fires, term light 

* and diade the contrasted two, who al^e in the most 

* excdlent abode, worthy of foe supreme, occupying the 

* cavity (of the heart), dwelling together in the worldly 

* body, and tasting the certain fruit of good (or of evil) 

* works.*^ 

* Bfdhman is, in tbit neeeptatioDy a neuter noon (nom. BrahfMw 
JBrabiiki); and tbe same term in tbemaeculine (nom. BrahmA)^ is one 
of the tbm gods wbo constitute one person. But it it more conformable 
with our idiom to employ tbe masculine exclusively, and many &fi- 
serfif terms of the same import are masculine; P(UimMnMnC4m4)9 
> ParamihiKartifkce 

t CVUmdiiafa, 3. Br. Stfir. 1. S. 1 1, (8. 1, 8.) 

t 8. Br. Sitr. 1. 2.f 8. (8. 9, 10). 

I CorhauttOf, 3.Br.S. 1.8.«3. (8. II, 18.) 
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In the following retract foom a dialogue,* in which 
SatyacIma instmeto Upac6Iala, the supreme being is 
meant; not the reflected image in the qra, nor the inform* 
ii^ ddty of that organ, nor the regent of the son, nor 
the individual intelligmt soul* * This being, who is seen 

* in the eye, is the self (dtmaR) : He is immortal, fearless 

* Srakme. Though liquid grease, or water, be dropped there- 

* in, it passes to the comers Oeaving the eye*ball undefiled).' 

So, in a dialogue, in which Y1 jnyawam:ta instructs 
UddAlacA,*!* ** ^0 internal check” (jantary&mn) is the 
supreme being ; and not the individual soul, nor the mar 
teiial cause of the world, nor a subordinate deity, the ctm* 
sciouB informing regent of the earth, nor a saint possessing 
transcendent power : where premising, * he who eternally 

* restrains (or governs) this and the other world, and all 

* beings therein,’ the instmetor goes on to say : * who stand- 

* ing in the earth is other than the eartb,*whom the earth 

* knows not, whose body the earth is, who interiorly restrains 

* (and governs) the earth : the same is thy soul (and mine), 

* the ** internal check” (afttery^mta), immortal, &c.’ 

Again, in another dialogue, Angibas, in answer to 
MahIIAla, who with §aunaca visited him for instroc. 
tion, declares * there are two sciences, one termed inferior, 

* the other superior. The inferior comprises the four V6da$f 

* with thdr appendages, grammar, &c.’ (all of which he 
enumerates) : * but the superior (or best and most beneficial) 

* is that by which the unalterable (bang) is comprebended, 

* who is invisible (imperceptible by organs of sense), un* 

* grasped (not pidienable by organs of actirm), come of no 

* race, belonging to no tribe, devoid of ear (or other 

• Ch'hMBtgrh 4. VpaMala-fti^. Br. S6tr. 1. 2. « 4. (S. 13, 17.) 
t f^rihad 6rai^iaoa, 5. Br. S6lr. 1. 2. 1 8. (S. 18, 20.) 

t MtMbica, an Ugaaithml of the it'hmvaka. Br. Sktr. 1. 2. S 6. 
(8.21,23.) 
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* weum&n oigan), destitute of hand, fix>t (opodier inatroinent 

* of action), everlasting lord, present every where, yet most 

* minute. Him, invariable, the vrise ccmteniplate as the 

* source (or cause) of brings. As the spider puts forth and 

* draws in his thread, as fdants spring from the earth (and 

* return to it), as hair of the head and body grows from the 

* livu^ man, so does the universe come of the unalterable 

* * Here it is the supreme being, not nature or a 

material cause, n<w an embodied individual soul, who is 
the invirible {adrSiyeO ungrasped source of (all) beings 

In a dialogs between several interlocutors, PEJlcBiNA- 
ikhA, UdoAlaca, and AIwapati, king of the CaieSjfU, 
(of which a verskm at loagth was inserted in an essay (m the 
V£d(u/* the terms oautediiora and itmm occur (there trans- 
lated universal soul). The ordinary acceptation of vmiw&- 
nara u fire : and it is therefine questioned, whether the ele- 
ment offirebe not here meant, or the regent of fire, that is, 
the consdons, infimning deity of it, or a particular deity de- 
scribed as having an igneous body, or animal heat designated 
asalvinefire; and whether likewise fitnum intends the living, 
individual soul, or the supreme being. The answer is, that 
the junction of both general terms limits the sense, and re- 
stricts the purport of the passage to the single object to 
which both terms are applicable : it relates, dien, to the 
supreme being.i* 

Under this section the author twice cites Jaimini 
once for obviating any difficulty or apparent contradiction 
in this place, by taking the term in its literal and etymologi- 
cal sense (univemel guide of men), instead of the particular 
acceptation of fire; and again, as justifying, by a parallel 

passage in another an epithet intimating the minute 

— ^ ^ 

* Seep.84,ofthisvolamc. i CVMndl!gjfaJS.Br.S6ir.lJ2.i7’(SJM^.) 

t Ib. 8. 28 and 31. f brShmaita. 
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ma of the bemg in qaestUn (pr&deSam&tra), a epon Jong.* 
On this last point other ancient authors are likewise cited : 
one, A4if AXAT'BTAy who explains it as the result of shrink- 
iitg or cond«untion; the other, BA.dabi, as a fruit of 
imagination or mental conception, f Reference is also made to 
another of the V&ia^ where the infinite, supreme soul 
is said to occupy the spot between the eye-brows and nose. 
* That <m which heaven and earth and the intermediate 

* transpicuons region are fixt, mind, with the vital airs (or 

* sensitive oigans), know to be the one soul (Stman) : reject 

* other doctrines. This alone is the bridge of immortality.’ § 
In this passage of an Vpanishad c£ the Afharvaiiaf 
Bhahme is intended, and not any other supposed site 
(dyatana) of heami, earth, &c. 

In a dialogue between Nlasn A and SanatcumAba, the 
(bhitman) * greaf one, proposed as an object of inqiury for 
him who deares unlimited happiness, since there is no bliss 
in that which is finite and small, is briefly d^ned. *Heis 
*' great, in whom nought else is seen, heard, or known, but 

* that wherein ought else is seen, heard, or known, is 

* small.’ll Here the supreme being is meant ; not breath 
(prdfia), whidi had been previou^y mmtioned as greatest, 
in a climax of enumerated objects. 

So, in a dialogue between YAjn ya walcya and his wife 
OARoi,i[ being asked by her> * the heaven above, and the 

* earth beneath, and the transjucnous region between, and all 

* which has been, is, andwiUbe, whereon are they woven and 

* sewn?’ answers, the ether (.dc&Sa); and being further asked, 


* By an oversight, the expremion relative to diminutive dimenaion 
was omitted in the translated passage, 
t Br. S6tr. 1. 2. 29. 30. t JddMt. 

f MuMaea. Br. SHr. 1. 3. f 1. (8. 1, 7.) 

U Ch'hdndbgjfUt 7. BhfmaoU^i Br. Sblr. 1. 3. k 2. (S. 3, 0.) 

K Vr^had S. Br. S6lr. 1. 3. « 3. (S. 10, 12.) 
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whajt H is on whidi ether is woven or sewif? replies, * the 

* unvaried bring, whom JBrahmeaias affirm to he neither 

* coarse nor subtile, neither short nor long * It is die 

supreme beiog who is here meant. 

The mystic syllable dm, composed of three elements of 
articnlation, is a sul:yect of devout meditation; and the 
effica<7 of that ^meditation depends <m the lisoited or ex- 
tended sense in which it is contemplated. The question 
concerning this mode of worship is discussed in a dialc^e 
between PippalAda and SatyacAma.* 

If the devotion be restricted to the sense indicated by 
one element, the eilect passes not beyond this world ; if to 
that indicated by two of the dements, it extends to the 
lunar orb, whoice however the soul returns to a new birth ; 
if it be more comprehensive, embracing the import of the 
three dements of the word, the ascent is to the solar orb, 
whence, stripped of sin, and liberated as a snake which has 
cast its slough, the soul proceeds to the abode of Brahme, 
and to the contemplation of (purtwAa) him who resides in 
a corporeal frame: that is, soul reposing in body (puri- 
A*ya). 

That mystic name, then, is applied either to the supreme 
Brahme^ uniform, with no quality or distinction of parts ; 
or to Brahme, not supreme, but an effect (cdrya) diver- 
sified, qualified; who is the same with the VibAj and 
HiBAiiYA-GARBH A of mythology, bominthe mimdaneegg. 

It appears from the latter part of the text, that it is the 
supreme Brahme to whom meditation is to be directed, 
and on whom the thoughts are to be fixed, for that great 
result of liberation fiom riii and worldly trammels. 

In a passage descriptive of the lesser ventricle of the 
heart, it is said: ^ within this body (jSroAsie^iira) jBroAsie’s 

* Praina, an UpanMad of Um J^hmvaAa. Br. Siir, 1. 3. 14. 
(8. 13.) 
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* abode, is a iuakara) little lotus, a dwelling widiin which is 
‘ a (dabara) small vacuity occupied by ether iacdsa). What 
‘ that is which is within (the heart's ventricle) is to he 

* inquired, and should be knoaii.’ * A question is here 
raised, whether that * ether* (JacaseC) within the ventricle of 
the heart be the etherial element, or the individual sensitive 
soul, or the supreme one; and it is pronounced from the 
context, diat the supreme being is here meant. 

* The sun shines not therein, nor the moon, nor stars : 

* much less this fire. All shines after his effulgence (rcflect- 
‘ ing his light), by whose splendour this whole (world) is 

* illumined.’-t* In this passage it is no particular luminary or 
mine of light, hut the (prajnya) intelligent soul (supreme 
Srahnie) which shines with no bon'owed light. 

. In the dialogue between Yama and NACHichTAs, before 
cited, are the following passages.^ * A pcrson.(pvrusAa) 

* no bigger than the thumb abides in the midst of self and 
again, * the person no bigger than the thumb is clear as a 

* smokeless flame, lord of the past (present) and future ; he 

* is to-day and will be to-morrow : such is he (concerning 

* whom you inquire).' This is evidently said of the supreme 
ruler, not of the individual living soul. 

Another passage of the same Upanishad% declares: 

* this whole universe, issuing from breath (prana), moves 
‘ as it impels : great, terrible, as a clap of thunder. They, 

* who know it, become immortal.’ Brahme, not the thun- 
derbolt nor wind, is here meant. 

‘ The living soul (samprasada) rising from this corporeal 

* frame, attains the supreme light, and comes forth with his 


* Ch'kandigytt, 8. Dahara-vidj/i. Br, SHtr. 1. 3. i S. (S. 14, 21.) 
i MuMaen, Er. S6tr. 1. 3. % 6. (S. 22, 23.) 
t OU'ha. 4. Br. S&tr. I. a i 7- (S. 24, 25 ) 

I Cdfha. 6. Br. Salr. 1. .3. ^ 10. (8 30.) 
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* ideotical form.’* It is neither the light of sun, nor the 
visual organ, but Brahmen that is here meant. 

* Ether iacaia) is the bearer (cause of bearing) of name 

* and form. That in the midst of which they both are, is 

* Brahme: it is immortality; it is soul.’f Ae&Sa here 
intends the supreme being, not the element so named. 

In a dial(^e between YAjnyawalcya and- Janaca,:]: 
in answer to an inquiry ‘ which is the soul V the intelligent 
internal light within the heart is declared to be so. This 
likewise is shown to relate to the supreme one, unafiected 
by worldly course. 

It had been intimated in an early aphorism of the first 
chapter, that the Vedas, being rightly interpreted, do concur 
in the same import, as there expressed concerning the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator of the universe. § An 
objection to this conclusion is raised, upon the ground of 
discrepancy remarked in various texts of the Vedas, H which 
coincide, indeed, in ascribing the creation to Brahme, but 
differ in the order and particulars of the world’s develop- 
ment. The apparent contradiction is recondled, as they 
agree on the essential points of the creator’s attributes; 
omnipotent and omniscient providence, lord of all, soul of 
all, and without a second, &c. : and it was not the object 
of the discrepant passages to declare the precise succession 
and exact course of the world’s formation. 

Two more sections are devoted to expound passages 
which define Brahme as creator, and which are shown to 
comport no other construction. In one,^ cited from a dia- 
logue between AjAtaSatbu and BAlAci, sumamed 

* CKMndbgya 8. Prajapati-vidsd, Br. S&lr. 1. 3. 1 11. (S. 40.) 

t lb. ad finanit Sutr* 1* 3. § 13. {8. 41.) 

} Vrikad dmAj/ttea, 6. Br, S&tr. 1. 3. 1 13. (8. 42, 43.) 

t Br. S. 1. 1. 1 4. II Ch'h&Hd&gya, TaiUinjia, vai Aitarej/n. 

V CmdtUaei Irnhtmhtt. Br. S. I. 4. t S. (8. 16>18.) 
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GAboya, the object of meditatiQn and worship is pro- 
nounced to be, * he who was the maker of those persons 

* just before mentioned (regents of the sun, moon, &c.)| and 

* whose work this universe is/ 

In the other, cited from a dialogue between YAjnya- 
WALCYA and MaitbAyI,* soul, and all else which is desir- 
able, are contrasted as mutual objects of affection : ‘ it is 
‘ for soul iatman) that opulence, kindred, and all else which 
‘ is dear, are so ; and thereunto soul reciprocally is so ; and 
‘ such is the object which should be meditated, inquired, and 

* known, and by knowledge of whom all becomes known/ 
This, it is shown, is said of the supi-eme, not of the indivi- 
dual soul, nor of the breath of life. 

Under this last head several authorities are quoted by the 
autlior, for different modes of interpretation and reasoning, 
viz. Asmarat’hya, Audul6mi and Casacbitsna, as 
Jaimini under the next preceding (§ 5). 

The succeeding section-)* affirms the important tenet of 
the Vedanta, that the supreme being is the material, as 
well as the efficient, cause of the universe : it is a proposi- 
tion directly resulting from the tenour of passages of the 
Vedas, and illustrations and examples adduced. 

The first lecture is terminated by an aphorism, ;{; intimat- 
ing that, in the like manner as the opinion of a plastic 
nature and material cause (termed by the Sanc'hyeu, pra- 
has been shown to be unsupported by the text of the 
Veda, and inconsistent with its undoubted doctrine, so, by 
the like reasoning, the notion of atoms (aiiu or paramanu) 
and that of an universal void isunya), and other as un- 
founded systems, are set a«de in tavour of the .only con- 
sistent position just now affirmed. iBr. SHtr. 1. 1. § 5 
and 1. 4. § 7.) 

* Frihadara^ctt,JIImtrf^6rMma/ut. Br.Sii/r. 1.4.46.(8.19-22.) 

i Br. S&lr. 1. 4. 4 7. (S. 23-27.) i Ibid. 4 b. (S. 28.) 
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Not to inteiTupt the connexion of the subjzcts, I have 
puiposdy passed by a digression, or rather several, com- 
prised in two sections of this chapter,* wherein it is inquired 
whether any besides a regenerate man (or Hindu of the 
three first tribes) is qualified for theological studies and 
theoguostic attainments ; and the solution of the doubt is, 
that a sudra, or man of an inferior tribe, is incompetent ;*(* 
and that beings superior to man (the gods of mythology) 
are qualified. 

In the course of this disquisition the noted question of 
the eternity of sound, of articulate sound in particular, is 
mooted and examined. It is a favourite topic in both 
Mitnatisas, being intimately connected with that of tlie 
eternity of the Veda, or revelation acknowledged by them. 

1 shall not, however, enter into the matter further, in this 
place, though much remain to be added to the little which 
was said on it in a former essay, j: 

In the fourtii chapter of the first lecture, the author 
returns to the task of confuting the Sanc’hya doctrine ; and 
some passages of the Vedas, apparently fovouring that doc- 
trine, are differently interpreted by him : ‘ the indistinct 

* one (aayocto) is superior to the great one (.mahat), and 

* embodied soul (puntsha) is superior to the indistinct.’ § 
Here the very same terms, which the S&ndhyas employ 
for * intelligence, nature, and soul,’ are contrasted, with 
allusion seemingly to the technical acceptations of them. 
'This passage is, however, explmned away ; and the terms 
are taken by the Ved&ntins in a different sense. 

The next instance is less striking and may be briefly 
dismissed, as may that following it : one relative to q;d, 
alleged to signify in the passage in question || the wKborn 

• Br. Sutr. 1. 3. § 8, 9. (8. 26.38.) t Br, S&tr. 1.3. (S. 28-29.) 
t 8ccp.305, ofthisTolumi*. hCut'htt,^. Br. NffO*. 1. 4. 1 1. (S.,!-?.) 

It iivetttiivahim, B. & J. 4. 1 2 (S. 8-10.) 
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sempiternal nature (praeriti), but explained to intend a 
lumimua nature i^aariti) noticed in the Ch'/umddgya; 
(there is ia the text itself an evident allusion to tlie ordinary 
acceptation of the word, a she^oat) : the other concerning 
the meaning of the words pancha-paruluganah, in a pas- 
sage of the Vnftad dra^iyaea,* which a follower of the 
Scme'hya would construe as hearing reference to five times 
five (twenty-five) principles; hut which clearly relates to 
five objects specified in the context, and figuratively termed 
persons ipaneha-jand). 

It is because the Sanc'hya doctrine is, in the apprehen- 
sion of the Vidantim themselves, to a certain degree plau- 
sible, and seemingly countenanced by the text of the Vedas, 
that its refutation occupies so much of the attention of the 
author and his scholiasts. More than one among the sages 
of the law (D Aval a in particular is named) .have sanc- 
tioned the principles of the Sandhya; and they are not 
uncountenanced by MENU.f Capila himself is spoken 
of with the reverence due to a saint iMaha-ruhi) and 
inspired sage; and his most eminent disciples, as Pan- 
chaAic’ha, See. are mentioned with like veneration; and 
their works are dignified with the appellations of tantra 
and smnti as holy writings, by the Ved&ntins, at the same 
time that these oppose and refute the doctrine taught by 
him. 

Capila, indeed, is named in the Veda itself as possess- 
ing transcendent knowledge : but here it is remarked, that 
the name has bemi borne by more tiian one sage ; and in 
particular by VAsudAva, who slew the sons of Sagara.^ 
This mythological persoiu^, it is contended, is tlie Capila 
named in the.F^da. 


* Vt*had&n&. 6. Br. S. 1. 4. §3. (S. 11-13.) 
t Mbmu’s Institutes, oh. xii., v. 50. 
t Aavc. on Sr.-Snlr. 3. 1, 1 1. (3. l-S.) 
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The sec(Hul lecture continues the refutation of Capila’s 
S&iu^hyat which, it is observed, is at variance with the 
smntis, as with the Vidtux and here the name of Menu 
is placed at the head of them, although the instituted^ 
which bear his name, will be found, as just now hinted, and 
as subsequently admitted in another section, to aifiird seem- 
ing countenance to Sandhya doctrines. Such passages are, 
however, explained away by the Vid&ntinSf who rely in 
this instance, as they do in that of the Vida itself, on other 
texts, which are not recondleable to the S&nc'hya. 

The same arg^ument is in the following section,* applied 
to the setting aside of the YdgasmriH of Patanjali 
(.HairaAya~garhka), so far as that is inconsistent with the 
orthodox tenets deduced from the Vidas ; and, by parity of 
reasoiung, to CanAdb’s atomical schmne; and to other 
systems which admit two distinct causes (a material and an 
efficient one) of the universe. 

The doctrine derived from the tenour of the Vidas is 
to be supported, likewise, by reasoning independently of 
authority. * The objection, that the cause and effect are 

* dissimilar, is not a valid one : instances of such dissimi- 

* larky are frequent. Hair and nails, which are insensible, 

* grow from a soisible animal body ; and sentient vermin 

* (scorpions, &c.) spring fix>m inanimate sources (cow-dung, 

* See.) The argument, too, might be retorted ; for, accord- 

* ing to the adverse position, sentient brings are produced 

* from an insensible plastic nature.t On these and other 

* arguments the orthodox doctrine is maintainable by rea- 

* siming : and by like arguments opinions concerning atoms 

* and an universal void, whirii are not recrived by the best 

* persons, may be confuted.* 


• Br. 2. ]. §2. (8. 3.) t Ibid. 2. 1. f 3. (8. 4. 11.) 

t Ibid: § 4. (8. 12.) 
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* The distin^n relative to fraitkm, discriminating one 
who enjoys and that which is enjoyed, does not invalidate 
the singleness and identity of Brahme as cause and 
effect* The sea is one and not other than its waters ; 
yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth, and other modifica- 
tions of it, differ from each other/ 

* An effect is not other than its cause. Brahme is 
single without a second. He is not separate from the 
embodied self. He is soul ; and the soul is he.-)* Yet he 
does not do that only which is agreeable and beneficial 
to self. The same earth exhibits diamonds, rock crystals, 
red orpiment, &c. ; the same soil produces a diversity of 
plants; the same food is converted into various excres- 
cences, hair, nails, &c. 

' As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is 
JSraAine variously transformed and diversified, without aid 
of tools or exterior means of any sort. { In like manner, 
the spider spins his web out of his own substance ; spirits 
assume various shapes; cranes (palaca) propagate without 
the male; and the lotus proceeds from pond to pond with- 
out organs of motion. That Brahme is entire without 
' parts, is no objection : he is not wholly transformed into 
’ worldly appearances. Various changes are presented to 
' the same dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and dis- 
' guises are assumed by the same spirit.’^ 

* Brahme is omnipotent, able for every act, without 
' organ or instrument. || Ifo motive or special purpose need 
' be assigned for his creation of the universe, betides his 
‘ wiU.*f 

* Unfoirness and uncompastionateness are not to be im- 


• Br.Sbtr. 2.1. § 5.(8.ia) f Ibid. ( 6.(8.14-20.) and S 7.(8.21-23.) 
t Ibid. \ 8. (8. 24-25.) « Ibid. « 9. (8. 26-29.) 

11 Ibid. § 10. (8.30-31.) . IT Ibid. « II. (8. 32-33.) 
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* puted to him, because some (the gods) are happy, others 

* (beasts and inferior beings) are miserable, and others again 

* (men) partake of happiness and unhappiness. Every one 

* has his lot, in the renovated world, according to his merits, 

* his previous virtue or vice in a former stage of an universe, 

* which is sempiternal and had no beginning in time. So 

* the rain-cloud distributes rain impartially ; yet the sprout 

* varies according to the seed.** 

' Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipo- 
‘ tence, &c.) exists in Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.’t 
The second chapter of the second lecture is controverrial. 
'Fhe doctrine of the San&hyas is confuted in the first section ; 
that of the Vaiseshicas in two more ; of the Bauddhas in 
as many ; of the Jainas in one ; of the Pasupatcu and 
Pancharatras, likewise, in one each. These controversial 
disquisitions are here omitted ; as a brief abstract would 
hardly be intelligible, and a full explanation would lead to 
too great length. They have been partly noticed in a sepa- 
rate treatise on the Philosophy of Indian Sects.;}; It is 
remarkable, that the Nyaya of GfiTAi^tA is entirely un- 
fioticed in the text and commentaries of the Vid&ntas&tras. 

In the third chapter of the second lecture, the task of 
reconciling seeming contradictions of passages in the Vedas 
is resumed. 

* The origin of air and the etherial element (acoia), un- 

* noticed in the text of the Veda iCk’handdgytdtVrhere the 
creation of the three other elements is described, has been 

* affirmed in another {Taittinycuxi).% The omission of the 
one* is supplied by the notice in the other ; there is no con- 
tradiction, as tlie deficient passage is not restrictive, nor 
professes a complete enumeration. Ether and air are by 


* Br. S6tr. 2. 1. § 12. (S. 34-36.) t Ibid. « 13. (S. 37.) 

t See p. .378, of this volume. § Ibid. 2. 3. 4 1 and 2. (S. 1-7 and 8.) 
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BraJane created. But he himself has no origin, no pro> 
creator nor maker, for he is eternal, without beginning as 
without end.* So fire, and water, and earth, proceed medi- 
ately from him, being evolved successively, the one from 
the other, as fire from air, and this from ether.-f* The ele- 
ment of earth is meant in divers passages where food (that 
is, escttlcnt vegetable) is said to proceed from water : for 
rain fertilizes the earth. It is by his will, not by their own 
act, that they are so evolved ; and conversely, they merge 
one into the other, in the reversed order, and are re-absorbed 
at the general dissolution of worlds, previous to renovation 
of all things.’;|; 

* Intellect, mind, and orgitns of sense and action, being 
composed of the primary elements, are evolved and re- 
absorbed in no different order or succession, but in that of 
the elements of which they consist.' S- 

‘ The same course, evolution and re-absorption, or ma- 
terial birth and death, cannot be affirmed of the soul. 
Birth and death are predicated of an individual, referring 
merely to his association with body, which is matter fixed 
or moveable. Individual souls are, in the Vida^ com- 
pared to sparks issuing from a blazing fire ; but the soul 
is* likewise declared expressly to be eternal and unborn. 
Its emanation is no birth, nor original production.|| It 
is perpetually intelligent and constantly sensible, as the 
Sandhyaa too maintain ; not adventitiously so, merely by 
association with mind and intellect, as the disciples of 
CanAde insist. It is for want of sensible objects, not for 
want of sensibility or faculty of perception, that the soul 
feels not during profound sleep, fainting, or trance. 


.* Br.Sitr. 2. 3.t3. (S. 9.) t Ibid. § 4-6. (S. 10-12.) 

t Ibid, i 7-8. (S. 13-14.) % Ibid. « 9. (S. lil } 

B Ibid. §10-11.(8. 16-17.) 
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* The soul is not of finite dimensionB, ac its transmi^- 

* tions seemingly indicate ; nor minutely small abiding 

* within the heart, and no bigger than the* hundredth part 

* of a hundredth of a hair’s point, as in some passages de- 

* scribed ; but, on the contrary, being identified with 

* supreme Brahme, it participates in his infinity.’* 

* The soul is active ; not as the Sane'hyas maintain, 

* merely passive.t Its activity, however, is not essential, 

* but adventitious. As the carpenter, having his tools in 

* hand, toils and suffers, and laying them ande, rests and is 

* easy, so the soul in conjunction with its instruments (the 

* senses and organs) is active, and quitting them, reposes.:|; 

‘ Blind in the darkness of ignorance, the soul is guided in 

* its actions and fruition, in its attainment of knowledge, 

* and consequent liberation and bliss, by the supreme ruler 

* of the oniverse,§ who causes it to act conformably with 

* its previous resolves : now, according to its former pur- 

* poses, as then consonantly to its yet earlier predispositions, 

* accruing from preceding forms mth no retrospective limit ; 
‘ for the world had no beginning. The supreme soul makes 

* the incUviduals act relatively to their virtuous or vicious 

* propensities, as the same fertilizing rain-doud causes 

* various seeds to sprout multi&riously, producing diversity 
' of plants according to their kind. 

* The soul is a portion of the supreme ruler,|| as a spark 

* is of fire. The relation is not as that of master and ser- 
‘ vant, ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and part. In 
' more than one hymn and prayer of the V6daa |[ it is said, 

* ** All bemgs constitute one quarter of him ; three quarters 


• Br. Star. 2. 3. § 13. (8. 19.32.) f IMd. 1 14. (8. 33.39.) 
t Ibid. 1 16. (8. 40.) | Ibid. 1 16. (8. 41«<2.) 

II Ibid. 1 17.(3.43-53.) 

1 RVgnidii, 8. 4. 17. Ytywvidn 31. 3. 
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" are imperishable in heaven:" and in the fiwara^t&* 
and other smnHs, the soal> that animates body, is ex- 
pressly affirmed to be a portion of him. He does not, 
however, partake of the pain and suflfering of which the 
individual soul is conscious, through sympathy, during its 
assodation with body ; so solar or lunar light appears as 
that which it illumines, though distinct therefrom. 

* As the sun’s image reflected in water is tremulous, 
quaking with the undulations of the pool, without however 
affecting other watery images nor the solar orb itself ; so 
the sufferings of one individual affect not another, nor the 
supreme ruler, fiut, according to the doctrine of the S&n- 
dhytUy who maintain that souls are numerous, each of 
them infinite, and all affected by one plastic principle, 
nature iprttdh&jui or pracrt^, the pain or pleasure, which 
is experienced by one, must be felt by all. , Tlie like con- 
sequence is objected to the doctrine of CanAde, who 
taught that souls, numerous and infinite, are of themselves 
insensible ; and mind, the soul’s instrument, is minute as an 
atom, and by itself likewise unsentient. The union of one 
soul with a mind would not exclude its association with other 
souls, equally infinite and ubiquitary ; and all, therefore, 

* would partake of the same feeling of pain or pleasure.’ 

The fourth chapter of the second book proceeds in the 
task of reconciling apparent contradictions of passives in 
the Vidas,-\ 

‘ The corporeal organs of sense and of action, designated 

* by the teaapraAa in asecondary acceptation (it is noticed 
' in its proper signification further on, § 4), have, like the 

* demoits and other objects treated of in the forcing 

* chapter, a similar origin, as modifications of Brahme ; 


* Sancara cites by this nune the Bhagavud gUiL 
t Br. S6tr. 2. 4. f 1. (8. 1-4.) 

2 A 3 
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although unnoticed in 'some passages concerning the crea- 
tion, and mentioned in others as pre-existent, but expressly 
affirmed in others to be successively evolved.* The de- 
ficiency or omission of one text does not invalidate the ex- 
plicit tenor of another. 

^ In various passages, the number of corporeal organs is 
differently stated, from seven to thirteen. The precise 
number is, however, eleven li* the five senses, sight, ; 
five active organs, the hand, &c. ; and lastly, the internal 
faculty, mind, comprehending intelligence, conscioiisness, 
and sensation. Where a greater number is specified, the 
term is employed in its most comprehensive sense ; where 
fewer are mentioned, it is used in a more restricted accep- 
tation : thus seven sensitive organs are spoken of, relatively 
to the eyes, ears, and nostrils (in pairs), and the tongue. 

They are finite and small not, however, minute as 
atoms, nor yet gross, as the coarser elements.^ 

In its primary or principal signification, prana id vital 
action, and chiefly respiration. This, too, is a modifica- 
ion of Srahme. It is not wind {vapu) or the air which 
is breathed, though so described in numerous passages of 
the Vedas and other authorities ; nor is it an operation of 
a corporeal organ but it is a particular vital act, and 
comprehends five such : 1st, respiration, or an act operat- 
ing upwards ; 2d, inspiration, one operating downwards ; 
3d, a vigorous action, which is a mean between the fore- 
going two ; 4th, expiration, or passage upwards, as in 
metempsychosis ; 6th, digestion, or circulation of nutri- 
ment throughout the corporeal frame.’ § 

Here, too, it must be understood of a limited, not vast 
or infimte act, nor minutely small. The vital act is not so 


• Br. S&ir. 2. 4. § 1. (8. M.) f Ibid. § 2. (S. 5-6.) 

J IWd. § 3. (S. 7.) 5 Ibid. § 4. (8, 8.) 4 5. (8. 9-12.) § 6. (S. 13.) 
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minute as not to pervade the entire firame, as in the in- 
stance of drcolation of nourishment ; yet is small enough 
to be imperceptible to a bystander, in the instance of life's 
passage in transmigration. 

^ Respiration and the rest of the vital acts do not take 
e£^t of themselves by an intrinsic faculty, but as in- 
fluenced and directed by a presiding ddty and ruling 
power, yet relatively to a particular body, .to whose ani- 
mating spirit, and not to the preuding ddty, fruition 
accrues.* 

* The senses and oigans, eleven in number, as above 
mentioned, are not modifications of the principal vital act, 
respiration, but distinct principles.^ 

* It is the supreme ruler, not the- individual soul, who is 
described in passages of the Vedaa as transforming him- 
self into divers combinations, assuming various names 
and shapes, deemed terrene, aqueous, or igneous, ac- 
cording to the predominancy of the one or the other 
element. When nourishment is received into the corpo- 
real frame, it undergoes a threefold distribution, according 
to its fineness or coarseness : com and other terrene food 
becomes flesh; but the coarser portion is ejected, and 
the finer nourishes the mental organ. Water is con- 
verted into blood ; the coarser particles are rejected as 
urine ; tlie finer supports the breath. Oil or other com- 
bustible substance, deemed igneous, becomes marrow; 
the coarser part is depomted as bone, and the finer sup- 

* plies the faculty of speech. 'j: 

The third lecture treats on the means whereby knowledge 
is attainable, through which liberation and perpetual bliss 
may be achieved : and, as preliminary thereto, on the pas- 


• Br. Sutr. 2. 4. § 7. (S. 14-16.) t Ibid. § 8. (S. 17-19.) 

J Ibid. §0.(8.20-22.) 
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sage of the soul famished with oigans iftto the versatile 
world and its various conditions ; and on the Jiature and 
attributes of the supreme being. 

* The soul is subject to transmigration. It passes from 

* one state to another, invested with a subtile firame consist> 

* ing of elementary particles, the seed or rudiment of a 

* grosser body. Departing from that which it occupied, it 

* ascends to the moon; where, clothed with an aqueous form, 

* it experiences the recompense of its works; and whence it 

* returns to occupy a new body witiv'Tesalting influence of 
' its former deeds. But evil-doers suffer for their misdeeds 
' in the seven appointed regions of retribution.* 

* The returning soul quits its watery frame in the lunar 

* orb, and passes successively and rapidly through ether, 
‘ air, vapour, mist, and cloud, into rain ; and thus finds 
' its way into a vegetating plant, and thence, through the 

* medium of nourishment, into an animal embryo.’t 

In the second chapter of this lecture the states or con- 
ditions of the embodied soul are treated of. They are 
chiefly three ; waking, dreaming, and profound sleep : to 
which may be added for a fourth, that of death ; and for a 
fifth, that of trance; swoon, or stupor, which is interme- 
diate between profoimd sleep and death (as it were half^ 
dead), as dreaming is between waking and profound sleep. 
In that middle state of dreaming there is a fanciful course 
of events, an illusory creation, which however testifies the 
existence of a conscious soul. In profound sleep the soul 
has retired to the supreme one by the route of the arteries 
of the pericardiam.:|; 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the conside- 


• Br. S6tr.3. 1. U-3.(8. 1-7 and8-ll and 12-21.) 
t Ibid. t4-6. (S. 22-23 and 24-27.) 
t Ibid. 3 2. f 1-4. (S. 1-6, 7> 9 and 10.) 
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ration of the natare and attributes of the supieme bring. 

* He is described in many passages of the Veday as diver* 

* sided and endued with every quality and particular cha* 

* racter ; but in other and very numerous texts, as without 

* form or quality. The latter only is truly applicable, not 

* the former, nor yet both. He is impassible, unaffected 

* by worldly modifications ; as the clear crystal, seemingly 

* coloured by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the less 

* really pellucid. He does not vary with every disguising 

* form or designation, for all diversity is expressly denied 
' by explicit texts ; and the notion of variableness relative 

* to him is distinctly condemned in some sac'has of the 
‘ Vida* 

‘ He is neither coarse nor subtile, neither long nor short, 

* neither audible nor tangible; amorphous, invariable.* 

* This luminous immortal bring, who is in this earth, 

* is the same with the luminous, immortal, embodied spirit, 

* which informs the corporeal self, and is the same with the 

* [supreme] soul.* * He is to be apprehended by mind 
^ alone, there is not here any multiplicity. Whosoever 

* views him as maiufold dies death after death. ’i* 

‘ He is amorphous, for so he is explicitly declared to be ; 

* but seemingly assuming form, as sunshine or moonlight, 

* impinging on an object, appears straight or crooked.*^; 

* He is pronounced to be sheer sense, mere intellect and 
‘ thought : as a lump of salt is wholly of an uniform taste 

* within and without, so is the soul an entire mass of intel> 

* ligence.* This is affirmed both in the Vedas and in the 
smntis: and, as such, he is compared to the reflected 


* Br. Sutr. 3. 2. t S. (S. 1 1-1.3.) 

t Pamages of the Vida cited among others by tho scholiasts com- 
•iioiitiiig on the above. 
t Hr, Si4r. 3. 2. (8. 1 1.) 
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im&ges of sun and moun^ which fluctuate with the rise and 
fell of the waters that reflect them.* * The luminous sun, 
' though single, yet reflected in water, becomes Tarious ; 
‘ and so does the unborn divine soul by disguise in divers 

* modes.* 

The Veda so describes him, as entering into and pervad- 
ing the corporeal shapes by himself wrought.'!** * He framed 

* bodies, biped and quadruped ; and becoming a bird, he 

* passed into those bodies, filling them as their informing 
‘ spirit.' 

In the Vnhad araAyam, after premising two modes of 
Brahme, morphous and amorphous ; one composed of 
the three coarser elements, earth, water, and fire ; the other 
consisting of the two more subtile, air and ether ; it is 
said, * next then his name is propounded,* “ nmther so 
** nor so ; for there is none other but he, and he is the 
** supreme.** Here the finite forms premised are denied ; 
for his existence as the supreme being is repeatedly affirmed 
in this and in other passages.:]: 

' He is imperceptible ; yet during devout meditation is, 
^ as it were, apprehended by perception and inference, 

* through revelation and authentic recollections.§ 

‘ Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly multiplied 
‘ by reflection though really single, and like ether (space) 
'' apparently subdivided in vessels containing it within 
‘ limits, the (supreme) light is without difference or dis- 
^tinction of particulars, for he is repeatedly declared so 

* to be.H Therefore is one, who knows the truth, iden- 
'* tified vrith the infinite being ; finr so revdation indi- 

* cates. But since botli are affirmed, the relation is as 

* that of the coiled serpent fimeied to be a hoop ; or as that 

• Hr S&tr. 3. 2. (S. 15-20.) + Ibid. S. 21 . 

t Ibid, i «. (>?. 2i) ) Ibul. S?. 23-24. || Ibid. it. 25. 
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of light and> the luminary from which it proceeds, for 
both are luminous.* 

* There is none other but he, notuithstanding the appa- 
rent import of divers texts, which seem to imply differ- 
ences, various relations, and aliquot parts. He is ubiqui- 
tary and eternal ; for he is pronounced to be greater than 
etherial space, which is infinite, f 

* The firoit or recompense of works is from him, for that 
is congruous; and so it is expressly afiirmed in the Vedas. 
Jaimini alleges virtue or moral merit; but the author of 
the s&tras (BAnARAvAVA vyAsa) maintains the former, 
because the supreme being is in the Vidas termed the 
cause of virtue and of vice, as of every thing else.* 

The two last chapters of the third lecture rdate chiefly to 
devout exercises and pious meditation, the practice of which 
is inculcated as proper and requisite to prepare the soul 
and mind for the reception of divine knowledge, and to- 
promote its attainment. 1 pass rapidly over this copious 
part§ of the text, for the same reason for which I restricted 
myself to a very brief notice of the Y6ga or thristical 
S&ndhya of Patamjali ; because religious observances are 
more concerned than philosophy with the topics there 
treated, and the ritual of the Y6ga according to both 
systems, Sandhya and Vid&nta, would be a fitter subject 
of a separate treatise, rather than to be incidentally touched 
on while investigating the philosophical doctrines of both 
schools. 

Various questions arise on the modes, forms, and object 
of meditation taught in the Upamshads and in other por- 


* Br. Sitr. 3. 2.(8. 26^.) t Ibid. «7. t Ibid. 48. 

4 The third obiter oontsins tbirty>six aections, comprisinf; sixty- 
six i^horisms; the fourth includes eig'htccn, comprehending fifty-two 
*6trm; and the subject is pursued in tho eight first sections of the 
fourth lecture. 
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tioDs of the VidoBf as well as on exterior observances either 
immediately or mediately connected therewith, and likewise 
on the direct efficacy of knowledge, which are all considered 
and solved at much leng^. In general, but not always^ 
the same divine knowledge, the same worship, and like 
meditations, are intended by tiie same designations in dif- 
ferent Vidas, the omissions and obscurities of one being 
supplied and explained by another, and even under various 
designations. By the acquisition of such knowledge, attain- 
able as it is in the present or in a future birth, in lifetime, 
or to take effect after death, the influence of works is an- 
nulled, and consequent deliverance is single, not varying in 
d^ree and indudlng different gradations of bliss, but com- 
plete and final happiness. 

The fourth lecture relates chiefly to the fruit and effect of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the consequent 
attainment of divine knowledge. The beginning of the first 
chapter is, however, supplemental to the forgoing lecture, 
treating of devout exercises, and the posture (a sitting one) 
in which devotion and contemplation should be practised, 
with (Mmstant repetition of those observances, and persisting 
therein during life.* 

So soon as that knowledge is attained, past sin is annulled 
and future offence precluded.t “ As water wets not the 
** leaf of the lotus, so sm toudies not him who knows 
** God : as the floss on the carding comb cast into the fire 
** is consumed, so are his sins burnt away.”;]; 

* In like manner, the effect of the converse (that is, of 

* merit and virtue) is by acquisition of knowledge annnll^^d 

* and precluded. It is at death that these consequences 

* take place.§ ** He travmes both (merit and demerit) 


• Br. S6ir. 4. 1. f l-8.(8. 1-12.) i Ibid. 19. (S. 13.) 

t CWh i n Msjst , Bnhnu-vidjii. | Br. & 4. 1. 1 10. (8. 14.) 
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** thereby.'** ** The heart’s knot is broken, all doubts ate 
spli^ and his works perish, when he has seen the 
** supreme bemg.***)* AU ans depart from him :**:{; 
meaning good works as well as misdeeds ; for the confine- 
ment of fetters is the same, whether the chain be of gold 
or iron.*§ 

* But only such antecedent sin and virtue are annulled, 
as had not begun to have effect : for their influence lasts 
until his deliverance, and then does he merge in the su- 
preme Brahme. || Those which were in operation are not 
annulled, as the arrow, which has been shot completes its 
flight, nor falls till its speed is spent; and the potter’s 
wheel, once set in motion, whirls till the velocity which 
has been communicated to it is exhausted.’ 

* However, the maintenance of a perpetual fire, and cer- 
tain other reli^ous observances enjoined us c&nducive to 
the same end, are not rendered inefficacious: |[ for it is 
declared that ** J^ahnumasaex^ divine knowledge by holy 
“ study, sacrifice, liberality, and devotion : ” ** and according 
to some Hu:’ has ff of the Vida^ other merits remain likewise 
efie^al ; fbr sons succeed to the inheritance of their for 
ther's works; the affectionate share his good deeds; and 
the malignant participate of his ill actionB. These sacri- 
ficial observances maybe such as are conjoined with devout 
exercises, foith, and pious meditation ; or unattended 1^ 
those holy practices for attainment of divine knowledge,- 
since they are pT<mounced most efficacious when so con- 
jmned, which implies that they are not wholly inoperative 

‘ 1^ themselves.’jj: 


* PVfkad drat^/aea. t MaMaea. t CffMndSgga. 

t Anon. com. || Br. AiO-. A 1. §11. (8.1«.) 

t J9r.&Al.«lS.(8.16-l7.) ** mhadinf^. 

tt SaIgSgmt. tt Br. SSdr. A 1. 1 13. (8. 1&) (XhMigaa 
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* Having annulled by fruition other woiks which had 
‘ begun to have effect; having enjoyed the recompense and 

* suffered the painsof good and bad actums, the possessor of 

* divine knowledge, on demise of the body, proceeds to. a 

* reunion with JBre^me.* 

The fruit of divine knowledge having been shown in tlie 
first chapter, the second chapter of this lecture treats of 
the particular effect of devout exercises joined with appro- 
priate meditation. It chiefly concerns the ascent of the 
soul, or mode in which it passes from the body. 

* Of a dying person the speech, followed by the rest 
' of the ten exterior faculties (not the corporeal organs 

* themselves), is absorbed into the mind, for the action of 

* the outer oigan ceases before the mind’s. This in like 

* manner retires into the breath,i* attended likewise by all 

* the other vital functions, for they are life’s companions ; 

* and tlie same retreat of the mind is observable, also, in 

* profound sleep and in a swoon. Breath, attended like- 
‘ wise by all other vital faculties, is withdrawn into the 

* living soul which governs the corporeal organs, as the 

* attendants of a king assemble around him when he is 

* setting out upon a journey ; for all vital functions gather 

* about the soul at the last moment when it is expiring.;}; 

* The livh^ soul, attended with all its feculties, retires 

* within a rudiment of body, composed of light with the 

* rest of the five elements, in a subtile state. ** Breath,” 

* is, therefore, said to writhdraw into ** light;” not meaning 

* that element (or fire) »clurivdy; nor intending direct 
transition, for a traveller has gone from one city to ano- 

* ther, though he passed through an intermediate town.’ 

* This retirement from the body is common to ordinary 


* Br. S6tr, 1 14 . ( 8 . 19 .) Ch'hAndiffga $iid Vr^haddra/^foea. 

t (Xhdnd^fflfa. Br, S6tr.4,2.i]-3. J ViVhadiraA^aca. 
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vninfomed people as to the devout contemplative wor> 
shipper, until they proceed further on their respective 
' paths ; and immortality (without immediate reunion with 

* the supreme Brahme) is the fruit of pious meditation, 

* though impediments may not be wholly consumed and 

* removed.* 

* In that condition the soul of the contemplative worship- 
per remains united to a subtile elementary frame, con- 

‘ joined with the vital faculties, until the dissolution of 
worlds, when it merges in the supreme deity. That ele- 

* mentaiy frame is minute in its dimensions as subtile in its 
‘ texture, and is accordingly imperceptible to bystanders 

* when departing from the body : nor is it oppressed by 

* cremation or other treatment which that body under- 

* goes. It is by its warmth sensible so long as it abides 

* with that coarser frame, which becomes cold in death 

* when it has departed,*)* and was warm during life while 

* it remained. 

* But he who has attained the true knowledge of Gon 
‘ does not pass through the same stages of retreat, pro- 
*' ceeding directly to reunion with the supreme being, with 

* which he is identified, as a river, at its confluence with 

* the sea, merges therein altogether. His vital faculties 

* and the elements of which his body consists, all the six- 

* teen component parts which constitute the human fiame, 

* are absorbed absolutely and completely : both name and 

* form cease ; and he becomes immortal, without parts or 

* members.’^: 

In course of expounding the text, some of the commenta- 
tors compare the ultimate absorption of the vital faculties 


• ^r.ai<r.4.2,$4.(S 7 ) 
t Ibid.«5. (8.8-11.) CUViawat, 4rc. 

I Ibid. « 6-8 (8.12-16.) CoAwa, MSd^/mtdina, PraSnti, 
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to the disapp^rance of water sprinkled on a hot stone.* 
They seem to be unaware of its evaporatum, and cMisider 
it to have sunk into ihe stone. 

* The soul, together with the vital facidties absorbed in 

* i^ having retired within its proper abode, the heart, the 
‘ summit of tliat viscus dashes, and lightens the passage 

* by which the soul is to depart : the crown of the Head in 

* the case of the wise; and any other part of the body, in 

* the instance of the ignorant. A hundred and one arteries 

* issue from the beai't, one of which passes to the crown of 

* the head : it is named stuhumAa. By that passage, in 

* virtue of acquii-ed knowledge, and of recollection of the 

* meditated way, the soul of the wise, graced by .the favour 

* of Brahme, whose dwelling is in the heart, issues and 

* meets a solar ray ; and by that route proceeds, whether it 

* be night or day, winter or summer.*!* The contact of a 

* sunbeam with the vein is constant, as long as the body 

* endures : rays of light reach from the sun to the vein, and 

* conversely extend from this to the sun. The preferable- 

* ness of summer, as exemplified in the case of bhIshma, 

* who awaited the return of that auspicious season to die, 

* does not euncem the devout wordiipper, who has practised 

* rd^oua exeimises in contemplation of Brahme, as in- 

* culcftted by the Vidas, and has consequently acquired 

* knowledge. But it does concern those who Have followed 
' the observances taught 1^ foe S&ndhya Y6ga ; according 

* to which, the time of day and season of ihe year are not 

* indifferent.' 

The further progress of the soul, from the termination of 
the conmal artery ccunmnnicating with a solar ray to its 
final destinatum, the abode of Breihme, is variously de> 


* RatgtmUhaaa Br, S. ifi. (8. 12.) 

t Air. S6lr.4. 2. § S-ll. (S. 17*21.) he. 
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scribed in divers texts of the VMa ; some spediying inter- 
mediate stations wbidi are omitted by others, or mentioned 
in a different order.* llie seeming discrepancies of those 
passages are reconciled, and all are diown to relate to one 
nniform route, deduced from the text, for the divine journey 
(detMi-yatui) which the liberated soul travels. A question 
arises, whether the intermediate stations, which are men- 
tioned, be stages of the joum^, or scenes of fhution to be 
visited in succession, or landmarks designated for the course 
and direction of the route.*!* On this point the settled con- 
clnrion is,;]; that the piending deities or regents of the places 
or regions indicated are guides to the soul, who forward 
it on its way in its helpless condition, destitute of exerted 
oigans, all its faculties being absorbed and withdrawn ; as a 
blind man is led, or a faint person is conducted, by a guide. 

The route deduced from the tenour of texts compared, 
and from divers considerations set forth, if by.a solar ray 
to the realm of fire ; thence to the regents of day, of the 
semilunation, of the summer six months, of the year ; and 
thence to the abode of gods ; to air or wind, the r^;ent of 
which forwards the journeying soul from his precincts, by a 
narrow passage compared to the nave of a diariot wheel, 
towards the sun: thence the tranrition is to the momi, 
whence to the region of lightning, above which is the realm 
of y ABuir A, the regent of water ; for lightning and thunder 
are beneath the rain-cloud and aqueous reg^<m : the rest of 
the way is by the realm of Imdra, to the abode of PrajI- 
PATi or Brahme. 


• Ch'hhUtbgjfO, CmuiUaet, FrVM SruAjiaea, tee. 
t BBAVADivAinstancesiVfiilipHlrasiidtbe SIMariver,a8indiested 
ibr the direction of the route from T^nAkueH (Tirhdt) to VMtiati 
(Beneree). Tt is clear that he onderstanda Pika^mira (the ancient 
ndibothra) to be Patna, 
t Br. Bfilr. 4. 3. § 1-4. (8. 1-6.) 
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A question arises, which is here discussed, 'irhether JSrak- 
me, to whose dwdling and court the soul is conducted, be 
the supreme being, according to the ordinary and diief 
acceptation of the term, or be that effect of his creative 
will which is distinguised as c&rya brakme, indentified with 
the mythological personage entitled HiRAirYAGARSHA, as 
having been induded within the golden mundane egg. 
Jaimini affirms the supreme one to be meant : but BAdari 
maintains the other opinion ; which is that which the com- 
mentators of the xtifros understand the author of them to 
adopt* 

The souls of those holy persons only, whose devout 
meditation was addressed to the pure JBraAme himaflf^ 
take the route described ;t not those whose contemplation 
was partial and restrictive : they have their special reward. 
Those, too, whose knowledge of God was more perfect, 
pass immediately, or by any route, to a reunion with the 
divinity, with whom they are identified. 

The soul of him who has arrived at the perfection of 
divine knowledge, and is consequently liberated, ** quitting 
its corporeal frame, ascends to the supreme light which 
is Brahme, and* comes forth identified with him, conform 
*‘ and undivided J as pure water, dropped into the limpid 
lake, is such as that is. 

Concerning the condition of the liberated man, a difier- 
ence of doctrine is noticed.^ Jaimini maintained, that he 
IS endued with divine attributes, omniscience, ubiquilaty 
power, and other transcendent faculties. Audul6mi in- 
sisted, that he becomes sheer thought, sentient intdii genfio. 
The author of the t&trm (BAdarAyaii a) accedes to the 
last-mentioned opinion ; admitting, however, the practical 


* Br. 5ti<r. 4.3. f 5. (S. 7-14.) 

t Ibid.t 1-3. (8. 1-4.) 


t Ibid. 1 6 . (8. 15-16.) 
I Jbid.|a(&6.7.) 
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or apparent posseedon of divine iacaltiee by one who hae 
attained perfection of knowledge. 

By certain devout exerdees and meditation* a less per- 
fect knowledge is acquired, which, as before mentioned, 
qualifies the possessor of it for reception at Brahmas 
abode, though not for immediate re-union and identity 
with his being. In that condition transcendent power is 
enjoyed. The pUrts, or shades of progenitors, may be 
called up by a simple act of the will; and other super- 
human feculties may be dmilarly exerted. The possessor 
of these is independent, subject to no other’s control. He 
may, at his option, be invested with one or more bodies, 
furnished with senses and organs, or be unincumbered 
with a corporeal firame. On this point, however, a differ- 
ence of doctrine subsists. Jaimini maintained the indis- 
pensable presence of body; BAdabi, its absence; and 
the author (BAdabAyana) admits the option. In one 
case, the condition is that of a person dreaming ; in the 
other case, as of one awake.t 

* Master of several bodies, by a simple act of his will, 
‘ the Y6gi does not occupy one only, leaving the rdM inani- 

* mate, like so many wooden machines. He may animate 

* more than one^ in like manner as a single lamp may be 

* made to supply more than one wick.*!]; 

Liberation (mueti), besides its proper and strict sense, 
which is that of final ddiverance through a perfect know- 
ledge of Brahme, and consequent identification with the 
divinity and absorption into his essence, is likewise em- 
plr^ed in a secondary acceptation fixr that which takes 
effbct in life-time ^fvainnuett ) ; or which conducts the 
soul after death to dwell with Brahme; not, however, 


• HirdiHti^mDdhariMHd!tA\nii»CVhtUtbjffn. 
t Br. SHr. 4. 4. 1 4. 5. (8. 9-14.) X Ibid. «6. (S. lff-16.} 
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divested of a subtile corporeal frame. The more complete 
deliverance is incorporeal {videha mucii).^ The less perfect 
liberation appertains to a YSgi, nmilar, in respect of the 
faculties and powers possessed by him, to one who has ac- 
complished the like by the observances taught in the 
dAya or YSga of Patanjali. 

Such a Y6gi, uncbntrolled and independent as he has 
been pronounced to be, can exert every faculty and- superior 
power analogous to that of the divinily’s which may be con- 
ducive to enjoyment ; but he ha% not a creative power. 
His faculties are transcendent for enjoyment, not for action. f 

The more perfect liberation is absolute and final : there 
is no return of the soul from its absorption in the divine 
essence, to undergo further transmigrations as before.:!: But 
incomplete knowledge, which conducts to BraAme's abode 
without qualifying the soul for such absorption into the 
divinity, exempts it fmm return during the subsisting ealpa ; 
but not at a future renovation of worlds,§ unless by i^pecial 
favour of the ddty. 

Beceqtitulatim. 

In the foregoing summary of the Vedanta firom the siitras 
of VtAsa, the interpretation by I^ancaba has been relied 
upon; and his gloss, with notes of his annotators and the 
coinmentaries of scholiasts who follow him, have been ex- 
clusively employed, lest the doctrme of separate schools and 
difierent branches of the VSidasHta diould be blended and 
confounded. Those commentaries are numerous, and ex- 
pUmations and elucidations of the text have been taken from 
one or from another indiscriminately, as they have been 


* BHATAofiv A on Br. StW. 4. 4. 8. 23. 
t Be.8fi«r.4.4.|7.(8.17’28.) } l%id.8.S2. 

f Qn this point the oomnentstora do not spposr to sgtoo. 
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found pertinent and illustrative, without particular preference 
or selection. This diould be borne in mind in comparing 
that summary with its authorities, as it has not been judged 
necessary, nor generally practicable, to cite the particular 
commentary that is especially used in each instance. 

Some remarks will be now added, in which other autho- 
rities are likewise employed, and chiefly the elementary 
works* mentioned in the introduction of this essay. 

The principal and essential tenets of the Vedanta are, 
that God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the 
existence, continuance, and dissolution of the universe. 
Creation is an act of his will. He is both efficient and 
material cause of the world : creator and nature, framer and 
frame, doer and deed. At the consummation of all things, 
all are resolved into him : as the spider spins his thread 
from his own substance and gathers it in again ; as vege- 
tables sprout from the soil and return to it, •eartir to earth ; 
as hair and nails grow fiom a hiring body and continue 
with it. The supreme beii^ is one, sole-existent, second- 
less, entire, without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffeble, 
invariable ruler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelli- 
gence, happiness. 

Individual souls, emanating fiom the supreme one, are 
likened to innunierable sparks issuing from a blazing fire. 
From him they proceed, and to him they return, being of 
the same essence. The soul which governs the body toge- 
ther with its organs, neither is bom ; nor does it die. It is 
a portion of the* divine substance ; and, as such, infirute, 
immortal, intelUgent, smtient, true. 

It is governed by the supreme. Its activity is not of its 
essence, but inductive through its organs: as an artisan, 
taking his tools, labours and undergoes toil and pain, but 
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laying them aade reposes ; so is the soul actire^ and a suP^ 
leier by means of its organs ; but, divested of them, and 
returning to the supreme one, is at rest and is happy. It 
is not a fiee and independent agent, but made to act by the 
supreme one, who causes it to do in one state as it had pur- 
posed in a former condition. According to its predisposi- 
tion for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden deeds, it is 
made to do good qt ill, and thus it has retribution for pre- 
vious works. Yet God is not author of evil ; for so it has 
been from eternity: die series of preceding forms and of 
dispositions manifested in them has been infinite. 

The soul is incased in body as in a sheath, or rather in a 
succession of sheaths. The first or inner case is the intel- 
lectual one (vynifatiamaya ) : it is composed of the sheer 
(tan-matra), or simple elements uncombined, and consists 
of the intellect (iuekfAi) joined with the five senses. 

The next is the mental (.manSmaya) sheath, in which 
mind is joined with the preceding. A third sheath or case 
comprises the organs of action and the vital fiiculties, and is 
termed the organic or vital case. These three sheaths 
{c6sa) constitute the subtile frame {s(ie$1mariarira or linga- 
iarira) which attends the soul in its transmigrations. The 
interior rudiment confined to the inner case is the causal 
frame (.earaAv4arira). 

The gross body isfhdla-tarira) which it animates from 
birth to death in any step of its transmigrations, is composed 
of the coarse elements, formed by combinations of the simple 
elements, in proportions of four^ighths of the predominant 
end characteristic one with an eighth of each of the other 
four: that is, the particles of the several elements, being 
divisible, are, in the first place, split into moieties ; whereof 
one is subdivided into quarters ; and the remaining nuuety. 
comtunes with one part (a quarter of a moiety) from eat^ 
of die four others, thus constituting coarse or mixed ele- 
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ments.* The exterior case, composed of elements so com- 
bined, is the ntttrimentitious iantumaya) sheath; and 
beii^ the scene of coarse fruition is therefore termed the 
gross body. 

The organic frame assimilates the combined elements 
received in food, and secretes the finer particles and rejects 
the coarsest: earth becomes flesh; water, blood; and in- 
flammable substances <oil or grease), marrow. The coarser 
particles of the two first are excreted as feces and urine ; 
those of the third are deposited in the bones. The finer 
particles of the one nourish the mind ; of the other, supply 
respiration ; of the third, support speech. 

Organized bodies are arranged by the Vedantins in either 
four or three dasses: for both which arrangements tite 
authority of passages of the Veda is cited. Their four 
dasses are the same with Uiose of other writers ; but tlie 
threefold division appears to be peculiar to this school. It 
is, 1st, viviparous (Jivajd), as man and quadrupeds; 2d, 
oviparous as birds and insects; 3d, germinipa- 

rous {.udbh^d).-\ The latter, however, comprehends the 
two terminating classes of the fourfold distribution, vermin 
and vegetable ; difiering but as one sprouts from the earth, 
the other pullulates from water: the one fixed, the other 
locomotive. To both, equivocal and spontaneous genera- 
tion, or propagation without union of parents, is assigned. 

The order in which the five elements are enumerated is 
that of their devdopment : 1st, the etherial demwt (j&cam), 
which is deemed a most subfile fluid, occupying all space 
and confounded with vacancy ; sound is its particular qua- 
lity. 2d. Wind (vdyu), or air in motion : for mobility is its 
characteristic ; sound and fed are sensible in it. 3d. Fire 
or light (t^os), of which heat is the characteristic ; and by 
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which sound, feel, and colour (or form) are made manifest. 
4th. Water (op), of which fluidity is characteristic ; and in 
which sound, feel, colour, and taste occur. 5th. Earth 
{pnt'hivi or atmd), of which hardness is characteristic ; 
and in which sound, feel, colour, taste, and smell are dis- 
cernible. 

The notion of ether and wind as distinct elements, an 
opinion which this has in common with most of the other 
schools of Indian philosophy, seems to originate in the 
assumption of mobility for the essential character of the one. 
Hence air in motion has been distinguished from the aerial 
fluid at rest, which is &cam, supposed to penetrate and 
pervade all worldly space ; and, by w easy transition, vayu 
(wind) and motion, come to be identified, as dcdia (ether) 
. and space likewise are confounded. 

An organized body, in its most subtile state of tenuity, 
comprises sixteen members (ouayava) or corporeal' parts, viz. 
five organs of sense, as many instruments of action, and 
the same number of vital feculties ; to which are added 
mind (including intelligence, consciousness, and sensation) ; 
or, distinguishing mind and intellect {huddht) as separate 
parts, the number is seventeen. 

The vital feculties, termed uayu, are not properly air or 
wind, but vital functions or actions. Considered, however, 
with a reference to the proper meaning of that term, they 
are by some explained to be, 1st, respiration, which is 
ascending, and of which the seat is the nostril ; 2d, inspi- 
ration (or otherwise explamed, flatus), which is descending, 
and which issues fimm the lower extremity of the intestine ; 
•3d, flatuousness, which is difliised through the .body, pasa^ 
ing by all the veins and arteries ; 4th, expiration, ascend- 
ing from the throat ; 5th, digestion, or abdommal air, of 
which the seat is the middle of the body. 

Aooording to a diflferent explanation, the first is zespi- 
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ration; theaeoond, inspiration ; the third, a mean between 
the two, pulsation, palpitation, and other vital movements ; 
the fourth is expiration; and the fifth is digestion. 

Three states of the soul in respect of the body are 
recognized ; to which must be added a fourth, and even a 
fifth, viz. waking, dreaming, profoundly sleeping, half-dead, 
and dead. While awake, the soul, associated with body, 
is active under the guidance of providence, and has to do 
with a real (^aramarfhiei) and practical {vyavahariet) crea- 
tion. In a dream there is an illusory (moyama^ and un- 
real creation: nevertheless, dreams prognosticate events. 
Dreamily is the mean {sandhye^ between sleeping and 
waking. In profound sleep the soul is absent, having retired 
by the channel of the arteries, and being as it were 
enfolded in the supreme deity. It is not, however, blended 
with the divine essence, as a drop of water fdllen into a 
lake, where it becomes undistinguishable; but, on the con- 
trary, the soul continues discriminate, and returns un- 
changed to the body which it animates while awake. Swoon, 
or stupor, is intermediate between sleep and death. During 
insensibility produced by accident nr disease, there is, as in 
profound sleep and lethargy, a temporary absence of the 
soul. In death it has absolutely quitted its gross corporeal 
frame. 

Subject to future transmigration, it viuts other worlds, 
to receive there the recompense of works or suffer the 
penalty of misdeeds. Sinners fall to various r^ons of 
punishment, administered by Chitkaoufta and other 
mythol<^ical persons in the realm of Y ama. The virtuous 
rise to the nuxNi, where they enjoy.ihe fruit of their good 
actions; and whence they return to this world to animate 
new bodies, and act in tiiem, under providence, confimn- 
ebly wHh their propensities and predispositions, the trace 
of which mnains. 
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The wise, liberated from worldly trammels, ascend yet 
higher, to the abode and court of Brahme; or, if their 
attainment of wisdom be complete, they at once pass into a 
re-union with the divine essence. 

Three degrees of liberation or deliverance (mKcti) are 
distinguished : one incorporeal, which is that last-men- 
tioned, and is complete ; another imperfect, which is that 
before-mentioned, taking effect upon demise, when the 
soul passes to tlie highest heaven, the abode of Brahme. 
The third is effectual in life-time ^ivan-muctt), and enables 
the possessor of it to perform supernatural actions; as 
evocation of shades of progenitors, trandation of himself 
into other bodies called into existence by the mere force of 
his will, instantaneous removal to any place at his plea- 
sure, and other wondrous performances. 

These several degrees of deliverance are achieved by 
means of certain sacrifices, jas that of a horse {phDamidhdi^ 
or by teligioas exercises in various prescribed modes, toge- 
ther with pious meditation on the being and attributes of 
God : but the highest degree of it is attainable only by 
perfect knowledge of the divine nature, and of the identity 
of God with that which emanated from him, or was created 
of his substance and partakes of his essence. 

Questions most recondite, which are agitated by theolo- 
gians, have eng^ed the attention of the VidimBm likewise, 
and have been by them discussed at much length ; such as 
free-will (jtw^cmtryd), divine grace (fjiaoro^as^ifo), effi- 
cacy of works (.carman) or of faith (Sraddh&), and many 
other abstruse points. 

On the last-mentioned topic, that of faith, nothing will 
beffound in the text of BADARivAirA, and little in the 
gloss of ^ANGARA. Its paramount efficacy is a tenet of 
another branch of the Vid^ata school, which follows the 
authority of the Bhagavad-gUSt. In that work, as in many 
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of the PuroAoBf passages relative to this to|^ recur at 
every tom. 

The frmt <rf voorh* is the grand subject of the first 
Mfm&nsa, which treats of religions duties, sacrifices, and 
other observances. 

Thelattor JlfSsidasd more paiticulaily maintains die doc- 
trine of divine grace. It treats of frevmUf which it in 
effect denies ; but endeavours to reconcile the eidstence of 
moral evil under the government of an allrwise, all-powerful, 
and benevolent providence, with the absenceof free-will, by 
assuming the past etenuty of the universe, and the infinite 
renewals of worlds, into which every individual bring has 
brought the predisporitions contracted by him in earlier 
states, and so retrospectivriy without beginning or limit. 

The notion, that the versatile world is an illusion 
that all which passes to the apprriiension of the waking 
individual is but a fdiantasy presented to his unagination, 
and every seeming thii^ is unreal and all is visionary, does 
not appear to be the doctrine of the text of the VSdSmta. I 
have remarked nothing which countenances it in the a&traa 
of VtAsa nor in the gloss of §ancaba, but much con- 
cerning it in the minor commentaries and in elementary 
treatiBes. I take it to be no tenet of the or^;inal Vidantia 
philosophy, but of another branch, from which later writers 
have borrowed it, and have intermixed and confbmided the 
two systems. The doctrine of the early Vidanta is com- 
plete and conristent, without this graft of a later growth. 
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PART V.* 

ON INDIAN SECTARIES. 

I From the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
vol. i. p. 549— 579 .] 


In the present essay, it is my intention to treat of the 
heretical systems of Jina and- Buddha, as proposed in 
the first essay of this series on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus; and to notice certain other Indian sects, which, 
like them, exhibit some analogy to the S&nt^hyas, or fol- 
lowers of Gapila or of Patanjalt. 

The theological or metaphysical opinions of those sec- 
taries, apart from and exclusive of mythoh^ and ritual 
ceremonies, may be not inaptly conridered as a branch pf 
philosophy, though constituting the essence of their religion, 
comprehending not only their belief as to the divinity and 
a future state, but also certain observances to be practised 
in furtherance of the prescribed means for attaming per- 
petual bliss : which here, as with most other sects of Indian 
or^^, is the meed proposed for true and perfect knowledge 
of first principles. 

The Jainas and Bamddhm I consider to have been origi- 
nally Hindus ;f and the first-mentioned to be so still, 
because they recog^nised, as they yet do, the distinctkm of 
the four castes. It is true, that in BirndnsflUat, if not in 
the ptoinsiila of India likemse, the Jmma$ are all of one 


* Bmd at a publie OMtio 9 of tha Royal Aaiatie Soeialy, Fabmary 
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caste : but this is accounted for by the admission of their 
adTeisaries (CumAbila BHAffs, Sic.), who affirm dut 
tliey ate misguided cshatriyeu (Hindus of the second or 
mUitaiy tribe) : they call themselves vaisyeis. On renounc- 
ing the heresies of the Jtdna sect, they take their place 
among orthodox Hindus, as belonging to a particular caste 
(fithati-iya or vaiiya). The representative of the great 
family of Jaoat Iet’k, who witb many of his kindred was 
converted some years ago from the Jmna to the orthodox 
faith, is a conspicuous instance. Such would not be the 
case of a convert, who has not already caste as a Hindu. 

Both religions of Jina and Buddha are, in the view of 
the Hindu, who reveres the Vida as a divine revelation, 
completely heterodox ; and that more on account of their 
heresy in doiying its divine origin, than for their deviation 
from its doctrine. Other sects, as the Sem^hyas and 
Yai^eshieaa, thoi^h not orthodox, do not openly disclaim 
the authority of the Vida. They endeavour to reconcile 
their doctrine to the text of the Indian scripture, and refer 
to passages which they interpret as countenancing their 
opinions. The iSimanak, which professedly follows the 
Vi^ implicitly, is therefore applied, in its controversy 
with these half-heretics, to the confutation of such misin- 
terpretations. . It refutes an erroneous construction, rather 
than a mistaken train of reasoning. But the Jainas and 
Sauddkas, disavowing the Vida, are out of the pale of the 
Hindu church in its most comprehensive range; and the 
JUtmknsa (practical as well as theological) in controversy 
with -these infidels, for so it deems them, argues upon general 
grounds of reasoning independent of authority, to which it 
would be vain to appeal. 

The Uttara mimiauk devotes two sections (.odMearaka*) 
to the confutation of the Bauddkaa, and one to that of the 
Jainas. They are die 4th, 5th, and 6th sections in the 
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2d chapfer of the 2d lectura ; and it prooapds in the same 
coDtroversial chapter to confute the PiuMpaUu and odier 
branches of the Mihiiwara sect; and tbe PiauAar&trot a 
branch of the VaUkAava. The Ch&n&eoB are alluded to 
incidentally in a very important section concerning the 
distmction of body and soul, in the 3d chapter of the 3d 
lecture (|30). In the P(trva mUmiau&f controverBy is more 
scattered ; recurring in various places, under divers heads : 
but espedally in the 3d diapter of the first book (| 4). 

The S6n&hya of Capila devotes a whole chapter to 
controversy; and notices the sect of Buddha, under the 
designaticm of N&Uicas; and in one jdace animadverts on 
the PiSupatoM; and in another, on the Ch&rvacat. 

It is from these and similar controversial disquisitionB, 
more than from direct sources, that I derive the information, 
upcm wU^ the following account of the philosophy of 
JaituU and Bamddhas, as well as of the Chhrvaeas, 
Paiupdtuuaadi P&tfharidras, is grounded. A good col- 
lection of origmal works writers of thdr own persuanon, 
.wheAer m the Saiueiit language or in Pr&erit or PSdl, 
the language of the Jaimu and that aS the BauddJuu, is 
not afe haml to be consulted. But, although tiie infor- 
:inati(m be furnished by thdr adversaries and even invete- 
rate enemies, it appears, so as 1 have any opportunity 
of comparing it with their own representations, essentially 
oorrect. 


Sect oe Jina. 

The Jmxuu or Arhaia$, fidlowers td Jina or Arhat 
( terms of like import), are also denominate Vtoatanm, 
Muetacaaaiuu, Mmcthmhartu tx IHgaudbairoB, with refer- 
ence to the nakedness of the order of ascetics in this 

sect, who go ** bare of dothing,” ** disrobed," or ** dad 
" the regions of space." The less strict order «£ 
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t&mbara^ ''clad in white^” is of more modem date and 
of inferior note. Among nicknames by which tliey are 
known, that of Lunehitordsa occurs. It alludes to the 
piactice of abruptly eradicating hair of the head or body 
by way of mortification. PAr6wanAt*ha is described as 
tearing five handfuls of hair from his head on becoming a 
devotee.i- 

According to the JDigambara Jdinas, the universe con- 
sists of two classes, " animate” and inanimate” {jiva and 
igiva\ without a creator or ruling providence (ijirara).^; They 
assign for the cause ic6rafid) of the world, atoms, which 
they do not, as the VaiSSshieois, distinguish into so many 
sorts as there are elements, but consider these, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and air, the four elements by them admitted, as 
^lodified compounds of homogeneous atoms. 

These gymnosophists distinguish, as already intimated, 
two chief categories : Ist, Jiva, intelligent and sentient soul 
(fihaitana atma or h6dhatm&) endued with body and conse- 
quently composed of parts ; eternal : 2d, ^ioa^ all that is 
not a living soul ; that is, the whole of (jioSd) inanimate and- 
unsentient substance. The one is the object of fruition, 
being that which is to be enjoyed (jbhSgya) by the soul; 
the other is the enjoyer (6A^ra) or agent in fruition ; soul 
itself. 

lira second comprehensive predicament admits a stx-fold 
subdivision ; and the entire number of categories (padir^ha), 
as distinguished with reference to the ultimate great object 
of the soul’s deliverance, is consequently seven.H 

I. Jha or soul, as before-nientioned, comprising three 
descriptions: Ist, .ntfyMtdtfAo, ever perfect, or 

Transact, of tlis Roy^ Asiat Soe., yol. i. p. 41 6L 
t Ibid. p. 433. 1; RIutecjA on Br. S6ir. 

li Sasoaea and other eommantators on Br. Bfiir., and annotators on 
their gloss. 
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perfect by profound abstraction ; for instance, ArhaU or 
JituUf the deified saints of the sect : 2d, mucta or mvctSitmaf 
a soul Tvhich is free or liberated ; its deliTerance having beoi 
accomplished through the strict obsenrance of the precepts 
of the Jinas: 3d, baddha or haddh&tma, a soul which is 
bound, being in any stage antecedent to deliverance ; re- 
maining yet fettered by deeds or works (carma). 

II. J^iva taken in a restricted sense. It comprehtiids 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and air; and all which 
is fixed (;tt'h&oara) as mountains, or moveable ijangama) 
as rivers, &c. In a different arrangement, to be hereafter 
noticed, this category is termed Pudgala matter. ^ 

III. — ^VII. The five remaining categories are distributed 
into two- classes, that which is to be effected ifodhyci) and 
the means thereof ijt&dhand ) : one comprising two, and the 
other three diviaons. What may be effected (^&dhya) is 
either liberation or confinement: both of which will be 
noticed further on. The three efficient means {sadhanci) aie 
as follow : 

III. Asrax>a is that which directs the embodied spirit 
{6sravayati punuham) towards exteinal objects. It is the 
occupation or employment {vntti or praoritti) of the sen- 
ses or oigans on sensible objects. Throi^h the means of 
the senses it affects the embodied spirit with the sentiment 
of taction, colour, smell, and taste. 

Or it is the associatioiv or connexion of body with right 
and wrong deeds. It comprises all the camuu : for they 
(j&sravayanti) pervade , influence, and attend the doer, fol- 
lowing him or attaching to him. 

It is a misdirection (jmfhy&praontti) of the oigans : for. 
it is vain, as cause of disappointment, rendering the organs of 
senM and sensible objects subservient to fruition. 

IV. Samvara is that which stops (MomvrtAdtt) the course 
of the fitregrmg ; or doees up the door or passage of it : 
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and consists in self-command, or restraint of organs inter- 
nal and external : embracing all means of self-control, and 
subjection of the senses, calming and subduing them. 

It is the right direction (jumyae pramitti) of the organs. 

V. Nhjara is that which utterly and entirely (air) wears 
and antiquates (jarayatt) all sin previously incurred, and 
the whole effect of works or deeds (carma). It consists 
chiefly in mortification itapas): such as fasts, rigorous 
silence, standing upon heated stones, plucking out the hair 
by the roots, &c. 

This is discriminated firom the two preceding, as neither 
misdirection nor right direction, but non-direction (qpra- 
of the organs towards sensible objects. 

VI. Baddha is that which binds {httdhnait) the embo- 
died spirit. It is confinement and connexion, or associa- 
tion> of the soul vrith deeds. It cmwiste iq a succession 
of births and deaths as the result of works {carmaT^. 

VII. M6c»ha is liberation; or deliverance of the soul 
from the fetters of works. It is the state of a soul in 
which knowledge and other requisites are developed. 

Relieved from the bondage of deeds through means 
taught by holy ordinances, it takes efifect on the soul by 
the grace of the ever-perfect Abhat or Jina. 

Or liberation is continual ascent. The soul has a buoy- 
ancy or natural tendency upwards, but is kept down by 
corporeal trammels. When freed from them, it rises to 
the regbn of the liberated. 

Long immersed in corporeal restraint, but released from 
it; as a bird let loose firom a cage, plunging into water to 
wash off the dirt with which it was stained, and drying its 
pinions in the sunshine, soars aloft ; so does the soul, re- 
leased firom long confinement, soar high, never to return. 

Liberation then b the condition of a soul dear of all 
impedimenb. 
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It is attained by right knowledge, doctrine and obser- 
vances: and is a result of the unrestrained operation of 
the sours natural tendency, when passions and every other 
obstacle are removed. 

Works or deeds (for so the term camoa signifies, though 
several among those enumerated be nmther acts nor the 
effiect of action) are reckoned dght ; and are distributed into 
two classes, comprising four each : the first, mis- 

chievous, and asSuihUf impure, as marring deliverance : the 
second ag^dria, harmless, or s&dhuy pure, as opposing no 
obstacle to liberation. 

I. In the first set is : 

let. Jnyima eoroiilya, the erroneous notion that know- 
ledge is inefiectual ; that liberation does not result from a 
perfi^ct acquaintance with. true principles; and that such 
science does not produce final deliverance. 

2d. Daritma varaMya, the error of believmg that deli- 
verance is not attainable by study of the doctrine of the 
Arhat$ orJinaa. 

3d. MShat^a, doubt and hesitarioo- as to particular 
selection among the many irresistible and infidlible ways 
taught by the Tbrfhancaras or Jinas. 

4th. Antar&yOf interference, or obstruction offered to 
those engaged in seeking deliverance, and consequent pre- 
vention of their accomplishment of it. 

II. The second contains : — 

1st. VidavSya, individual consciousness: refiection that 
"lam capable of attaining defiverance.” 

2d. iVfoatca, individual consciousness of an appellation : 
rriSection that " I bear this name.** 

3d. 06triea, consciousness of race or lineage : reflection 
that" I am descendant of a certain discqdeof Jina, native 
" of a oertain |Hrovinoe.’* 

4tii. Aytukettf aasodation or cmmexion with the body 
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or. person : that, (as the etymology of the term de- 
notes), whidi procliums {fi6yat£) age (4ytuA), or duration 
of life. 

Otherwise interpreted, the four carman of this second 
set, tsdien in die inverse order, that is, b^inning with 
SnftuhcOf import procreation, and subsequent progress in 
the formation of the person or body wherein deliverance is 
attainable by the soul which animates it : for it is by con- 
nexion with white or immaculate matter that final liberation 
can be accomplished. I shall not dwell on the particular 
explanation respectively of these four camos, taken in this 
sense. 

Another arrangement, which likewise has special refer- 
ence to final deliverance, is taught in a five-fold distribution 
of the predicaments or categories (,<uticaya). The word 
here referred to, is explained as signifyifig a substance 
commonly occurring ; or a term of general import; or (con- 
formably with its etymology), that of which it is said 
{.c&yatS) that ** it is ” {asti) : in other words, that of whidi 
existence is predicated. 

I. The first is^*fod«tic5ya; the predicament, life or soul. 
It is, as before noticed, either bound, liberated, or ever- 
perfect. 

II. PudgaUuticaya : the predicament, matter: compre- 
hending all bodies composed of atoms. It is sixfold, com- 
prising the four elements, and all sensible objects, fixed 
or moveable. It is the same with the ofitfa or second of 
the seven catq;ories enumerated in an arrangement before- 
noticed. 

III. Dharm&iiic&ya : the predicament, virtue ; inferrible 
firom a right direction of the organs. Dharma is explain- 
ed as a substance or thing {dravya) from which may be 
conduded, as its effect, the soul’s ascent to the region 
above. 
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IV. Adharm&sHe&ya : Htub predicament, vice: or the 
revorse of the foregmng. Adluama is that which causes 
the soul to continue embarrassed with body, notwithstand- 
ing its capacity for ascmt and natural tendency to soar. 

V. A^Mt^ieaya: the predicament of which there 
are two, L6cac&ig, and il26cdcd&i. 

1. Lbc&ehia is the abode of the bound : a worldly region, 
consisting of dhrers tiers, one above the other, wherein 
dwell successive orders of beings mdiberated. 

2. AlSeieiSa is the abode of the liberated, above all 
worlds (I6cas) or mundane beings. Here dcdia implies 
that, whence there is no return. 

The Jotna gymnosophists are also cited* for an arrange 
ment which enumerates six substances {dravya) as consti- 
tuting the world : viz . — 

1. Jiva, the soul. 

2. J}hanHa, virtue; a particular substance pervading 
the world, andT causing the soul’s ascent. 

3. Adharma, vice; pervading the world, and cansing 
the soul’s continuance with body. 

4. Pitdgala, matter; substance having colour, odour, 
savour, and tactQity; as wind, fire, water, and earth: 
dther atoms, or aggregates of atoms ; individual body, col- 
lective worlds, 8cc. 

6. ddOf time : a particular substance, which is practi- 
caDy treated, as past, present, and future. 

6. Ae&ia, a r^;um, one, and infinite. 

To recondle the concurrence of opposite qualities in the 
same sulgect at different times, and in different substances 
at the same times, the Jimmu assume seven cases deemed 

1st. May be, it is ; [smndiow, in some measure, it so is] : 



* RXmXmuja on the Sr, S6lr. 
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2d. May be, it is not : -Sd. May be, it is, and it is not 
CsuecesnTdy]: 4th. May be, it is not predicable ; [of^iosite 
qualities co-existing : 6th. The first and fourth of these 
token together : may be it is, and yet not predicable : 
6th. The second and fourth comlrined : may be it is not, 
and not predicable ; 7th. The third (or the first and second) 
and the fourth, united : may be it is and it is not, and not 
predicable. 

This notion is selected for confutation by the rSttmUins, 
to diow the futility of the Jaina doctrine. * It is>’ they 
observe, * doubt or surmise, not certainty mx knowledge. 

* Opposite qualities cannot co-exist in the same subject. 
Predicaments are not unpredicable: they are not to be 

* affirmed if not affirmable : but they either do exist or do 

* not I and if they do, they are to be affirmed: to say that 

* a thing is and is not, is as incoherent as|i mydman's talk 

* or an idiot's babble.’* 

Another point. Selected by the VecUatHns for animadver- 
sion, is' the position, that the soul and body agree in dimen- 
’sions.i' * In a difierent stage of growth of body or of 

* transmigration of soul, they would not be conformable : 
passing from the human condition to that of an ant or of 

* an elephant, the soul would be too Ing or too little for the 

* new body animated by if. If it be augmented or dimi- 

* nished by accession or secession of parts, to suit either the 

* change of person or corporeal growth between infancy and 

* puberty, then it is variable, and, of course, is not X>*n**~ 

* tual. If its dimensions be sudi. as it ultimately retains, 

* when released from body, then it has been umftNnnly such 

* in its original and intermediate assodations with cmrporeal 

* firames. If it yet be of a finite magnitude, it is not 

* nl^uitaiy and eternal.* 


* fiAHo.on Br. <SI6fr.^2.| & <8.33.) 


t Ib.8.34.36. 
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The doctrine of atoms, which theJauiash^Temcamiium 
with the Baaddhat and the Fa*i£pAteos (followers of Ca- 
irADs) is controverted hy the FiidmittM.* The train of 
reasonh^ is to the following effect: * Inherent qualities of 

* the cause/ the Va^UhAceu and the restargue, ‘pve origin 

* to the like qualities in the effect as white yam makes 

* white cloth : were a thinking being the world’s cause, it 

* would be endued with thought.* The answer is, that 
accmding to CanAdb himsdf, substances great and long 
result fipom atoms minute and short : like qualities then are 
not always found in the cause and in the effect. 

‘ The whole world, with its mountains, seas, &c., consists 

* of substances composed of parts disposed to union : as 

* cloth is wove of a multitude of threads. The utmost 

* sub^vision of compound substances, pursued to the last 

* d^pree, arrives at the atom, which is eternal, being nm- 

* pie : and such atoms, which are the elements, earth, water, 

* fire, and air, become the world’s cause, according to 

* CahAde : for there can be no effect without a cause. 

* When they are actually and universally separated, disso- 

* lotion of the world has taken place. At its renovation, 

* atoms concur by an unseen virtue, which occasions actioni 
‘ and they fmm double atoms, and so on, to constitute air ^ 

■ then fire; next water ; and afterwards earth ; subsequently 

* body with its organs ; and ultimately this whole world. 

* The concurrence of atoms arises from action (whether of 

* one or both) which most have a cause: that cause, alleged 

* to be an unseen virtue, cannot be insensible; for an insen- 

* siblecaose cannotincite action: nor can it be design, for a 

* bemg capable of design is not yet existent, coming later 

* in the progress of creation, lather way, then, no action 

* can be; consequently no union or disunion of atoms ; and 


Br, S6lr. 2. 2, § 8, nad 1 3. (S. 1 M7.) 
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these, theiefore, are not the cause of the world's forma* 
tion dissdution. 

* Eternal atoms and transitory donbfe atoms differ utterly ; 
and union of discordant principles cannot take place. If 
aggregation be assumed as a reascm of their union, still 
the aggregate and its int^rants are utterly different; 
and an intimate relation is further to be sought, as a 
reason for the aggregation. Even this assumption there- 
fore foils. 

* Atoms must be essentially active or inactive : were they 
essentially active, creation would be perpetual; if es- 
sentially inactive, dissolutfon would be constant. 

' Eternity of causeless atoms is incompatible with proper- 
ties ascribed to them; colour, taste, smdl, and tactOity : 
for things possesnng such qualities are seen to be coarse 
and tranfflent. Earth, endued with those four prcqierties, 
is gross ; water, possessing three, is lesa so > fire, having 
two, is still less ; and air, with <nie, is fine. Whether the 
same be admitted or denied in respect of atoms, the argu- 
ment is dtber way cmifuted : earthy particles, coarser 
than aerial, would not be minute in the utmost degree ; 
or atoms possesnng but a single j^operty, would not be 
like their efiects possessing several. 

* The doctrine of atoms is to be utterly rejected, having 
been by no venerable persons reenved, as the Siaufhya 
doctrine of matter, a plastic principle, has been, in part, 

* by Menu and other sages.** 

Points, on which the sectaries diflhr from the orthodox, 
rather than those on whidi they conform, are the snlgects 
of the present treatise. On one point of confinrmity, how- 
ever, it may be r^ht to <^fer a brief remark, as H is one on 
which the Jairuu appear to lay particular stress. It con- 


* foao., fee. on Br. SHr. 2. 2. 1 3. (8. 17*) 
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oems On tmumigiation (tf the sonl, whose des^y is espe- 
dally gorennd l^the dying thonightB, or fendesenteitained 
Etihe moment of dissolution.* The FiS(2as,t ha like man- 
ner, teach that the thoughts, inclinations, and resolves of 
man, and such peculiarly as predominate in his dying 
momdite, detemiiine the future character, and r^ulate the 
subsequent place, in transmigration. As was his thought 
in one body, such he becomes in another, into which he 
accordingly passes. 


Sect op Buddha* 

The Bemddhas or SaugataSf fidlowers of Buddha or 
SuGATA (terms of the same import, and corresponding to 
JiNA or Arhat) are also called Muetorcachka, alludii^ 
to a peculiarity of dress, apparently a habit of wearing the 
hem of the lower garment untucked. Th^ are not unfre- 
qiftntly cit^ by thdr adversaries as UVistieat) atheists, 
or rather, disowners of another world. 

Buddha muni, so he is reverently named by the 
ofqNments of bis religious system, is the reputed author of 
s6iras^ constituting a body of doctrine termed hgama or 
i6$tra, words which conv^a notion of authority and holi* 
ness. The Buddha here intended> is no doubt the last, 
who is distinguidied by the names of Oautah A and §A.cta, 
among other appdhtions. 

Either from diverrity of instmctimi delivered by him to 
his disciples at various times, or rather from diflferent con* 
structions of the same text, more or less literal, and varying 
with the degree of sagacity of the disciple, have arisen no 
less than four sects among the followers of Buddha. Com- 


* 8m Tmaaet of Ao Bojr. Aiiat Soc., toL i. p. 437. 
t Br. 1.8.1. 

t QttotatioBO fipon them in the Smuer^t laagoago oeeor in eom- 
mentarim on the VU U otm : (the B kSnuti on Br, Stir. 8.8.19.) 
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mentatws of 4ie VSdania, giving an account of this schism 
of the BauddAcUf do not agree in applying the scale of 
intellect to these divisions of the entire sect, some attribut- 
ing to acuteness or superior intelligence, that which others 
ascribe to simplicity or inferior understanding. 

Without r^arding, therefore, that scale, the distinguish- 
ing tenets of each branch of the sect may be thus stated. 
Some maintain that- all is void, (sarca i&nya) following, as 
it seems, a literal interpretation of Buddha’s t£iiras. To 
these the designation of Metdhyamica is assigned by several 
of the commentators of the Vidanta ; and in the marginal 
notes of one commentary, they are identified with the 
Ch6rv&eas : but that is an error. 

Other disciples of Buddha except internal sensation or 
intelligence (vynyana) and acknowledge all else to be 
void. They maintain the eternal existence of conscious 
sense alone. These are called YSg&chcards. 

Others, again, affirm' the actual existence of external 
objects, no less than of internal sensations : considering 
external as perceived by senses ; and internal as infened 
by reasoning. 

Some of them recognise the immediate perception of ex- 
terior objects. Others crmtend for a mediate apprehen- 
sion of them, through images, or resembling forms, pre- 
sented to the intellect : objects they insist are inferred, but 
not actually perceived. Hence Cwo branches of the sect of 
Buddha : one denominated Sautr&atiea ; the other Fat- 
hh&aMea. 

As these, however, have many tenets in common, they 
may be convementlyocaisidered together ; and are so treated 
of by the schdiurts VyJLsa’s Srahme-t(itra» : under- 
standing one mi&icarada (the 4th <rfthe 2d chapter in the 2d 
lecture) to be directed against these two sects of Bud- 
dhiits; and the next following one (2. 2. 5.) to be addressed 
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to the Y6g&dkhrai ; Berviag, bowev&r, likewise ^ the coo* 
fotation of the advocates of an universal vdd.* 

The Sautr&ttiea and VMAitiica sects, admitting then 
external (66Jiya) and internal (adAyanfara) objects, 
tii^aish, under the first head, dements {hh&tdi and that 
which appertains thereto namdy, organs and 

senable qualkies ; and under the second head, intell^enoe 
(cAitta), and that which unto it belongs (eAaitta\ 

The demmits (AAAia or inaAaAAAta) which they reckon 
finir, not acknowledging a fifth, consist of atoms. The 
JSauddAai do not, with the followers of CAirADK, afiBrm 
-double atoms, triple, quadruple, &c. as the early gradations 
of composition ; but maintain indefinite atomic aggr^ation, 
deeming compound substances to be conjoint primary 
atoms. 

Earth, they say, has the nature or peculiar character of 
hardness; vrater, that of fluidity; fire, that of heat; and 
jsir, that of molrility. Terrene atons are hard; aqueous, 
fiqnid ; ^eous, hot; amial, mobile, i^gr^tes of these 
ahms partake of those distinct characters. One authority, 
however, states, that they attribute to terrene atoms the 
characters of colour, savour, odour, and tactility ; to aqtie- 
OQS, odour, savour, and tactility ; to igneous, bofli colour 
and- tactility ; to aerid, tactility only.f 


* This schism smoog the Bauddha$, splitting into four sects, is 
anterior to the age of Samoaba ioHinvA, who expressly notices all 
the four. It had commenced before tiie composition of Um Brohmcr 
sQtrat , and eonseqnenUj before foe days of Sababa awlnf and 
CuMABiLA BHAffA ; dnce two, at the least, of those sects, are sep»- 
rately confuted. AO of them appear to have been indiscriminately 
persecuted, when the BomMUiw every denomination were expelled 
firom and the peninsula. Whether foe same sects yet 

subsist among foe B rn tU h n of Ceylon, Thibet, and thetrans-gangetie 
India, and in China, deserves inquiry 
t RXiiAMur A OB Br. SAtr. 
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The Baud^lhas do not recognise a fifth dement, acaioj 
nor any sabstance so dedgnated ; nor soul (jhoa or atman) 
distinct fiom intdligenoe ichitta) ; nor any thing irreducible 
to the four categories above-mentioned. 

Boclies, which are objects of sense, are ^gregates of 
atoms, being composed of earth and other elements. Intel- 
ligence, dwelling within body, and possessing individual 
consciousness, apprehends objects, and subsists as self; 
and, in that view only, is {atman) sdf or soul. 

Things appertaining to the dements, {bhauHca,) the 
second of the predicaments, are organs of sense, together 
with their objects, as rivers, mountains. See, They are 
composed of atoms. This world, eveiy thing which is 
therein, all which consists of component parts, must be 
atomical aggr^tions. They are external ; and are per- 
edved by means of organs, the eye, the ear,^&c., which 
likewise are atomical conjuncts. 

Images or representations of exterior objects are pro- 
duced ; and by perception of such images or r^resentations, 
objects are apprehended. Such is the doctrine of the 
Sauiranticas upon this pdnt. But the Vaibh&shieas ac- 
knowledge the direct perception of exterior objects. Both 
think, that objects cease to exist when no longer perceived : 
they have but a brief , duration, like a flash of lightning, 
lasting no longo: than the perception of them. Their iden- 
tity, then, is but momentary: the atoms or component 
parts ere scattered ; and the aggregatum or ctmeourse was 
but instantaneous. 

Hence these Buddhists are by thdr adversaries, the 
orthodox Hindus, desigtuded as P&rha — or SarveM/ainSt- 
Heas, * arguing total petis h abl ene sa while the followers 
of CahIde, who acknowledge some of thdr eateries to 
be eternal and invariable, and reckon <mly oftiers trandtory 
and changeable ; and who insist that indentity ceases with 
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any variation in the composition of a body, ai^ that a cor- 
poreal frame, recriving nutriment and discharging excre- 
tions, undergoes continual change, and consequent early 
loss of identity, are for that particular opmion, called Ardha* 
vmsaAmcaSt * arguing half-peridiableness.* 

The second head of the arrangement before-mentioned, 
comprismg internal objects, viz. intelligence, and that which 
to it appertains, is again distributed into five scandluUf 
as follow : — 

1st. Ruporscandha; comprehending organs of sense and 
their objects considered in relation to the person, or the 
sensitive and intelligent fitculty which is occupied with 
them. Colours and other sensible qualities and things are 
external ; and, as such, are classed under the second divi- 
sion of the first head {bhautica), appurtenance of elements : 
but, as objects of sensation and knowledge, they are 
deemed internal, and therefore recur under the present 
head.- 

2d. Vynyanorseandha consists in intelligence (jchittd), 
which is the same with self iatman) and {vynyatut) know- 
ledge. It is consciousness of sensation, or continuous 
course and flow of cognition and sentiment. There is not 
any other agent, nor being which acts and enjoys ; nor is 
there an eternal soul: but merely succession of thought, 
attended with individual conscioumess abiding within body. 

3d. Vedan&-^candha comprises pleasure, pain, or the 
absence of either, and other sentiments excited in the mind 
by pleasing or displeasing objects. 

4th. Satynybrseandha intends the knowledge qr belief 
arising from names or words : as ox^ horse. See. ; or from 
indications or rigns, as a house denoted by a flag ; and a 
man by his staff. 

5th. SantcaTOrt^ndha includes passions; as desire, 
hatred, fear, joy, sorrow, &c., together with illusion, virtue 
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vice, aod ereiy other modification of the &ncy or imagina- 
tion. All sentiments are momentary. 

The second of these five Kandha$ is the same with the 
first division of the second general head, ehitta, or intelli- 
gence. The rest are comprehended under the second head, 
ehaitiiea, appurtenance of intellect ; and under the larger 
designation of Sidhyatmiea, belonging to (atman) self. The 
latter term, in its most extensive sense, includes all the 
five scandhas, or branches, moral and personal. 

The seeming but unreal course of events, or worldly suc- 
cession, external and mental, or physical and moral, is 
described as a concatenation of causes and effects in a 
continual round. 

Concerning the relation of cause and effect, it is to be 
premised that proximate cause Uiitu) and concurrent occa- 
sion (pratyaya) are distinguished : and the. distinction is 
thus illustrated in respect of both classes, external and 
personal. 

From seed comes a germ ; from this a branch ; then a 
culm or stem ; whence a leeify gem ; out of which a bud ; 
from which a blossom ; and thence, finally, fruit. Where 
one is, the other ensues. Yet the seed is not conscious of 
producing the germ ; nor is this aware of coming from seed : 
and hence is inferred production without a thinking cause, 
and without a ruling providence. 

Again, eartli fumislies solidity to the seed, and coherence 
to the germ; water mc^tens the grain; fire warms and 
matures it; air or wind supplies impulse to vegetation ; ether 
expands the seed ;* and season transmutes it. By concur- 
rence of all these, seed vegetates, and a sprout grows. 
Yet earth and the rest of these concurrent occasions are 


* So the eominenterim on Sanoaba (the Bhdmali, kWtaraha, and 
PrdtM), But the fifth element is not acknowledged by the Bavd- 
dhtu. 
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uncoDsdous; and so are the seed^ germ, and the rest of 
the effects. 

likewise, in the moral world, where %norance or error 
is, there is passion: where error is not, neither is passion 
there. But they are unconscious of mutual relation. 

Again, earth furnishes solidity to the bodily ihune ; water 
affords to it moisture; fire supplies heat; wind causes 
inspiration and respiration ; ether occasions cavities ; * sen- 
timent gives corporeal impulse • and mental incitement. 
Then follows error, passion; &c. 

Ignorance (.emidy&) or error, is the mistake of suppodng 
that to be durable, which is but momentary. Thence comes 
passion isanscSard)t compridng dedie, aversion, delusion, &Ct 
From these, concurring in the embryo with paternal seed 
and uterine blood, arises sentiment (v^ny&na) or incipient 
consciousness. -From concurrence of tins with parental seed 
and blood, comes the rudiment of -body; its and 
blood; its name (ja&maii) and shape irUpa). Thmice the 
(0hao[-&yatana), sites of ax organs, or seats of the senses, 
consisting of sentiment, elements, (earth, &c.), name and 
shape (or body), in rdation to him whose organs they are. 
From coincidence and conjunction of organs with name and 
diape (that is, with body) there is-feeling (.tjHfrsa) or expe- 
rience of heat or cold, &c. felt by the embryo or embodied 
being. ITience is sensation (.v6dcm&) of pain, pleasure, &c. 
Follows thirst (<r»sAri^) or longh^ for renewal of pleasur- 
able feeling and desire to shun that which is painful. 
Hence is iup&dimd) effort, or exertion of body or speech. 
From this is {Jbhaoa) condition of (dAeamia) merit, or 
(adAarma) demerit. Thence comes birth ^ati) or aggrega- 
timi of the five branches (seandAasXf The maturity of those 

* See the preceding note. 

t One commentary of the VitUtUa (viz. the ibharoAa), ezpluns 
thma m corporeal Urth; and /At' genna, kind. Other diflhrencee 
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five branches is (;ara) decay. Their, dusolution is (maroAd) 
death. Regret of a dying person is isSca) grief. Wailing 
is (paridSvattS) lamentation. Experience, of that whidi is 
disagreeable is (.duhc'ha) pain or bodily sufirance. But 
mental pain is (jdaurmanasya) discomposure of mind. Upon 
death ensues departure to another world. That is ISlTovied 
by return to this world. And the course of error, witli its 
train of consequences, recommences.* 

Besides these matters, which have a real existence but 
momentary duration, the Beatddhaa distinguish mider the 
category and name of imriipiif unreal, &lse, or non- 
existent, three topics : Ist, wiltiil and observable destruction 
iprcdtsane'hya-nirAdhd) of an existing thing, as the break- 
ing of a jar by a stroke of a mallet ; 2d, unobserved nullity 
or annihilation (^apratisandhya-nir6dlui)\ and 3d, vacancy 
or space (.hc&sd) unencompassed and unshielded, or the 
imaginary ethereal element. 

The whole of this doctrine is formally refuted by the 
Ved&ntins. * The entire aggregate, referred to two sources, 

* external and internal, cannot be ; nor the world’s course 

* dependent thereon : for the members of it are insensible ; 

‘ and its very existence is made to depend on the flash of 
‘ thought ; yet no other thinking permanent being is ac- 

* knowledged, accumulating that aggregate, directing it, 

* or enjoying ; nor is there an inducement to activity with- 

* out a purpose, and merely momentary. 

* Nor is the alleged concatenation of events admissible : 

* for there is no reason of it. Thmr existence depends on 

* that of the t^regate of which they are alleged to be 

* severally causes. The objections to the notion of eternal 

* atoms with beings to enjoy, are yet more forcible against 

among the Vid&nHn writers, on varions minor points of the BudAist 
doctrine, are passed over to avoid tedionsness. 

* §AN 0 ., yXc'H., he. on Br. Sdtr. 2. 2. (S. 19.) 
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* momentaiy atoms with none to enjoy. The various matters 

* enumerated as successiTe causes, do not account for the 
‘ sum of senrible objects. Nor can th^, being but mo- 

* mentary, be the causes of effects : for the moment of the 

* one’s duration has ceased, before that of the other s exist* 

* ence commences. Bring then a non-entity, it can be 

* no cause. Nor does one last till the other begins, for 

* then they would be contemporaneous. 

* The ethereal element (fiusaia) is not a non-entity t for its 

* existence is inferrible from sound. 

^.Nor is seif or soul momentary: memory and recollec- 

* tion prove it : and there is no doubt nor error herein ; for 

* the individual is conscious that he is the same .who tivday 
‘ remembers what he yesterday saw. 

* Nor can entity be an effect of non-entity. If the one 

* might come of the other, tlien might an effect accrue to a 
‘ stranger without effort on his part : a husbandman would 
‘ have a crop of com without tilling and sowing ; a potter 

* would have a jar without moulding the clay; a weaver 

* would have cloth without weaving the yam : nor would 

* any one strive for heavenly bliss or eternal deliverance.’* 
To confute another branch of the sect of Buddha, the 

Vsdantins ai^ue, that ‘ the untmth or non-existence of 
external objects is an untenable position ; for there is per- 
ception or apprehension of them : for instance, a stock, a 
wall, a ja!', a clotii ; and that, which actually is appre- 
hended, cannot be unexistent. Nor does the existence of 
objects cease when the apprehension does so. Nor is it 
like a dream, a jr^I^ or an illusum.; for the condition of 
dreaming and waking is quite difforent. When awake a 
persem is aware of thie illusory nature of the dream which 
he recollects. 

* Nor have thoughts or fonries an independent existence : 

* §AK<!. ftnd other Com. on Br. StUr. 2. 2. f 4. (S. 18>27.) 
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for they are founded on extemal and senable objects, the 

* which, if unapprehended, imply that thoughts must be so 

* too. These are momentary : and the same objections 

* apply to a wmrld consisting of momentary thoughts, as to 

* one of^nstantaneous objects. 

* The whole doctrine, when tried and nfted, crumbles 

* like a well sunk in loose sand. The oj^ons advanced in 

* it are contradictory and incompatible: they are severally 

* untenable and incongruous. By teaching them to his 
‘ disciples, Buddha has mamfested either hb own absur- 
' dity and incoherence, or his rooted enmity to mankind, 

* whom he sought to delude.’* 

’A few observations on the analogy of the doctrine, above 
explained, to the Grecian philosophy, may not be here out 
of place. 

It has been already remarked, in former essays, that the 
Sauddheu, like the Vaiieshicas, admit but two sources of 
knowledge (p. 304 of this volume). Such likewise appears 
to have been the opinion of the more ancient Greek philo* 
sophers; especially the Pythagoreans: and accordingly 
Ocellus, in the beginning of his treatise on the universe, 
declares that he has written such things, concerning the 
nature of the universe, as he learned from nature itself by 
manifest signs, and conjectured as probable, by thought 
through reasoning ; thereby inti ma ting, as is remarked by 
his annotator, that the means of knowledge ate two.f 
Concerning the atomic doctrine, maintained not only 
by the Vaisiskicas, or followers of CabAde, sumamed 
CAItapa, j; but by the sect of Buddha, and likewise by 


* Com. on Br. S6tr. 2. 2. § fi. (S. 28-o2.) 
t Opusc. mythology, phys. et eth. p. 505. 

I A remark may be here made, which was omitted in its proper 
place (Part 2 of this eaaay), that the followera of the atomic sect are 
sometimes contumeliously designated by their orthodox opponents, as 
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several others as well heterodox as orthodox, no person 
needs to be told, that a similar doctrine was maintained by 
many among the ancient Greek philosophers ; and in par- 
ticular by Leucippus (if not previously by Moschus), and 
after him by Democritus; and likewise by Empedocles, 
who was of the Pythagorean school. They disagreed, as 
the Indian philosophers likewise do, respecting the number 
of elements or different kinds of atoms. Empedocles ad- 
mitted five, developed in the following order: ether, fire, 
earth, water, and air. Here we have the five elements 
(jbhuta) of the Hindus, including acaSa. The great multi- 
tude of philosophers, however, restricted the number of 
elements to four; in which respect they agree with the 
Jainas, Sauddhas, Charvacas and some other sectaries, 
who reject the fifth element affirmed by the Hindus in 
general, and especially by the orthodox. 

In published accounts of the religious opinions of Baud-- 
dhas and Jainas^ derived principally from oral informa- 
tion, doubts have been expressed as to the sense attached 
by them to the terms which they use to signify the happy 
state at which the perfect saints arrive. It has been ques- 
tioned whether, annihilation, or what other condition short 
of such absolute extinction, is meant to be described. 

Both these sects, like most others of Indian origin, pro- 
posc) for the grand object’ to which man should aspire, the 
attainment of a final happy state, from which there is no 
return. 

Cdnabhuj (a) or Cdfiabhacsha, in allusion to the founder’s name. Cdita 
signifies a crow; and the import of Cdfia^bhujy synonymous with 
Cahddy is crow-eater {ca^a-ad). The original name, however, is de- 
rivable from ca{ui little, (with ad to eat, or ddd, to receive) implying 
ahsteiniousness or disinterestedness of the person bearing the name. 
Conformably with the first of those derivations, Ca^ade himself ia 
sometimes called Caiiahhacaha or CaMhhuj. 

(a) §ANG. on Bt. &tir. 2. 3. § 12. (S. 18.) 
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All concur in assigning to its attainment the same term, 
tnucii or mScsAa, with some shades of difference in the 
interpretation of the word: as emancipation, deliverance 
from evil, liberation from worldly bonds, rehef from fur- 
ther tratfsmigration, &c. 

Many other terms are in use, as synonymous with it; 
and so employed by all or nearly all of these sects; to 
express a state of final release from the world: such as 
amnia, immortality ; apavarga, conclusion, completion, or 
abandonment; sriyas, excellence; nih-sreycua, assured 
excellence, perfection; caiwalya, singleness; nihsara^a, 
exit, departure. But the term which the Bauddltas, as 
well as Jainas, more particularly affect, and which however 
is also used by the rest; is nirvaAa, profound calm. In its 
ordinary acceptation, as an adjective, it signifies extinct, as 
a fire which is gone out; set, as a luminary which has gone 
down; defunct, as a saint who lias passed away: its etymo- 
1(^ is from va, to blow as mnd, with the preposition ntr 
used in a negative sense: it means calm and unruffled. 
The notion which is attached to the word, in the accepta- 
tion now under consideration, is that of perfect apathy. It 
is a condition of unmixed tranquil happiness or ecstacy 
(Janandd). Other terms (as suc*ha, m6ha, &c.) -distinguish 
different gradations of pleasure, joy, and delight. But a 
happy state of imperturbable apathy is the ultimate bliss 
iananda) to which the Indian aspires : in this the Jaina, as 
well as the Bauddha, concurs with the orthodox VidanHu. 

Perpetual uninterrupted apathy can hardly be said to 
differ from eternal sleep. The notion of it as of a happy 
ccmdition seems to be derived from the experience of ecsta- 
sies, or from that of profound deep, from which a person 
awakes refreshed. The pleasant feeUng is referred back to 
the period of actual npose. Accordingly, as 1 had occa- 
sion to diow in a preceding essay, the Vidimta considers the 
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individual soul to be temporarily, during the period of pro* 
fiiund sleep, in the like conditbn of re-union with the 
Supreme, which it permanently arrives at on its final eman* 
cipation from body. 

This doctrine is not that of the JaUuu nor BtMddluu, 
But neither do they consider the endless repose allotted to 
their perfect saints as attended with a discontinuance of 
individuality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, 
which they understand to be the extinction (nirvMa^ of 
their saints; and which they esteem to be supreme felicity, 
wortliy to be sought by practice of mortification, as well as 
by acquisition of knowledge. 

ChArvAcas and L6 cAyaticas. 

In my first essay on the Philosophy of tlie Hindus (p. 
228, of this volume), it was stated upon the authority of a 
scholiast of the Sanc'hya, that CuArvAca, whose name is 
familiar as designating a heretical sect called after him, has 
exhibited the doctrine of the Jainas. In a marginal note 
to a scholiast of the Srahma^ftiras, one of tlie four 
branches of the sect of Buddha (tlie Madhyamica) is 
identified with the Ckarvacas. This I take to be clearly 
erroneous ; and upon comparison of the tenets of the Jaivas 
and Chiaroacas, as alleged by the commentators of the 
Videmta in course of controversy, the other position like- 
wise appears to be not correct. 

For want of an opportunity of consulting an original 
treatise on this branch of philosophy, or any connected 
summary furnished even by an adversary of opinions pro- 
fessed by the CiMrvacaSf no sufficient account can be yet 
given of their peculiar doctrine, further than that it is 
undisguised materialism. A few of tlieir leading opinions, 
however, are to be collected from the incidental notice of 
them by opponents. 
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A notorious tenet of the sect, restricting to perception 
only the means of proof and sources of knowled^, has 
been more than once adverted to (p. 240 and 304, of this 
volume). Further research enables me to enlarge the cata- 
l(^e ot means Of knowledge admitted by others, with the 
addition of probability isambiua:^ and tradition (.aitihya) 
separately reckoned by mythologists (Paur&iiicas) among 
those means.* The latter is however comprehended under 
the head of (iabda) oral communication. In regard to 
probability or possibility (for the term may be taken in 
this lower meanii^) as a ground or source of notions, it 
mint be confessed, that in the text of the mythologists 
(their Puraiias) a very ample use is made of the latitude ; 
and what by supposition might have been and may be, is 
put in the place of what has been and is to be. 

The Charvacas rec<^iise four (not five) elements, ms, 
earth, water, fire, and wind (or air ) ; and acknowledge no 
other principles (taitva).f 

The most important and characteristic tenet of this sect 
concerns the soul, which they deny tb be other than body.;}: 
This doctrine is cited for refutation in VyAsa's s&traa, as 
the opinion of **8ome;” and his scholiasts, BhavadAva 
miSra and RanganAt’ha, understand the ChiarMeas to 
be intended. Sancara, BhAscara, and other commen- 
tators, name the ItS^aticM ; and these appear to be a 
braihch of the sect of GhArvAca. SadAnanda, in the 
VidiaUa tiara, calls up for refutation no less than four 
followers of GhArvAca, asserting that doctrine under 
various modifications ; one maihtainmg, that the gross cor- 
poreal frame is identical witii the soul; anotiier, that the 
ooipmeal organs omstitute the soul; a third affirming. 


* Pad&rfhad^ed. t FArAoQMiQMMfilra, eitedbyBalsoABA. 

t Samoaba on Br. Sdtr. 2. 2. 2. and 3. 3. dA 
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that the vital functions do so ; and the foyrth insisting, 
that the mind and the soul are the same. In the second 
of these instances, S adAnanda’s scholiast, RAma TfRT’uA, 
names the L6cayatamst a branch of the Ch&rvica, as 
particularly intended. No doubt they are the same with 
the LSeaytUusas oi Sancaea and the rest. 

‘ Seeing no soul but body, they maintain the non-exis- 

* tence of soul other than body ; and arguing that intelli- 

* gence or sensibility, though not seen in earth, water, fire, 

* and air, whether simple or congregate, may nevertheless 

* subsist in the same elements modified in a corporeal frame, 

* they affirm that an organic body (cAya) endued with sensi- 

* bility and thought, though formed of those elements, is 

* the human person ipurushd).* 

‘ The faculty of thought results from a modification of 

* the aggregate elements, in like manner as sugar with a 

* ferment and other ingredients becomes an inebriating li- 

* quor ; and as betel, areca, lime, and extract of cate- 
‘ chu, chewed together, have an exhilarating property, 

* not found in those substances severally, nor in any one of 

* them singly. 

* So fiir there is a difference between animate body and 
‘ inanimate substance. Thought, knowledge, recollection, 

* &c., perceptible only where organic body is, are proper- 

* ties of an organised frame, not appertaining to exterior 

* substances, or rarth and other elements simple or aggre- 

* gate, unless formed into such a frame. 

‘ While there is body, there is thought, and sense of 

* pleasure and pain ; none when body is not ; and hence, 

* as well as from self-consciousness, it is concluded that 

* seif and body are- identical.* 

BhAscara AcHAHYA-t* quotes the VarhaspatyorsHtras 


Sanaara, &c. 


t On Br. S&tr. 3. 3. 53. 
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(VrYhasp ATI' s aphorisms), apparently as the. text work 
or standard authority of this sect or school ; and the quo- 
tation, expressing that “ the elements are earth, water, 

** fire and air; and from the aggregation of them in bodily 
** organs, there results sensibility and tliought, as the ine- 
biiating property is deduced from a ferment and other 
“ ingredients.” 

To the foregoing aiguments of the L6eayaticas or Char- 
VCUX18, the answer of the Vedantins is, that * thought, sen- 

* sation, and other properties of soul or consciousness, 

* cease at the moment of death, while the body yet remains ; 
and cannot therefore be properties of the corporeal frame, 
for they'have ceased before the frame is dissolved. The 

' qualities of body, as colour, Scc^ are apprehended byothers : 

* not so those of soul, viz. thought, memory, &c. Their 

* existence, while body endures, is ascertained: not their 

* cessation when it ceases. They may pass to other bodies. 

* Elements, or sensible objects, are not sentient, or capable 

* of feeling, themselves ; fire, though hot, bums not itself; 

* a tumbler, however agile, mounts not upon his own 

* shoulders. Apprehension of an ol^ect must be distinct 
" from the thing apprdiended. By means of a lamp,' or 

* other light, objects are visible : if a lamp be present, the 

* thing is seen ; not so, if th«e be no light. Yet appre- 

* hension is no property of the lamp ; nor is it a property 

* of body, though observed only where a corporeal frsme is. 

* Body is but instramental to apprehmsion.’ 

Among the Greeks, Dicssarcbus of Messene held the 
same tenet, which has bera here ascribed totheZdc^atioos, 
. and other followers of ChArvAca, that there is no such 
thing as soul in man ; that the prinmple, by winch he per- 
ceives and acts, is diffused through the body, is inseparable 
from it, and tmoinates with k. 
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MAnfiSwARAS and PASupatas. 

The devoted worshippers of Siva or MahAswara, take 
their designation from this lastrmentioned title of the deity 
whom they adore, and whose revelation they process to 
follow. They are called MahHwartu, and (as it seems) 
^va-bhagavatas. 

The ascetics of the sect wear their hair braided, and rolled 
up round the head like a torban ; hence they are denomi- 
nated (and the sect after them) Jaiadh&ri, * wearing a 
‘ braid.’ 

The MaMhoaras are said to have borrowed much of 
their doctrine from the SSmc'hya philosophy : following 
Capila on many points; and the theistical system of 
Patanjali on more. 

They have branched into four divisions : one, to which 
the appellation of &tivast or worshippers of Siva, especially 
appertains : a second, to which the denomination of Paiu- 
patas belongs, as followers of Pasupati, another title of 
Mah£Swara : the third bears the name or Ccarunwhrid- 
dhauHns; but RAmAnuja* assigns to this third branch 
the appellation of Calamuc'has : the fourth is by all termed 
Capbias or CcpiJicas. 

They appeal for the text of their doctrine to a book, 
which they esteem holy, considering it to have been revealed 
by MAHkSwARA, Siva, or Pasupati : all names of the 
same deity. The work, most usually bearit^ the latter title, 
Paiupati4as!tra (MaMiwarct-nddhawta, or^vogama), is 
divided into five lectures {adhyaya), treating of as many 
categories (padart'has). The enumeration of them will 
afibrd occasion for noticing the principal and distinguishing 
tenets of the sect. 


Com. on Br. Sufr, 2. 2. 37. 
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I. C&raAa^ cause. The Pimpatas hold, that /nrara, 
the Supreme Being, is the effident cause of the world, its 
creator (eort^) and superintending (,adkisht*hS^&) or ruling 
providence; and not its material cause likewise. They, 
however, identify the one supreme God, with Siva, or 
PAi$upATi,and give him the title of MAHkiwARA. 

II. Carya or effect : which is nature ^rocrlti), or plastic 
matter {preidhana\ as the universal material principle is by 
the Pttiupateu denominated, conformably with the terml- 
nolcgy of the Sanc*hya»; and likewise mahat, the great 
one, or intelligence, together with tbe further development 
of natuie, viz. mind, consciousness, the dements, &c. 

III. Y6gaf abstraction ; as perseverance in meditation on 
the syllable &m, the mystic name of the deity; profound 
contemplation of the divine excellence, Stc. 

IV. Vidhi, enjoined rites ; consisting in acts, by per- 
formance of which merit is gaiDed ; as bath, and ablutions, 
or the use of ashes in their stead ; and divers acts of enthu- 
siasm, as of a person oveijoyed and beside himsdf. 

V. Dulus’kantaj termination of ill, or final liberation 
(jn6cshii). 

The purpose, for which these categories are taught and 
explained, is the accomplishment of deliverance from the 
bondage ibandha) or fetters (pasa), viz. illusion {maya), 
&c., in which the living soul (Jiva or &tma), by this sect 
termed pasu, is entangled and confined. For it is here 
maintained, that pasus (living souls) are individual sentient 
beings, capable of deliverance from evil, through the know- 
Iklge of God and the practice of prescribed rites, together 
with perseverance in profound abstraction. 

The P6iupata8 argue, that as a potter is the efficient, 
not the material, cause of the jar made by him ; so the 
sentient bring, who presides over the world, is the efficient, 
not the material, cause df H: for the superintendent, and 
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that which is him superintended, cannot be one and. the 
same. 

In a more full exposition of their ojuniona* they are stated 
as enumerating under the heads of effects and causes, tho^e 
which are secondary; and as subdividing likewise the heads 
of prescribed rites and termination of ill. 

I. They distinguish ten effects (cdrya): namely, five 
principles (totioa), which are the five elements : earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether ; and five qualities (guria) colour, &c. 

II. They reckon thirteen causes or instruments (cdfada); 
viz, five organs of sense, and as many organs of action ; 
and three internal organs, intelligence, mind, and consciousr 
ness. These thirteen causes or means are the same with 
the thirteen instruments of knowledge enumerated by Ga- 
PILA and his followers, the Sanc'htfos, 

III. Y6ga, abstractimi, does not appear to admit any 
subdivision. 

IV. Enjmned rules (vuiAt) are distributed under two 
heads : 1st vrata, 2d. dwSira. 

To the first head (vrata or vow) appertains the use of 
ashes in place of water for bath or ablutions: that is, 
first, in lieu of bathing thrice a day; at morning, noon, 
and evening: secondly, instead of ablutions for special 
causes, as purification from uncleanness after evacuation of 
urine, feces, &c. 

To the same head belongs likewise the sleepily upon 
ashes : for whidi particular purpose they are solicited from 
householders, in like maimer as fix>d and other alms are 
begged. 

This head comprises also exultation (mpakSara), which 
comprdiends laughter, dance, song, beUowing as a boll, 
bowingj redtal of prayer, &c. 


Fmf/maniiaoa Br. SUr. 9. 9. 87 . 
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The eecood head (dtoara) consists of, 1st, pietending 
sleep, though really awake; 2d, quaking, or tremulous 
motion of members, as if aflUcted with rheumatism or 
paralytic affection ; 3d, halting, as if lame ; 4th, joy, 
as of & lover at sight of his beloved mistress; 5th, affec- 
tation of madness, though quite sane ; 6th, incoherent dis- 
course. 

V. Termination of pain (jduhtfhanta) or deliverance from 
evil, is twofold : one is absolute extinction of all ills ; the 
other is acquisition of transcendent power, and exercise of 
uncontrolled and irresistible will. The last comprises energy 
of sense and energy of action. 

The eneigy of sense idnc-sacti) varies according to the 
sense engaged, and is of five sorts : 1st, vision (dariana)t 
or distinct and perfect perception of minute, remote, con- 
fused and undefined objects ; 2d, (sravaAt) perfect hear- 
ing of sound; 3d, (flianana) intuitive knowledge, or science 
without need of study; 4th, {vynyand) certaib and un- 
doubted knowledge, by book or &ct; 5th, (sarmynyatwa) 
omniscience. 

Energy of action (,criy&4acti) is properly single of its 
kind. It admits nevertheless of a threefold subdivision ; 
which, however, is -not well expkuned, in the only work in 
which I have found it noticed.* 

The opinions of the Pasvpataa and other MahSiwaraSf 
are heretical, in the estimation of the Vedantins, because 
they do not admit pantheism, or creation of the universe 
by the deity out of his own essence. 

The notion of a plastic material cause, termed pradA&Ha,f 
borrowed from the Simc'hyat, and that of a ruling provi- 


* AUutraAa (t 39) 3. 3. 37. The only copy of itaeen by me ia in this 
part apparently imperfect. 

t That by which the world is accomplished (pradhij/tUi), and in 
which it is deposited at its dissolution, is first (jnvdhma) matter. 
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dence, taken from Patanjali, are oontroYerted, the one 
in party the other in the whole, by the orthodox followers 
of the Vidanta. 

* An alignment drawn from the pimralence of pain, plear 

* sure, and illo^n in the umTerse, that the cause must hove 

* the like qualities and be brute matter, is incongruous,* say 
the VidSaOinSf * for it could not frame the diversities, ex- 

* teiior and interior, which occur : these argue thought and 
intention, in like manner as edifices and gardens, which 

* assuredly are not constructed rrithout derign. Nor could 

* there be operation without an operator^ clay is wrought 

* 1^ the potter who makes the jar ; a chariot is drawn by 

* bones yoked to it; but brute matter stirs not without 

* impulse. Milk nourishes the calf, and water flows in a 

* stream, but not sptmtaneondy ; for the cow, urged 1^ 

* aflfection, suckles her calf, which, incited by hunger, sucks 

* the teat ; a river flows agreeably to the inclination of the 

* ground, as by providence directed. But there is not^ ao- 

* cording to the Sane’hyas and JPdltqMtaF, any thing berides 

* matter itself to stir or to stop it, nor any motive : for soul 

* is a stranger in the world. Yet conversions are not spon- 

* taneous : grass is not necessarily changed to milk ; for 

* particular conditions must co-exist : swallowed by a cow, 

* not by an ox, the fi)dder is so converted. Or, granting 

* that activity is natural to matter, still there would be 

* no purpose. The halt, borne the blind, directs the 

* progress : a magnet attracts contiguous iron. But direo- 

* tion and contiguity are wanting to the activity of plastic 

* matter. The three qualities of goodness, foulness, and 

* darkness, which characterize matter, would not vary to 

* become primary and seomidary in the derivative prin- 

* cqdes of intdligence and the rest, vrithout some external 

* inst^ator whomsoever. Apart fiom the energy of a 

* thinking being, those qualities cannot be argued to have 
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* a natural tendency to the production of sudi effects as 

* are produced.'* 

*The notion of Supreme God bang the 

* world’s cause, as governing both (pradb&na) matter and 

* (ptmuia) embodied spirit, is incongroous,’ say again 
the VidatUinSf * for he would be chargeable with passion 

* and injustice, distributing good and evil with partiality. 

* Nor can this imputation be obviated by reference to the 

* influence of works : for instigation and instigator would 

* be reciprocally dependent Nor can the objection be 

* avoided by the assumption of an infinite succession (with- 

* out a beginning) of works and their firuits. 

* Neither is there any assignable connexion by which his 

* guidance of matter and sjnrit could be exercised ; it is 

* not exjunction, nor aggregatix, nor relation of cause 

* and effect. Nor can the material principle, devoid of all 

* sensible qualities, be guided and administered. Nor can 

* matter be wrought without organs. But, if the Supreme 

* Being have organs, he is furnished with a corporeal fiame, 

* and is not God, and he suffers pain, and experiences 

* pleasure, as a finite being. The infinity of matter and of 

* embodied spirit, and God's omniscience, are incompatt- 

* ble; if he restrict them in magnitude and number, they 

* are finite ; if he cannot define and limit them, he is not 

* omniscient (and omnipotent).'t 

A further objection to the S&ne'hya doctrine, and conse- 
quently to the PiAupata grounded on it^ is ‘ its alleged in- 

* consistencies and contradictions xe while deven organs 

* are xumerated, at another sevx xly, the five senses 

* being reduced to xe cuticular otgx, the sense of feeling. 


* fAMO., he. on Br. B&lr. S. 2. 1 1. (8. 1-10.) 
t fANO.,hc. on Br, Sbtr. 2. 2. 1 7> 
t Ib. 2.2. 1 1.(8. S, and 10.) 
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* Tlie elements are in one place derived immediately from 

* the great or intelligent prindple ; in another, from con- 
*■ scbusness. Three internal faculties are reckoned in some 

* instances, and but one in others.' 

The grounds of this imputation, however, do not appear. 
Such inconsistencies are not in the text of Capila, nor in 
that of the C&rica : and the VidSmta itself seems more 
open to the same reproach : for there is much discrepancy 
in the passages of the V6da, on which it relies. 

The point on which the Paiupatas most essentially differ 
from the orthodox, the distinct and separate existence of the 
efficient and material causes of the universe, is common to 
them with the ancient Greek philosophers before Aristotle. 
Most of these similarly affirmed two, and only two, natural 
causes, the efficient and the material ; the first active, mov- 
ing : the second, passive, moved ; one effective, the other 
yielding itself to be acted on by it. Ocellus terms the 
latter yinnt generation, or rather production ; the former 
its cause, airm ytMrwf.* Empedocles, in like manner, 
affirmed two principles of nature; the active, which is 
unity, or God ; the pasrive, which is matter.f 

Here we have precisely the praeriH and caraAi of the 
Indian philosophers their up&dana and ntmtt^o-cararia, 
material and efficient causes. The similarity is too strong 
to have been accidental. Which of the two borrowed firom 
the other I do not pretend to determine : yet, adverting to 
what has come to us of the history of Pythagoras, I shall 
not heritate to acknowledge an inclination to consider the 
Grecian to have been on this, as on many other points, 
indebted to Indian instructors. 


* Ocelloa de Univerao, e. 2., in Opusc. MyUioI. p. 505. Cicero, 
Academ. 

t Sext. Empir. adv. Math. ix. 4. 
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It should bG obseired, that some among the Greek phi- 
losophers, like the S&ac^hyas, who follow Capila, ad- 
mitted only one material prindple and no efficient cause. 
Xhis appears to have been the doctrine of Heraclitus in 
particular. His psegmata correspond with the dieer (taa- 
mcitra) particles ofCAPitA’s S&nc'hya; his intelligent and 
rational principle, which is the cause of production and 
dissolution, is Capila’s huddKi or mahat; as his material 
principle is prtidhana or praenti: the development of 
corporeal existences, and their return to the first principle 
at their dissolution,* correspond with the upurard and down- 
ward way, iiit and of Heraclitus-t 

I shall not pursue the parallel further. It would not 
hold for all particulars, nor was it to be expected that it 
should. 


PAkchabAtbas or BbAgavatas. 

Among the VaUhAavas or special worshippers of Vish- 
nu, is a sect distinguished by the appellation of P&ncha- 
r&tra»f and also called Vtahnu-Bh&gavatcUf or simply 
Bh&g/oLvatas. The latter name might, fi»m its similarity, 
lead to the confounding of these with the followers of the 
Bhagavad-gith, or of the ^ Bhagavata pkr&Aa. The 
appropriate and distinctive appellation then is that of Pan- 
eheer&irat derived from the title of the or^pnal work which 
contains the doctrine of the sect. It is noticed in the Bha- 
ratUf with the S&nc’hya, Y6ga and P&ivpata, as a system 
deviating from tire Vidas ; and a passage quoted by §an- 
caba-AchAbya seems to intimate that its promulgator 
was ^Andtlta, who was dissatisfied with the Vidas, not 
finding in them a prompt and sufficient way of supreme 
excellence (para-iriyas) and final beatitude ; and therefore 


* £lee p.254, 255 of this volume. t Diog'. Laert. ix. 8 and 9. 
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he had leooune to this iasira. It is, however, by^ most 
ascribed to IfAuJlTAiiA or VAsuoAva himsdf ; and the 
orthodox acoount for its hnei^, as th^ do for that of 
Bvddha's doctrines, by presuming delusion wilfully i»ao> 
tised on mankind the holy or divine personage, who 
revealed the taatra, <Mr 6gama, that is, the sacred book in 
question, though heterodox. 

Some of its partisans nevertheless pretend, that it con- 
forms with one of the Idc’Ads of the F'^da, denominated the 
Efc&yona. This does not, however, appear to be the case ; 
nor is it clear, that any such iae*h& is forthcommg, or has 
ever existed. 

Many of this sect practise the (.sansc&raa) initiatory cere- 
monies of regeneration and admission to holy orders, accord- 
ing to the forms directed by the Vi^asanSyirieie*h& of the 
Yyuroida. Others, abiding rigidly by their own rules, 
perform the'initiatory rites, in a different, and even contrary 
mode, founded, as is pretended, on the supposed S^c&yana- 
■i6e*h&. But their sacodOtal initiation is questioned, and 
their rank as Brhhmaha* contested, on the ground of the 
insufficiency of their modes unsanctioned by either of the 
three genuine and authoritative Vida*. 

The religioos doctrine of the sect is, by admission of 
Sancaba and other commentators of the F&fihifo, recon- 
cileable onnumy points with the Vida; but in some essen- 
tial respects it is at direct variance with that authority, 
and ccmsequently deemed heretical ; and its confutation is 
the object of the 8th or last adhicaroAa in the cmitrovenial 
chapter of the Brahme-»&tra» (2. 2. 8.) 

Yet RAmAnvja, in his commentary on those 
defends tiie superhuman origin and correct 8c<q>e of the 
Patuhar&lra ; the authcrnty of which he strenuoudy main- 
tains, and earnestly justifies its doctrine on the controverted 
pdnts ; and even endeavours to put a fiivourable construe- 
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tion on BJLbabAtana’b text, as upholding rather than 
cmdemning its poaitiong. 

VlsonhvA, who is Visaiiv, is this sect identified 
with ShagamUf the Supreme Being ; the one, omniscient, 
first principle, whidi is both the etBdent and the material 
cause of the universe : and is likewise its superintendUng 
and ruling jwovidence. That bemg, dividing himseli^ be* 
came fimr persons, by snccesstve production. From him 
i mm ed i ately sprung SaiiearihaAa, from whom came Pro* 
dyumaa; and from the latter issued J.ntraddfia. ^Saacor- 
shaAa is identified with the living soul Qiva) ; Pradytem- 
na, with mind (tamuu); and Aniruddha, with iakane&ra) 
^otism, or consciousness. 

In the mythology of the more orthodox VaUkAavat, 
y isunfivA is CBlsHii A ; SancarshaAa is his brother Bala- 
bAma ; Pradyvmna is his son CAm a (Cupid) ; and ^ai- 
ruddha is son of CAma. 

VAtunfivA, ot Bhagavatf being supreme nature, and 
sole cause of all, the rest are effects. He has six especial 
attributes, being endued with the w pre-eminent qualities 
of 

. 1st. Knowledge (;aydaa), or acquaintance with everyth^ 
animate or inanimate constituting the universe. 

2d. Power (locti), which is the plastic condition of the 
world’s nature. 

Strength (Aols), which creates without effort, and 
maintains its own creation without labour. 

4th. Irresistible wiU (atiwarya), power not to be opposed 
or obstructed. 

5th. Vigour (ufrya), which counteracts change, as that 

milk into curds, and obviates alteration in nature. 

6th. Energy or independence of aid or adjunct 

in the world’s creatkm, and capacity of. subjugatii^ 
others. 
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From Uie difiiinon and co-operation of knowledge with 
strength, SmcarthaAa sprung ; from vigour and irresistible 
wUl, Pradyumna ; and from power and energy, Aniruddha. 
Or they may all be considered as partaking of all the six 
attributes. 

Ddhrerance, consisting in the scission of worldly shackles,, 
is attainable by worship of the deity, knowledge of him, 
and profound contemplation ; that is, 1st, by resorting to 
the holy temples, with body, thought, and speech subdued, 
and muttering the morning prayer, together with hymns 
and praise of {.Blutgaoa^i the deity, and with reverential 
bowing and other ceremonies; 2dly. By gathering and 
providing blossoms, and other requisites of worship ; 3dly. 
By actual performance of divine wordiip ; 4thly. By study 
of the sacred text {Bhagavai-iastra) and reading, hearing, 
and reflecting on that and other holy books (purMat and 
agamcu), which are conformable to it ; 6thly. By profound 
meditation and absorbed contemplation after evening wor- 
ship, and intensely fixing the thoughts exdurively on (,Bha- 
gavat) the deity. 

By such devotion, both active and contemplative {.criy&~ 
y6ga and jnyanary6gd)f performed at five diflferent times of 
each day, and persisted in for a hundred years, VAsuokvA 
is attained ; and by reaching his divine presence, the votary 
accomplishes final deliverance, with everlasting beatitude. 

Against this system, which is but partially heretical, the 
objection upon which the chief stress is laid by VyAsa, as 
interpreted by §ancaka* and the rest of the scholiasts, is, 
that * the soul would not be eternal, if it were a produo- 

* fron, and consequently had a beginning. Springing from 

* the deity, and finally returning to him, it would merge in 

* its cause and be re-absorbed ; there would be neither 


■Br. S&tr. 2. 2. 8. (42-45). §amc., fcc. 
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reward nor Imnishment; ndUier a heaven, nor a hell: 

* and ihis doctrine virtually would amount to in&$tieya) 

* denial of another world. Nor can the soul, becoming 

* active, produce nund ; nor again this, becoming active, 

* produce consciousness. An i^ent does not generate an 

* instrument, though he may construct one by means of 

* tools ; a carpenter does not create, but fabricate, an axe. 

* Nor can four distinct persons be admitted, as so many 

* forms of the tpme self^livided being, not springing one 

* from the other, but all of them alike endued with divine 

* attributes, and consequently all four of them gods. There 

* is but one God, one Supreme Being. It is vain to 

* assume more ; and the P&nehar&tra itself affimnw the 

* unity of God.’ 

A few scattered observations have be^ thrown out on 
the similarity of the Greek and Indian philosophy, in this 
and preceding portions of the present essay. It may be 
here remarked by the way, that the Pythagoreans, and 
Ocellus in particular, distinguish as parts of the world, the 
heaven, the earth, and the interval between them, which th^ 
term lofty and aerial, Aiy# M *» (tura^v 

Here we have precisely tiie (near,' bhu, and antarfesha) 
heaven, earth, and (firantpieuous) intermediate region of the 
Hindus. 

Pythagoras, as after him Ocdlus, peojdes the middle or 
aerial region with demons, as heaven with gods, and the 
earth with men. Here again they agree precisely with the 
Hindus, who place the gods above, man beneath, and 
s{nritual creatures, flitting unseen, in the intermediate jegion. 
The Vfdas throughout teem with prayers and mcantations 


Oeell. c. 3., in Opow. Myth. p. S28. 
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to ttviert and repd the molestation of aieritJ spirits, mis- 
duepous imps, who crowd abont the sacrifice and impede 
the leligioiis rite. 

Nobody needs to be raminded, that Pydiagoras and Us 
snooesson held the doctrine of metempr^choeis, as the 
Hindus umversally do the same tenet of transmigmtion of 
souls. 

Th^ agree likewise generally in distinguishing tire 
sensitive, material organ (moxos), fiom the rational and 
conscious living soul ^(v6imaH):* htfAt and of P]rtha> 
gores; one perishing with the body, the other immortal. 

like the Hindus, Pythagoras, with other Ghfeek philoso- 
phers, assigned a subtle ethereal clothing to the soul apart 
from the corporeal port, and a grosser clothing to it when 
united- with body; the sties A iro (or Saga) ieii4ra uid 
loiW of the SoM^hyas and the restf 

They concur even in the limit assigned to mutation and 
change; deeming all whidi is sublunary, mutable, and that 
which is above the moon subject to no change in itself.;}; 
Accotdii^ly, the manes doomed to a succession of births, 
rise, as the Vida$ teadi,. no further thim the moon : while 
those (Elly pass that bourne who are never to return. Butthis 
subject rathor bdongs to tiie VU&nta : and 1 vrill therefore 
terminate this treatise ; purporing to pursue the subject in 
a future essay, in which I expect to dmw that a greater 
degree (tf similaiity exisb between the Indian doctrine and 
that of the earlimr than of the later Chedu ; and, as it is 
scaicdy probable that the communication dionid have taken 
place, and the knowledge been imparted, at the preciae . 


* EnpedodM. 8m Brockw, Hiat. Grit. Phil; j. 1117. 
t 8 m page 845 jof this volnnw. 

I OmIIiu. OpoM. MyAd. 587. 
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interval of tiiue which intervened between the earlier and 
later sdiools of Qtedc philosophy, and especially between 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists, I diould be disposed to 
cendnde that the Indians wore in this instance teadieiB 
rather than learners. 
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Chiird, 200, 319. 
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GhiTRAOUPTA, 375 . 

CMtta, 392, 393, ke. 
Chronology, 106, 200. 

Chitlicd upanishadf 95. 
Chyavana, 40. 

CUala, 170 . 
an6fa, 70 . 

Ciri6a, 45. 

Clepsydra, 109. 

Colour, Nyaya doctrine respect- 
ing it, 279 . 

Commentaries, their importance 
in preserving the text of a book 
from changes, 98. 

C646a BHAffA, 263. 
Controversies of various philoso- 
phical schools, 240, 251, &c. 
269, 273 , 292, 304, 312, 348, 
379 , 380, 387, 403, 410, 416. 
Oiia, 372 . 

Cows let loose on certain solemn 
occasions, 207 « 

Creation of the world, 33, 131, 
140. 

CRlaHilA, 110, &c. 
CrYsu^Inanda, 88, 337. 
CRYsHiiA dwaipIyana, 327* 
CHTsAddiSaficdnf, 337* 

CnYsHilA tYrt’ha, 335. 

MMauyaniAad^ 110. 

CrYti, 17* 

CHTMfcd, 90, 107 . 

Crtpd, 119. 

Chjfdloc^t, 409. 

Cnydyhga^ 416. 

CAahiyoi massacred by Para- 
(urIma,. 115. 

CUiiridi igHmiiitsHf, 95. 
CuLlOoA BHAffA, 11. 

CumIrila cwiMf^ 297i iw* 312. 


CORATif A, 24. 

Cfirma jMirddo, 236. 

Guru, 72. 

Curu^ 38, 69. 

CURUNOA, 24. 

OOa, 114, &c. 

CusrXbu, 45. 

Cushion used at certain ceremo- 
nies, 205, &c. 

(kLsfm&^Sa^ 146. 

CirfioA, 29. 

CunmatyaU^ 263. 

Cuf'Huui, 17* 

CuTBA, 23, 28, 29. 

D. 

Daosha, 31. 

BAosuifi, 31. 

Dadhyaob, 56, 59, 68. 

Dahara^ 345. 

Daharavidy&f 326. 

Daieoia^ 26. 

DIrI Shuc6b, 9. 

J>arbha, 90. 

JiafianOf 409. 

Dananoif 329. 

Dariana upanuhadf 113. 

Dtniana 384. 

DclfHi, 80. 

JDaurmanasya, 397* 

Death, .364, 390. 

Deistical S&ne^hya, 252. 

Deities invoked in the hymns of 
thcuFddist, are resolvable into 
different titles of one Qod, 25. 
Deities of Hindu mythdogy 
have but a definite duration of 
life, 160, 23^ 240. 
Deliverance fiomevil, 237, fee* 
DivAof, 112. 
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DiTADAIlfiA, 18. 

DinfadmUk Whd^ 18. 
DivAoi^Ti, 230. 

DivALA, 349. 

DivaiA of a nunUra, 21, 22. 
DevIybIdha, 46. 

Divi^fana, 367. 

DhamUhVkAf 109. 
DhXb£4waba, 236. 

Dhama, 286, 295, 385, 396. 
DhabmabIja, 145. 
DhABMAbIjA DfCflHlTA, 335. 
DhamuMitirat 312. 
DharnUuHc&ya^ 385. 

DhItbY, 191, 193. 

Dherma^ see Dharma. 
DHBlTABlflllfBA, 115, 121. 
DAtoofua, 288. 

DhjfSnavmdu upanishad, 95. 
Dialectic philosophy of G6 tama, 
261. 

Dialects, proyincial, 315. 

380. 

DilIpa, 204. 

DIbobatamas, 42. 

DivIoaba BHAff A, 202. 

Divine grace, 377- 
DIvOdIsa, 25. 

DitcoD, 222. 

IMi, 13. 

Donations accompanied by reli- 
gious formalities, 178. 

Dbsha, 289. 

DrmnBa dialect, 315. 

DravpOf 385, 386. 

MciaeH, 409. 

JMMAnta, 291. 

DiiAc’Ao^ 397. 

DiMhdnta, 407 f 409. 
Dubshanta, 42. 


[ Dubmuo’ba, 42. 

Dusbmanta, Dubbtabta, 42; 
DwaipItana, 105, 327. 
2>icdfa,408. 

Dwividit 13. 

E. 

Ear. Imparity removed by touch-. 

ing the right ear, 126. 

Earth, invoked, 137* 

£?c6yana^ 414. 

Elements, five, 243, 373. Four, 
392, 395. 

Error, 247. 

Eternity of sound,' and of the 
V'eda, 305, &c. 348. 

Etherial fluid, 243, 268, 275, 352. 
Evidence, three kinds of, 240. 
Evil spirits, 191. 

Existence of God denied by Ca- 
piLA, 251, 252. 

F. 

Faith, 376. 

Fire, sacrificial, its consecration, 
149, 5cc. Seven tongues of fire, 
190. Maintenance of a perpe- 
tual fire, 188, 363. 

Frame, tarofold corporeal, in- 
vesting the soul, 245. 

Freewill, 377. 

Fruit of works, 377. 

Fuel used at sacrifices, 151. 
Funeral rites, 151, &c. 

G. 

Gdno, 82. 

1979 199 . 

CMm, 217 . 

GodAicI liver, 156, 157. 
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OandhXra, 46. 

GandharbIi 51. The suoi 212, 
224. 

GlMDHlRf, 121 • 

Ga2£6a, 197. 

GangA, 42, 137, 157. 
GanoIdhara, 334. 

GInoIyani, 54. 

Garbha upanishad^ 95, 244. 
Garoa, 65, 95. 

Garo!, 70. 

GIroya, 65, 66. 

GaruSa pur&ha^ 103. 

GoTvS/a upanishad ^ 97. 

GIt’hin, 29. 

Gau6apXda, 95, 96, 104, 229, 
&c. 335. 

GAURfoinTA, 263, 279. 
Gautama, 314, 390. 

Gd^oIrS, 29, 30, 124, &c.; 165, 
&c.; 309. Explained, 127. 
Another version, 175. 

G&pahi metre, 35, 36, 

Ghana copies of the BXg and 

Yugurnkdat 21 . 

Ghaiin^ 384. 

Glossary to the Vidat^ 26» 
GObrila, 100. 

OMUIgaiae ^ hd , 314. 
Ghcuku^haa, 197, dm. 

Gods. See Deities. 

GbghnOf 203, 204. 

G&p6Xa idpanfgaupanuhad^ 110, 
Ghpatha MbmahOf 91, 92, 
G&pichandana upanishadf 1 13. 
G6tama, 87, 120, 227, 261, &c. 
352. 

GUrat, 115. 

GUruHhWi. 

G6vbrdhana miIra, 263. 


G6vimda, 335. 

G6yINDA BHAffA, 263. 
GOyimdInamda, 333. 
GOyimdabIt’ha, 104. 

Grdnu^ga g&na^ 80, 81. 
GranasMOt 135. 

Great Soul, 27* 

Gf^hga^m. 

Gf ^ hyagranfha ^ 313, 

Gfishtna^ 202. 

GbYtsamada, 23, 

Guest, solemn reception of, 203, 
&c. 

Guiut, 248» 408. 

Gu2ayi8b4u, 149, 212. 

Guru, 298. 

H. 

HansanpanMad^^. 

H&rda mdgh^ 326. 

Harihara, 301. 

HiRfTA, 118. 

Hasta^ 200. 

HayaorIva, 83. 

HblIyudha, 149, 219. 

Hhnama^ 202. 

Heretical systems of Hindu phi- 
losophy, 227 . 

Hiiu, 292, 395. 

HUwabhdsa, 294. 

Himavai, 38. 

Hindi language: parts of the 
VidoB translated into it, 9. 
HlRAilYAOARBBA, 52, 344, 368. 
HiRAiiYAKiBBA, 17. 

HiraAyastOya, 23. 

HMcd or HhU festival, 222, 
313. 

/f5fiui,55,313. 
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Hospitality, 203. 

Hdir¥, 135, 190. 

H0h0,144. 

I. 

Id&uaUara^ 58. 

MoatvaUara^ BS. 

Ijas,m. 

Immolation of victims, 111, 239. 
Allegorical immolation of 
BbahmI, 33, 55, 61, 167» 168. 
Incaniations. See AvaUira. 
Indra, 28^ &c., derivation of the 
name, 50. Fourteen Indras, 
115. Realm of Indra, 367. 
Indradyumna, 84, 86. 
InDRAPRAM ATI, 14, 15. 
Inference, three kinds of, 240, 
241. 

Intellect, obstructions of, 247. 
iUdhydya^ 59. 
bdvdsya, 59, 91, 326. 

/Mil, 318. 

hwara, 230, 244, 251, 381, 407- 
IfiwABA cnlsHiiA, 103, 234, 332. 
fiwarau/UdfSSB. See Bh^avad 
glid. 

fhoara 376. 

/lfthdM,ll,12,67,68.94. 

J. 

JIbIla, 37. 

J35dfaf,]7. 

JdUkt upamAadf 91. 

JagaH metre, 35. 

Jahnu, 137. 

JAlOfSBAVYA, 241. 

Jaimini, 14, 17) 287» Ac.; 296, 
ftc.; 342,361,36a 
Jakia sect, 228, 329, 378, tm. 


Jaipa^ 293. 

Jaxadaoni, 23. 

Jana, 84, 86. 

Janaoa, 46, 69, 71| 346. 
JANAMijTATA, 37, 39, 40, 46, 72. 
Janantapa, 43. 

Jana6ruti, 84. 

Jangama^ 382. 

•/end, 397 . 

Jatd copies of the RXg and Yagur 
vida,21. 

JdfddkMe, 406. 

Jdtt\ 287, 294, 396. 

JItuoar4a, 144. 

JiNA, 378,5 ec.; .390, &e. 

JStMT, 381, 393, 407, 415. 

./StMpC, 373 . 

JlvAIiA, 84. 

Jhan tnucii, 369, 376. 
Jiv&atic&ga^ 385. 

Jlvamd^ 268, 418. 

Jigic(g6,\91. 

Jnydna^ 415. 

Jng&na varaMga^ 384. 

Jng6na gbga^ 416. 

JUHO, 31. 

Jupiter, the planet, 35. 

JgUhVhd, 200. 

JgtdiA, 59, 106. 

JgUMtbma, 60, 73. 

L. 

LIbuoIyana, 296. 

Laeshada^ 264. 

LACSRMf, prayer to, 179. 
LACBRiif nIrIya4a, 156, 19a 
Laghu d^ted, 70 . 
LIflTANA,100. 

Liberation of the soul, 244^ 246, 
369,376,383. 
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Lic’hita, 314. 

Light, invoked, 128, 4 ec. 

198, 245. 

lAnga Safira, 245, 372, 418. 

Ltf^, 198. 

L6ea,386. 

LMie6Sa,m. 

L6uIobhi, 17, 144. 

L6c6jfaiica8f 402, &c. 

Lunar month, 200, &c. 
LunchUacUOf 381. 

M, 

Madanaparijdiaf 118. 

MSdhava^ 200, &c. 

MIdrava IohIbya, 53, 54, 196, 
299, 300. Hit age, 301. Bee 
SXya^a Ichabya. 

MIdhaya oivA. 263, 279. 
MadhUf 200, &c. 

Madhu, 334. 

Madhuch’randas, 23, 33, 56. 
Jdadhuparca^ 206, 209. 
MadhusOdana sabasutat!, 13, 
337. 

Madhu vidyd^ 326. 

Mddkyamica^ 391, 402. 
Maohyandina, 17, 64. 
MhdhyandifM 9&dha^ 54^ 59, 63, 
68,71. 

M6dhyandina iaiapadha, 60. 
Maphdf 90. 

M4gha, 108, 118,187,200—203. 
Mahdbhdraiaf )18. 

MarIdXva, 111. 

MtdMhhiOt 392. 

MaMiapi, 186. 

MaMn&rdpaha upanishad, 76. 
MAHliiLA, 341. 

Mahdioiya, 241. 


Jifahnt, 242, 34^ 407, 413. 
MdhUwaras, 329, 380, 406, &e. 
MahidIsa, 46. 

MahIdhaba, 54^ 59, 99. 
Maitba, 78. 

MakrdtfaruhOf 135, 190. 
MAlTBlYAiif, 144. 

Maiir&yaM iddhd, 78. 

MaiirdyakX upanMad, 78. 
Maiir&yaUpas^ 17. 

Maitb£ya, 45. 

MoAtfiya upauMhad^ 244. 
MAiTBiyf, 66, 68, 71, 34?. 
MamatI, 42. 

JifonofMi, 409. 

MaoM, 243, 271, 272, 418. 
MahBak^ of the RXyvida sanhita^ 
20 . 

MIndhXtbL 

MahShcaox MdhB&cyavp^ 

11, 91, 95. 

MI450o£ya, 15. 
jyhfitrar, 18, 19, 53, 54, 72, 307, 
308. 

Mouitra idsira^ 21. 

Manu, Bee Menu. 

Maraha^ 397. 

MABfoHi, 23, 36. 

Marriage ceremonies, 203, &c. 
224. 

Marudvidh&f 137* 

Mabuts, 29,^39, 217. 
Mabutta, 40, 41. 

MadMra^ 42. 

Mdir^ gahOj 314. 

MaUya pwr&ka^ 103, 118, 236 
243. ’ 

M6^ 34, 242, 377, 407, 
^Mi^fdmaya^ 375. 

MaykdhamdUf 299. 
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MfoRlTiT*ai, 11, 23, 64 
MioHtXTiT'ai, 24. 

Meditation, reli^ow, 361, ftc. 
MBHa,25. fiaceof,40. Thefint 
Mnau, 40. l«we of Mnav 
dtad, 11, 27, 92, 103, 130, 140, 
188, 226^236, 349. 
Jlfimwflntaraf, 186. 

Mim, 43, 276. 

Jlfiifta,202. 

Metempeyehosis, 239,358. 

Metre of the hymns in the Vldat, 
35. 

Mbta, 103. 
iRnUmsi, 99, 295, dee. 

JUtmdiMd MdsAjw, 334. 

MSmdasd eautMha^ 299. 
MimtauA etocea, 299. 
MIbo, 201, 202. 

Mind, an organ of perception and 
action, 243. 

MiKdeaherd, a commentary on the 
Ffthad iratjfaett, 
iSfl^l^raot^Ui, 382. 

Mitba, 32, 35, 78. 

MUa^hat, 314. 

MMm, 265, 383, 401, 407. 
JMMo, 290, 401. 

384. 

Monothebm of the VUu, 25,fcc. 
52, 196. 

Months, 200, dee. 

Moon, its origin, 154. 
Monming; 162, dm. 

XMgaUnu, 201 . 

68, 96. 

JAeto, 382. 

MuUumA'hOt 390. 
JIAttadmdaras, 380. 

Mirntdlmd, 382. 


JUiMtenBranar, 380. 

JUbetf, 121, 369, 376, 401. 
MtMrta, 91, 109. 

MUaffraat^Ht 242. 

MiMaea tipmMad, 91, 93» 326. 
Mnslemans of India, hortow so* 
perstitions ceremonies from the 
Hbdus; 222. 

Mythology of the Viia*, 28. 

N. 

NlnaXNiniaaf’aA, 25. 

NdtihoB, 202. 

NMoisa, 202 . 

JVdeo, 67. 

NAOBioiTAa, 96, 97, 340. 
Nae^airttt, 200. 

Nidavindu, 95. 

Naonasit, 44 
NloOrf, 230, 236. 

Nttigama, 26. 

NaimUtiea, 121. 

IfaMadK^, 209. 

JVmgp^oa school, 261. 

Ifimica, 384. 

If&ndma, 50. 

N&ndinmdha, 187. 

NIbada, 12, 40, 83, dm. 
NIbXSabta, 144. 

N1bXta2a, allegorical immola- 
tion of, 10, 33, 35, 61. 
NXb£ta4a PUBD8HA, 56. 
NinlTAiA xfBT’aA, 233» 234, 
263, 337. 

NMgalia vptmMad, 97. 
NlnlTAdianBA, 47. 

N6itieiu, 380, 390. 

AiditicgH, 417. 
yima, 315. 

NmmuMt ISR, 157. 
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McMrr, 136, 190. 

N<diga$t 38. 

AiMarfaM, 892. 

Nigammot 298. 

NijfiaUi, 85. 

Nigreluufkima, 294. 

J9ik»mra^ 401. 
mMgoB, 265, 401. 
NfuoAifBA, 334 
NUantdra vpemithad, 96. 

JVSmis tree, 162. 

Nimitla eirtdia, 412. 

Ifirtiuan tdnufhga, 236. 
Ifb^ara,m. 

NiHitgaf 293. 

MrdegatMhu, 180. 

Nirueia, 26, ke. 99. 

Nirtipa^ 397 . 

NinSda, 401, 402. 

NMmmyaii, 101 . 

NirrXirANDliBAifA, 62. 

381. 

Nwttha, 190. 

Nrimidha, 73. 

NBleiMBA, 96. 

NHimha fwrdiia, 103. 

NHtinha i^fmtukad, 91, 

96. 

IMtinhataranoaA, 23fJ. 

Nuptial cereaumies, 824. 

227 , 237, 861, &c. S 7 I. 
logitBi, 898, 330. 
NgtgatOiottA, 863. 
Ni^igarniiAviHarOt 300. 

roAMimXll^ 299. 
Ng^twuMpa, 863. 
Nff^m^pvikat 863. 
Ngigatkn, 863. 
Xg^ivandUkUi, 300. 


O. 

Obeeqaies, 156, Ote. Twelve kinds 
of, 180. 

Obsolete dialect of the Fikfw, 316. 
(/m, 130, 251, 344, 407. 
Omtataati 210 . 

Organs, 243, 270, 356. 

Orthodox systenu of Hindn phi- 
losophy, 227 . 

P. 

Paoast’bIbam, 24. 

Pada copies of the JNpand Ytgw 
vida, 81. 

Pddh, 235. 

PadMha, 264, 872. 

Pad&rtha difpica, 263. 
Padi^emica, 335. 
PadmajnMay 137. 

Paua, 14. 

Pain, threesorts of, 23^ 239. 
PQ^paUdiiex?hA, 18, 93. 

Pah, 109. 

PtdSh, 130, 172 , 318. 
Pmnchigamdjfi praemdh, 326. 
Pancha panchtganih, 349. 
PanehUa, 39, 42, 69. 
Phuharitmt, 329, 380, 413, &c. 
PANOBAfiio’aA, 103, 230, 231, 
260, 349. 

Pam^avhSaMdimttAa, 82. 

PlOiNi, 22, 27 . 

PaigM, 36, 83. 

Part^’^/ahHu, 294 
ParaimdhaniaapaaiAad,9l. 
PanmtSdu, 347. 

Phamirfhiea, 375. 

Panmimi, 268. 
Paramdtmavk^ 326. 
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Ponmtaeki, 27> 33, 39, 56. 
PabIulba, 108, 200, 301, 387. 
PIbIsabta, 69, 144. 

P/tnuXea laagoage, 315. 
PartSr^fOi, 413. 

Paba5d, 24. 

PabaOu bIma 115. 
PABOBAilo’HA, 144. 

PariesM, 264. 

Pabioshit, 37, 39. 

PartdfvoHi, 397. 

Parimab, 333, 337. 

PaHvaha, 190. 

PoritNMMra, 58. 

Parma^ 115. 

PIbt’ba alBAT’Hi miBA, 299. 
ParuMi, 137- 
Pabtata', 40. 

Parfmieavk^ 386. 

P4fa, 407. 

Pidu, 318, 407. 

PShvafat, 228, 329, 380, 406, 
ke. 

PAinvATi, 406. 

Pabipati Utira, 406. 

P5faft>Mra, 367. 

Pitm^ala li&5«5jn, 235. 
Patahjali, 230, 4tc. 282, 361. 
Palm^ali tUlra vrttH, 236. 
Pat’bta, 18. 

PantbUeat, 403. 

PmartMea tMhjia, 236. 
PauJta, 187. 

Padmtiwji, 17 . 

PAVTUfisaf, 71 . 
PAUTllliSBTA, 68. 

Pweeptimi, 240. 

P’kab, 290. 

Pkifpma, 200. 


Philoaophy, Hindn sjatema of, 

227. 

Phtt, 315. 

Pm A TAMA,' 40 . 

PUu, 314. 

PM&, 119. 

PiUtkraca, 157* 

PbaanptmUmi, 98. 
PippaaIda, 18, 95. 

PeSehoB, 278. 

PUSnkiS, 134. 

PilrKt, 182, 369. 

PUrilmiAa, 56, 73. 
PMpaeAa, 186. 

Plaaata, aacriOce to the, 153. 
PlayOoa, 24. 

PfiBir, 135, 190. 

PbabbIoaba, 298. 

Pribhdearas, 304. 

PrueanAu, 262, 

PBAOBiTAa, 117 , 204. 
PBlOBlMAilLA, 84. 
PBlOBfMATOoA, 85. 

PtSe^sm, 38. 

PtaeriTti, 242, 265, 338, 349, 407, 
412, 413. 

Praiiiambra, 343. 

PndMmt, 338, 409, 411. 
Prvdjfmma, 415, 416. 
Pr^MAea, 288. 

PBAaXNlT’BA, 108 . 

Pba^Ipati, 26, 4tc. 58,0(0. 74. 

Abode of PbaaIpati, 367. 
Pf4r^|Nmn aacriOee, 118. 
Prami, 889. 

PpamdAi, 266, 302. 

Pramtjfo, 866. 

PrAAa, 195, 338, 339, 355. 
PtAUguAitra, 88. 
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PrM^giiihitra^aiiidkad, 95. 
PrMa tameUa or PrUkt vk^ 
326. 

Pn^Oaea, €0, 73» 80, 83, 89. 
Prkku, 73* 

Prkbu ^miUkttd, 91, 94, 244, 
326. 

JWAo, 109. 

PnufMmaihida, 13, 19. 
Pbatabdama, 35i 63, 339. 
Prakjngi, 292. 

386. 

Pnteaha, 190. 

PBArlBAiA, 84. 

PraorUtti, 289, 382. 

Png^ana, 291. 

Pti^fabh6va, 290. 

Priest!, serenteen required it a 
great eolemiiity, 322. 

PtWhiti, 76. 374. 

PbIt’uij, 137. 

PatTAUdoHA, 41. 

Ptkfffola, 382, 386. 
PudgaUtHei^ 386. 

Pf^ 122. 

PuausHA, 84^ 86. 

Pwmo^ 244. 

PmtariMga, 290. 

Pmnonig^atH, 290. 

Pwddof, 11, 12, 62, 67, 68, 94, 
242. 

Partfgw, 344. 

PMavaktOien, 393. 

PwikUa, 44. 

Pmnuha, 48, 89, 244, 344, 411. 
PunuJunniAa, 10, 66, 61, 309. 
Pamiila sdcfti, 167, 309. 
Pknalhadr^foda, 200. 

Pdnw mtfNdiMi, 296 , 

In. 


Ptmapaedka, 301. 
Mrvatfyanfgtt, 96. 

PirvavaUf, 96. 

PiOm, 30, 32, 215. 

POTBA, 84. 

Putn^ioa, 134. 

Q. 

Qualities, 248, 279, &c. See 
GuHa. 

B. 

Raakighna, 191. 

BIohX, 197. 

Rddhibatbm, 197. 
RIohavInamda, 300. 

Raha^ia, 92. 
lUii, 39. 

A^affldnnUb, 236. 
lUgas, 249. 

Jk^OMiga, 65, 60, 73. 
R^avirtiea, 234. 

RIha, 110,111, Worshippers of 
RiHA, 197. 

RIkaobXsuIa, 230, 234. 
RImaobYsbIa dIobbita, 336. 
RdmalmgaefiH, 263. 

RIma m6bbk bayX (Rammohnn 
Roy), 332. 

RIhIbuja, 334, 406, 414. 
Rdmbugas, 197. 

Rima tipmUga vpanikiad, 97, 

no. 

RIma tIbt'ba, 336, 337. 

RIIa banoa malla, 236. 
JUddjNm^nr, 18, 326. 
RanoamIt’ba, 334, 337. 
RaMOAbIaA pfOBBITA, 337. 
Ramnaea language, 316. 

RMk, 13, 89, .308. 
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Bie^ OMd at the anptfal een- 
moBlaa, 814. 

JB^vtda, H 19, Ac. 309,Ae. 
Pe i wa g a on tbehiiniiiig' of «i> 
dow^ 116, 11^ 119. 

RUM of mmaHtrOt 81, Ae. 66, 
74, 81. 

Ritoala, 313, 314. 

JOamtid, 46. 

Biven, holy, 137, 

BdHiDAiwA, 85. 

B6MAaX, 84. 

Bndimeotal creation, 846. 

Booba, 31, 38, 141, 817, Ac. 

BoDBlAf, 179. 

Rmdnut 38, 38, 76, 808. 

396. 

Mpamtarndha, 394. 

8 . 

SiAara MSdIga, 897. 

6a9Aua awlMf, 897, 898. 

SMa, 304. 

403. 

SfOALTA, 16, 70, 144. 

Sfe'M, 19. 

dioApOndi, 16. 

fijolTAWA, 78. 

&fe’36»of the FAfot, 1^ Ac. 

Bid^fWSo, 48. 

Saoramanta, Are great, 148, Ac. 
vig, let. Stody of the FAfa, 148, 
Ae. 8d. BecriAce to die Dei- 
tiaa, 14^ Ac. 3d. SacriAca to 
die Manea, 166, Ac. 4th. Sa^ 
crifiee to the Spirita, 191, Aw. 
6th. Hoapitality, 803, Aw. 

SSeuu, 111, 197, Aw. 

&um, 197, 866, 416. 

fiXoTA, 898,390. 


SadIwaiida, 336, 403. 
388. 

SttOm, 384. 

BAHgo, aM- 
SABiftt^ 38, 167. 
BAirn|f«H 865. 
Sai^fmeiimiielivalip 863. 
SXoABA, 349. 
BahaoAva, 46. 

BiAor, 808. 

SaAa$3fa, 808. 

SaMuifo, 116. 

Saivaa, 111, 196, Aw. 
SSb^rSmOf 166. 
AbmdaAt, 181, 836. 
BAmqpar, 17. 

AQiimm, 13, 79, 308. 
SamStMtf 196. 
SlMAiBATAa, 69. 
Samaidgfa, 867, 888. 
SSmavfda, 79, Akc. 
iSSAaonAt^ prieets, 80. 
Sttabo finrMOf 186. 
Sambamdha, 866. 
Rmbkavij 403. 

Sana, 168, 171, 817. 
SatnprtuAda, 346. 
Samr^,t6mrifya, 38. 
BMtnoAa, 190. 
Sam u ara, 388. 
Samvatsfa vU^fd, 386. 
Samoana, 40. 
Sa mv a U ara, 88, 91. 

iOVll9i|jMIC^Pr«VIF9Vliff OCSim 

Sabaoa, 130, 144. 
SAWAllDAlfA, 144. 
SamaSbota, 46. 
SawItaita, 144. 
SawatovmXba, S3. 
Smca^t a, 116, Ae. 
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Sanoira, 47,59, 76, 83» 88, 

.92, 93, 96, 104, 196, 298, te. 
332, fce. 

SaNOAEA MlfiRA, 262. 

104. 

Saneanhitiui, 415, 416. 
fiANO^HA, 314. 

San^h^,m. 

S&ntfhya^ system of philosophy, 
2^8, &c. 

Sdne^h^bhdah^ 233. 

SdauPhya cHricd^ 229. 

Sdn^hya caumudU 834. 

S6ndhffa cfumdricdi 233. 
S6ndhffa prawuhma^ 231, &e. 
235. 

Sdnc^hyaidra, 231, 335. 
Sdndh^ taiwa cantmudif 233. 
SIiIo’htXyana, 15, 100. 
Sancshipa SXrfmea, 336. 
Sandhffd^ 375. 

8Xil5iLYA, 413. 

SdMUIsfawdifa, 326. 

&M(pfiaAa, 234, 300. 

SomAt^ 14, 18, of the Afp vida, 
19, &c. Of the White 
vddfh 64. Of the Black IViir 
vida^ 78, &c. Of the SSma 
vida^ 88. Of the idharvaka 
vida^ 89, 92. 

SANjfvf, 78. 

Sanjnyd scandhOf 394. 
Sainnydsaupanidiad^ 95. 
Ssimpisi, 117* 

Smiasna, 291. 

Somsodm, 286, 396. 

San9c6ra scondAo, 394. 

Sanghga^ 266. 

Sq^Uana, 183. 

SyilacAMca, 190. 


Soradaf 202. 

^lerAfiaali, 137, 152, 21& 

157* 

SaroarIoshta, 84| 86. 

Sarja, 46. 
jdfiro, 340. 

Sdtiraea bhdshj^ mtihdga^ 332. 
&69lraca mUmdnsd Ihdtthya^ 332. 
SdrUiUsa mlrndfisd s4dw, 327, to. 
&ii4ra Mtott sdrMha iA/ondrk&f 
334. 

SarfajntItma oiRi, 335. 
Sarmpi^aUoaf 409. 
iShroom^dAa, 56. 
SamavaindHeoa^ 393. 
SanhpanMhaMfu^ 97* 

SIrtIta, 40. 

&isDYi, 390. 

d^4, 298, 299. 

Sdttfa nddh&nia Uhg umgrahOf 

337 . 

&iits(Ni,24. 

to, 33. 

&iloch«, 137. 

^ATlNfCA, 40. 

Satapadha hrdhmaha^ 59, 62^ 101. 
SatarOpI, 65. 
tot, 114, to. 

SatrIjit, 40. 

Saturn, the planet, 155. 
totso, 249. 

SahmUB^ 38. 

SattaoIma, 37 , 95, 341. 
Sattahavta, 43. 

Satyavaha, 93. 

Staga vidp&^ 326. 

Satyayajnya, 84, 85. 
to^polor, 390. 

Saunaca, 18, 23, 47 , 93, 341. 
to’Ad, 93. 
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Stunt, 196, 199. 

BAVBTAirlTTA, 68. 

SAakYiTA^i, 96. 

SatmmttU, SB, 60. 

SmrAUieat, 391, tte. 

StoM, 30, 36, 317, 220. 
SlriTEf, 31. 

Satta, 83. 

SlTAiioaXETA, 19, 30, 36, 47, 
74, 81, 83, 92, 301. S«e MI- 

DHATA AOhIbTA. 

Samda'tptmithad, 113. 

3iaw M fta», 394, he. 

Seasons, six, 200. 

Sectaries, Indian, 378, he. 
Sett-innnolatioB, 321. 
fidSHAWlOA, 106. 

SSmm 836. 

Seven steps, 218. 

ShaBigatmta, 396. 

S h tBwait, 82. 
iSUAriif ealB 386. 
SUUhhtta, 291, 301. 

SUHhitUa ea^paUtn, SSJ. 

SinuM, 50. 

SllTDBUDWfPA, 24. 

&i0^200, 202. 

SfTi, 198. 

$iTA, 406. 

ShabMgaeaku, 406. 

Sivigmna, 406. 

SiTf, 26, 43, 95. 

&6em vSmea, 300. 

SmtnBa, 289. 

Starirri, 308, 311, 349, 369. 
Skiva, 70. 

&e^397. 

Sima, 28, 73; 238, 318. 
S6na,31, 31^ 74, 164, 18^ 205, 
210, 217. 


S 611 AOA, 46. 

SOmaxIt'ra, 299. 
SduAfusaifAK, 40. 

Sonl, 51, 244, 265, 267, 363, 
372 , 403. 

Sound, its perpetuity, 298, 305. 
Sources of knowledge, 840, 266, 
304, 330. 

396. 

S!p*h6ta, .305. 

SnddhS, 119, 376 . 

SrtUMa, 164, 180, &c. 

^nuaiia, 409. 

AdtMHio, 108; 

§nei^rh6, 108, 109. 

401. 

SruH, 311. 

SfhSvan, 388. 

SeidSteMoaca, 286. 
sehm Sarin, 372, 418. 
3b56Amf, 334, 337. 

Substances, nine, of the Ngtga 
syatem, 872. 

Subtile flume, investing the sonl, 
245, 372 , 418. 

SuoA, 104, 144. 

Suoaemah, 17 . 

SnoitA, 94. 

Strfka, 401. 

208. 

^ners, 202. 

SAethmaSarira, 245, 372, 418. 
Sictt, 20, 89. 

SooAS, 48, 46. 

SoDDRA OAflAPATI, 197. 
SODRARWA, 299. 

SOOATA, 390. 

SoMARTO, 14, 17, 18. 

Sun, 30, 13^ 134. 

SORAOA, 93. 



SuNAifip’MAy 23. 
Sundati idpaaik^ 112. 
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jfifijfur, 347. 

SubabhI, 1229 204. 
Sub£4wabIor1bta9 62. 

SObtI, 31. 

SuSHA-DMANy 46. 

Su8h1man9 24. 

SuthmoAo, 215. 

SuaknU^p 43. 

Smhtmdap 154^ 215. 

S5ta9 14. 

Sktraa of Budoham UNI 9 390. 
ofCA^lDB, 2029 
of BIdabayaI^ A 9 3279329. 
of G6TAMA9 2629 &c. 
of Jaimimi, 2969 &c. 
of PANdHA6lG*HA9 233. 
of PATANJALI9 2369 See. 
of VrYha 8 pati 9 405. 
S1JTWAN9 45. 

SuYBATA, 108. 

Swadh6p 34, 179. 

SwiMp 1659 179. 

SWANAYA, 24. 

SwoTp 57p 417. 

Swardjp 38. 

Swanyop 52. 

Sw&tanifyap 376. 

Sto6Hp 200. 

SwAYAMBHU BbAHMA, 56. 
SwAYAMPBAOIUnANDA 8ABA8- 

WATf, 337. 

SwfiTAOiTU, 549 83. 
§wiiimbaraap 381. 

SwiTltWATABA, 79. 

imoUiSwaiaira iUhip 17f 79. 
&8&5fi8alar» lyMPiMotfi 326. 
319. 

SyOogisiD, 292, 330. 


Tadp 33. 

TaiUh^^aeaip 17» 314. 

TaUHrt^ Udhdp 314. 

TaiUMjfa sanhttdp 47. 

II 9 I 69 769 

9 I 9 326. 

TaUUrtifa Ytgur 0^9 369 469 689 

74 , 97 , 202. 

Talavac6ra$p lO. 88 . 

TamaroMp 315. 

Tamaap 34, 249. 

TdnMlttp 117 . 

TddSya Mhmadap 82. 
YoHtihdiTOp 2489 372 . 
Tanmdiraaaayap 245. 

Tanirasp 2lp 689 III 9 1999 9499 
414. 

Tdpan^fttap 17 * 

Tdpan^ ujmniakad, 11 . 

Tapaap 7dp 383. A moiitb 9 IO 89 
2 OO 9 208. 

TigMupop 2 OO 9 &c. 

TarcUp 292. 

Tarcdbhdaap 293. 

TofcAhdahdp 26^ 

Tarcahhdahd procddap 263. 
TaartHAhMid adra fnmjarip 263. 

Tafpadttp 118. 

TtOwOp 290p 408. 

Taiwa emmudip 233. 

Taiwa aamdao, 231, Ac. 

Tatwa vmdup 333. 
lyaap 249p 37% 415. 

T^hvindu upaniahad, 95. 
Thelstical Sdndhpa, 236. 

Tthp 114. 

Time, 277 , 366. 
rtraUkueti (Tirli4t)9 367. 

T 1 RINDIRA 9 24. 
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Tittibi, 16. 

TSMbi 13. 

Draifmita t^miikad, 112. 
TtMsmnfntioDs of th« mhiI, 368. 
TbasadIstu, 23, 24. 
Tbattabo#a, 23. 

Triad of godi, 126, 242. 

TVioMAi fiUHMfiHui, 202, 

THTcd, 308. 

Tr^mra vpanithad, 112. 

TVijpari t^pantitdai, 112. 
TVtfAfttM (metre), 35. 

Tbita, 28. 

TWeddi, 13. 

TWorTt, 216. 

Tuba, 39, 72. 

TwASHfaY, 32. 

U. 

Uo>A, 16, 17. 

UoHoa’HiSHfA oaAapati, 199. 
Uefhj/a, 75. 

Udihandutf 292. 

Udamava, 41. 

Vdina, 196. 

UdatanIchIbya, 262, 283. 
Vdmd, 320. 

Vdbhgja, 373 . 

UddIlaca, 37 , 54, 83, &c. 341. 
264. 

UdgM, 135. 

Vdmtbara, 32L 
VduakOy 190. 

Ugdna, 82. 

UoBASiNA, 40. 

Vh^tkM, 81, 82. 

VhgtfgdHO, 82. 

UpaoOSala, 341. 
VpacdkdavU^daS. 


UpidSna, 396, d\2. , 

Vpad&a tdhmrt, 335. 

Vp&m, 287 . 

UptiMiTa, 408. 

Upamtma, 303. 

Upakanyu, 84, 86. 

Upanapa, 292. 

UpmiAad, 19, 46,. 53, 62, 76, 
83, 92, 244, 325, 5te. 
Upayabsha, 332. 

UMak, 35, 36. 

Uiio, 24. 

UifiiABA, 26, 39. 

Uuata, 301. 

Vttara curu, 38, 43. 

UUemt pranfka, 308. 
Uttaramadra, 38. 

Uaara p'hitguni, 200. 

Uttara tipanfpa, 96. 

UUaravalli, 96. 

UvAfA, 54, 99. 

V. 

Vioa, 32. 

Vaobaobu, 70. 

VioaAcuff, 144. 

VXoaBSPATi, .230, 234, 262, 
332. 

ViCPATI, 108. 
rSda, 293. 

Va»bh6Mca», 391, &e. 
VAIDABBai, 95. 

VAiJArlpf, 144. 

Yaifuim, 157. 

VaSdifha, 118, 2Q0, &c. 
VaiSampXyama, 14, 16. 
FdOMica, 227, 228, 261, &c. 
FomMoinw, 111, 196. 
FdiiwadSva Baeri6e9, 118» 188. 

I VAifiwXwABA, 342. 
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VMwSnara vu^, 326. 
Vaiiar^f 177 * 

VaiianMdhinUf 177 * 
Vaisfdcara^ IMshaka^ 263. 
Vaiyaswata, 145, 213. 
Vdja^Sfa, 65, 60, 73, 323. 
Fiffaraina, 40. 

Vdjamidya sanhitd upanishad, 
59. 

Vdjastm^ Yajur vida, 16, 23, 
54, &c. 72, &c. 314, 414. 
Vijjasancyi hrdAmada npmhhad, 
62. 

Vi^asanigin9, 326. 
Vaja§rava8a, 96. 

Vajins, 16, 72, 326. 

Vajrasuchi upanisliad, 113. 
Valdca, 351. 

Vallabha XchXbya, 196. 
VaUHupmi^d, 96. 

VXmadXva, 23, 51, 56. 
VSmadeioya hymn, 223. 
Vdmadlvya vidyd, 326. 

Vardha, 157, 314. 

Var&ha awU&ra, 74. 

Vdrdha caUpa, 74. 

Vdrddasi (Benares), 367. 

Varga, see Barga. 

VoTHha, 202 . 

Vdraca, 262, 297. 

r^rftca j9art$B(2e2Af\ 262. 

VdrUea iSdpairga tkd, 262. 

Varu, 24. 

VARufiA, 30, 32, 35, 56, 58, 76, 
ftc. 138, 207, 213, 217, 367* 
VdfudX npanwihad, 76, 97* 
rofa, 39. 

Vaiminda, 200, 201. 

VAaMBf*HA, 23, 29, 5rc. 40, &c. 
56, 193, 204. 


Varamanm, 25. 

Vami, 32, 75, 208. 

Vhda9, 9, fcc. Consisting of parts 
writfSsn at various tiires, 106, 
309, 310. Portions liable to 
the suspicion of modem origin, 
110, 307* Genuineness and 
antiquity of the Fedot gene* 
rally, 98, &c. Four FSdot al- 
luded to in some Upamshads^ 
67, 94. The Vidoi maintained to 
be primeval, 306, 348. Prayers 
on beginning a lecture of the 
several Vldcn, 142, 189. 

Vidadipa, 23, 54, 59. 

VioAMITRA, 15. 

Vidand acandhn, 394. 

Vidaniya, 384. 

Viddrua, 99, 100, 227, 296, 
325, &c. 370. 

Viddnta calpa lotted, 337. 

Viddnla calpataru, 333. 

VhddtUa calpataru mm^ari, 333. 

ViddrUa calptOaru parimakt, 333. 

Viddnta parihhdshd, 335. 

Feddnta sdra, 92, 336. 

Viddnta Udhdmahi, 304, 336. 

Fdddnta siddddnta vindu, 337. 

Fiddnta sdtrat, 327. 

Viddnta sdira fmctdvaU, 334. 

Fdddnta t4lra vyd^^hyd chtmdrkd, 
334. 

ViDAYTXsA, see VtXsa. 

V^a, 286. 

Vdgdna, 82. 

Vbncatddri, 299. 

Vbtealqyirt, 299. 

Venus, the planet, 155.. 

VlBRfNPU, 24. 

FMdti, 235. 
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ViOAOOBA, 7. 

VlDABBHA, 46. 
ruttha, 69. 
rmo 'men, 870. 

ViAatA, 191. 

, Vidki, 407, 40a 
VUMH, 60. 

VUkBmmm&rmyinll, 336. 

VUjfi mgara, 301. 

ViOTXnIt’hA BHAffA, 333. 
ViDYlBA«TA, 53, 63, 78, 79, 96. 
^^ina irki, 82. 

Y^ayavU&ta, 14, 23. 

Vijnaina, 391, 396, 409. 
VijnyIna BHiGSHU, 228, 230, 
231, 235, 338. 

Vijni^ma tnaga, 372. 

Vijnsina tamdha, 394. 
ViJMYiKAYOof, or Vijiiy1k£S- 
WABA, 103. 

V^i, 120. 

Ttn^; 38, 52, 62, 64, 65, 68, 
167, 344. 

ViriA (metro), 35. 

VibOchama, 41. 

Virya, 415. 

ra*nh6, 200. 

ViIaaa, 46. 
rmnut, 288. 

YUuya, 290. 

VisaAu, 7% 217 . No traoe of 
the worebip of bis iDeamBtioM 
in the Kbfar, 28, 110. Hie three 
etrUes, 13^ 151. 

FUMv pwHa, H U* 103^ 

286. 

ViiirAOABMAir, 40. 

YSmadhm, 32, 32, 181. ka. 
K«m^380. 

VihriMiTBA, 23 , 29, 5^ Ice. 309. 


VliWANlT’ttA, 262. 
VllWAkTABA, 46. 
VtSwIiwABlBANUA, 33?. . 
FibliBi, 137. 

FiiMBonof, 380. 

Yivaewut, 56. 

Yivaha, 190. 

V6pad«ya, 197. 

Yrata, 408. 

YriddAiMddka, 187. 
Yr^kaddra^aca, 16, 32, 53,61, 
62.72, 91, 101, 326, 341, Ice. 
360 

Yrihad dkartna purida, 103. 
VhIhadbat’ha, 78. 
VbKbaddct’ua, 42. 

VbKhanoib, 23. 

TVIAob ndrdyam* *>pmi$had, 76, 
97. 

VbYhabpati,34, 35, 56, 78, 119, 
154,213. 

YrVhaA (metre), 35. 

' Vrthttt fordtara, 108. 

YntOa, 201,.202. 

VbKxba, 28. 

YbItbaouka, 42. 

VbItbaiiait, 28. 

Yriai, 331, 382. 

FHrm'ciini, 297 . 

VuoiLA, 84, 86. 

VyIobbapId, 86. 

YydMtis, 27, 37. l27. 

Y^ 195. 

VyIba. 10, 22, 69, 104, 105, 
120, 227, 228, 235, 327, *c. 
VYleXiBAHA, 333. 

iHra orKMiV^ 

VyIoA TfBT*HB, 83. 

Yyatipditt, 186. 

YyAmkirieo, 375 . 
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W. 

Wtfnt, ^nypn to thttn,; 124^ 
125, 138, m 
'Wliite Tdffuri^da, 

Virid<iw, 114, fte. 

TTodds, seven, 189. 

Y. 

rtga, 3ia 
Yajnta, 33. 

rqft^ 13, 55, 61, 90, 118. 
YAJNTAnivA, 61. 

Yqfaj/ttlautra tudhdniAi, 81. 
YisMTAWALOTA, 15^ 5^ 63, Scc. 

103, 127, tte. 

YafurvUa, 10, 15, 54, Oce. 
Yqiush, 13. 54, 308, 310. 
Yaka, 31, 96, 145, 213, 8I7. 
YamuitI, 31, 38. 

Ymmi, 48, 137, ,157i 


YIsoa, 15, 1& 

Y^ 117. 

Falmi,885. 

Yaoa, 183. 

FAwm Isnguege, 315. 

Yeer, 58, IO 7 . 

Y6ga, 288^ fte. 407, 408. 
YtgMifint, 391. 
tBga(S^ 830, 835, 846, 850. 
851. 

Yigeiie^ tynltiihadt 95, 
Y6gatidMot 381. 

Y^ litrtu, 835. 
Y^taUtaaigmiithad, 9S. 

Viga virtic^ 831, 235, 335. 
Yiga vari^ha, 33!J. 

YSgi, 250. 

Yioigraufha, 308. 
YvnalNtnAvsaff, 40. 

Yoga, 106, ftc. 

YngtOgai, 180. 

YjbvanI4wa, 2s. 
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